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The Heterodoxies of the Shiites in the Presentation of Ihn 
Hazm . — By Ishael Feiedlaeajuer, Professor in the 
Jewish Theoloo'ieal Seuiinary, New York City. 

CoMMENTAEV.' 

The Coiutueritary herewitli presented follows Ibn Ilazm’s 
text published in AYl. xxviii of this Journal, pp. '28-80, by patre 
and line. In marking the lines, I have counted everij line on 
the page, including the superscriptions. The footnotes are not 
quoted by the line but by the number prefixed to them. In the 
case of some very long footnotes, I also added the line of the 
footnote referred to. 

I prefix a “List of Cited Works.” giving ail the authorities 
(with short biographical <lates) regularly or frequently quoted 
in this treatise. The abbi-cviations under which they are quoted 
arc made noticeable to the eye." Books only incidentally 
referred to are omitted in this li^t. MS. before the title signi- 
fies that the book has not yet appeared in print and has been 
used in manuscript. 

In quoting from Arabic sources I have discriminated between 
printed works and manuscripts. The latter I quote in the 
original; the former I give — except in cases of necessity — in 


‘ Continued from Vol. xxviii, pp. t-80. 

- To simplify the abbreviations. I purposely neglect the rules of exact 
transliteration. 
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translation, as the text itself is accessible to the specialist. In 
translating from the printed edition of Ibn Ilazm’s Milal, I 
usually attach the important variants from the manuscripts at 
my disposal. 

I plead guilty to being inconsistent in transliterating the 
Arabic. Such inconsistencies are scarcely avoidable. The 
specialist will pardon them, the layman will hardly notice them. 

As regards the index to this treatise, I refer the reader to 
my remarks in Vol. xxviii of this Journal, p. 27. 


List of Cited Works. 

Abulfeda. AbiTl-Fidii [d. 732/1331], Annales Moslemici, ed. 
Adler, Hafniae 1789-94. 

Abu’l-Maali. AbiVl-Ma‘ali [wrote about 485/1092. Descend- 
ant of Ali. Im<(mite\ Kitab bayan al-adyan (in Persian), 
printed in Schefer, Chrestomathie Persane, vol. I (Paris, 1883), 
pp. 132-171. The quotations refer to the Persian text. 

Agh. Abh’l-Paraj al-Isbahani [d. 356/967], Kitab al-Agani, 
BOltik. 

Agh. Tables. I. Guidi, Tables alphabetiques du Kitab al- 
Agani. Leyden, 1895-1900. 

Anon. Sufi. MS. Anonymous work on Sufism. The author 
quotes Yufi'i, who died 768/1366. Cod. Berlin; Ahlwardt, 
Catalogue Ko. 3397. 

B^d. MS. On Bagdad! [d. 429/1038] and his work, see 
Introduction to this treatise, p. 26. 

Blochet, Le Messianisme et I’heterodoxie Musulmane. Paris, 
1903. — Draws largely on Persian (Shiitic) sources. 

de Boer, History of Philosophy in Islam. English transla- 
tion. London, 1903. 

Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur. I-II. 
Leipzig, 1898-1902. 

Diyarbekri. Diyarbekri [died after 982/1574], Ta’rikh al- 
Khamls. Cairo, 1283’’. 

Dozy, Isl. Dozy, Essai sur I’histoire de ITslamisme, traduit 
du Hollandais par Victor Chauvin. Leyden-Paris, 1879. 

Fihr. Kadim [wu-ote 377/988]. Kitab al-Fihrist, ed. Flugel. 
Leipzig, 1871-2. 
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Gen. Leyd. MS. Kittib tabdib al-an.«ab wa-nihuyat -al-a‘kab. 
An anonymous genealogy of the Alides [fourth century H.]. 
Cod. Leyden (Warner 686). Hot paejinated. 

de Goeje, Carmathes. de Goeje, Memoire sur les Carmathes 
du Bahrain et les Fatimides [Memoires d’Histoire et de Geo- 
graphie orientales Xo. IJ. Second edition. Leyden, 1886. 

Goldziher, Muh. St. Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien 
I-II. Halle 1889-1890. 

Goldziher, Shi‘a. Goldziher. Beitrage zur Litteraturge- 
schichte der Si ‘a und der sunnitischen Polemik. Sitzungs- 
berichte der philosophisch-historischen Cl.asse der kaiserlichen 
Akademie der Wissensehaften, vol. 78 (1874), p. 439 If. Vienna. 

Haarbriicker. German translation of Shahrastiini I-II. Halle, 
1850-.51. Unless otherwise stated, (jnotations refer to vol. I. 

lAth. Ibn al-Athir [d. 030/1234]. Chronicon quod Per- 
fectissimum inscribitur, ed. C. J. Tornberg. Leyden, 1851-76. 

IBab., Ithbat. Ibn Babhye [d. 381/991. Imamite\, Kitab 
fi ithbat al-gaiba wa-kashf al-haira, ed. Mbller, Heidelberg, 1901. 

IBab., 1‘tikadat. MS. Ibn Babilye (see above), I‘tikadat 
al-Imamiyya. Cod. British Museum (Add. 19,623). See de 
Rieu, Catalogue p. 385. 

I. H. Ibn Hazm [d. 456/1064], the author of our text. See 
Introduction, p. 9 if. 

IHaukal. Ibn Haukal [wrote 367/977], ed. de Goeje [Biblio- 
theca Geographorum Arabicorum H]. Leyden, 1873. 

Iji. Iji [d. 756/1355]. Mawakif, ed. Sorenson. Leipzig, 
1848. 

Ikd. Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi [d. 328/940], al-‘Ikd al-farid, I-III. 
Cairo, 1293. If not otherwise stated, quotations refer to vol. I. 

IKhald. Ibn Khaldiln [d. 8n8/1406], Mukaddima, ed Qua- 
tremere I-III. [Notices et Extraits des raanuscrits de la Biblio- 
theque Imperiale voll. 16—18] Paris, 1847—1858. 

IKhaU. Ibn Khallikan [d. 681/1282], Kitab wafayiit al- 
a‘yan, ed. AViistenfeld. Gottingen, 1835-43. 

IKot. Ibn Koteiba [d. 276/889], Kitab al-raa‘arif, ed. 
Wtistenfeld. Gottingen, 1850. 

Isfr. MS. On Isfra’ini [d. 471/1078], see Introduction, p. 26. 

Istakhri [wrote 340/951], ed. de Goeje [Bibliotheca Geo- 
graphorum Arabicorum I]. Leyden, 1870. 
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Kashi.' AbO ‘Amr Muhammed b. ‘Omar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
al-Kasbsbl (from Kashsh in Jurjan) [approximately 300'*.* 
Imamite\ Ma‘rifat akhbar ar-rijal. Biographies of Shiitic 
worthies chi’onologically arranged. Bombay 1317’’ . — The author 
apparently draws on old and rare sources. 

Kremer, Ideen. Kremer, Geschichte der herrschenden Ideen 
des Islams. Leipzig, 1868. 

Lubb al-Lubab. Suyilti [d. 911/1505], Lubb al-lubab fi 
tahrir al-ansab, ed. P. J. Veth. Leyden, 1830-33. 

Makr. Makrizi [d. 845/1443], Kitab al-mawa‘iz wa’l-i‘tibar 
bi-dikri’l-khitat wa’l-athar, I-II. Billak, 1370’’. Draws partly 
on very old sources. Utdess otherwise stated, quotations refer 
to vol. II. 

Masudi. Mas‘udi [d. 345/956]. MurOj ad-dahab, eel. Bar- 
bier de Meynard, I-IX. Paris, 1861-77. — His information is 
incidental and brief, but extremely valuable. 

Mirza. MS. Mirzii Makhdum [about 1594], Risfilat an-nawa- 
kid fi-radd ‘ala-r-Rawafid. A polemical treatise against Shiism. 
Cod. Berlin; Ahhvardt, Catalogue No. 3136. 

Nawawi, Tahdib. Nawawi [d. 676/1378], Tahdib al-asmil 
wa’l-lugat, ed. Wilstenfeld. Gottingen, 1843-7. 

PREh Protestantische Realencyklopiidie, ed. Herzog and 
Hauck. Third edition. 

de Sacy. E.xpose de la religion des Drnzes, I-II. Paris; 
1838. Quotations i)t. Homan figures refer to vol. I. 

Shahr. Shahrastani [d. 548/1153], Kitab al-Milal wa’n- 
Nihal, ed. Cureton I-II. London, 1843-6. Quotations refer to 
vol. I. 

Sibt, Imams. MS. Sibt Ibn al-Jauzi [d. 654/1357], Kitab 
sirat maulana Amir al-Mu’minin al-Imam ‘All . . . Ma-auladihi. 


^ Mr. Ellis, of the British Museum, kindly called m 3 ' attention to this 
work. 

- I have been unable to find an^- statement bearing on the age of this 
author. The date given in the text is based on the following calcula- 
tions. al-Kashshi was a pupil of al-‘ Ay 3 'ashl (edition of his work. p. 379). 
The latter is no doubt identical with Fihrist 195“, and TUS 3 -, List of 
Shy'ah boo’-.s, No. 690. Neither of these authors give his age. But 
according to Tus 3 '. ib., al-‘A 3 ' 3 -ashi “ heard the disciples (ashab) of ‘All b. 
al-Hasan b. Faddal ” who died 324'“ (Tus}', No. 191). This justifies the 
rough estimate given in the text. 
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A biography of Ali and his successors in the Imamate. Cod. 
Leyden (Warner 915). 

Suyuti, Tarikh. Suyhti [d. 911/1505], Ta’rikh al-Khulafa, 
ed. Sprenger and Mawlawi ‘Abd al-Hakk. Calcutta, 1851. 

— translated into English by H. S. Jarrett. Calcutta, 1881. 

Tab. Tabari [d. 309/9’21], Annales, ed. de Goeje. 

Tusy. Tusi [d. 159/lOGl. Iiiiiimite\ List of Shy‘ah books, 
ed. Sprenger and MaM’huvi ‘Abd al-Hakk. Calcutta, 1853-5. 

van Vloten, Chiitisme. van Vloten, Reeherehes sur la Domi- 
nation arabe, le Chiitisme et les Croyances messianiques dans le 
Khalifat des Omayyades. [Verhandelingen dor Koninklijke 
Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam. Afdeeling Let- 
terkunde, Deel I, Xo. 3.] Amsterdam, 1891. 

van Vloten, Worgers. von Vloten, Worgers in Iraq [Feest- 
bundel . . . van zijn tachtigsten geboortedag aan Dr. P. J. 
Veth]. Leyden, 1891. (See this volume, p. 92.) 

Wellhausen, Opp. Wellhausen, Die religios-iiolitischen 
Oppositionsparteien iiu alten Islam. Berlin, 1901. [Abhand- 
lungen der kOniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Gottingen. Philologisch-historische Klasse. Xeue Folge. Band 
V, Xro. 2]. 

Wolff, Drusen. Wolff, Die Drusen und ihre Vorlaufer. 
Leipzig, 1815. — Based on de Sacj'. 

Wiistenfeld, Register. Wiistenfeld, Register zu den gene- 
alogischen Tabellen. Gottingen, 1853. 

wiistenfeld, Tabellen. Wiistenfeld, Genealogische Tabellen 
der arabisehen Stiimme und Familien. Gottingen, 1852. 

ZDMG. Zeitsch rift der deutsehen Morgenlandisehen Gesell- 
schaft. 

Zeid. al-Kasim b. Ibrahim al-llasani [d. 21G/8G0. 

From Yetnen. Ze!dite\ a volume containing miscellaneous 
Zeiditic writings (19 in number). Cod. Berlin; Ahhvardt, 
Catalogue Xo. 1810. Contains reliable and, in view of the 
early date of the author, extremely valuable information. 

Zeid. Mutaz. Ahmad b. Yahya b. ’1-Murtada [d. 810^. 
From Yemen. Zeidite\, Kitab al-Milal wa’n-Xihal. Chap- 
ter on the Mu‘tazila, ed. Arnold, Leipzig, 19u2. 

Yakut. Yakut [d. 026/1229], Geographical Dictionary ed. 
Wiistenfeld I-YI. Leipzig, 1868-13. 
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Jjist of Abbreviations. 

Codd. = Codices : the manuscripts of Ibn Hazin’s Milal wa’n- 
Nihal in distinction from the printed edition. 

Comm. = Commentary to Ibn Hazm’s Milal published in this 
volume. 

Ed. = printed edition of Ibn Hazm’s Milal wa’n-Mhal. 

Introd. = Introduction to this treatise in Vol. xxviii of this 
Journal, pp. 1-28. 

Milal=the manuscripts of Ibn Hazm’s Milal wa’n-Xihal: 

Br = British Museum. 

L = Leyden. 

V = Vienna. 

Y = Yale. 

See Introd., p. 17. 

Note, with a number following, refers to the footnotes under 
the Text (see next). 

Text=Text of Ibn Hazm’s Milal published in Yol. xxviii of 
this Journal, pp. 28-80. 

Small figures above large figures indicate the line on the page 
referred to. When underlined, the small figure indicates that 
the lines are to be counted from below. 


[28] P. 28, 1. 21 f.‘ I am not sure that I have correctly rendered 
the words of the original (Ed. II, IIP): XJ Lo 

xxJLi S.A ia-Lt (LVY read L^). 

The meaning of the sentence is not quite clear. It largely 
5 depends on the interpretation of the verb . The latter, 

followed by or sj, usually designates “to excite, stir 

up evil, mischief or discord, against or among people” (Lane). 
We have translated accordingly, taking SJ as referring to 

and to in the preceding sentence. But our 

10 author, who is apparently very fond of this word, seems to use it 

£ 

in a somewhat different sense. Thus Ed. H, 131““ cy-AJ 


’ The reference is to Vol. xxviii of this Journal, as already stated. 




Vol. xxix.J The Heterodoxies of the Shiites, etc. 


yS^ “ coiitradiction to [28] 

anytliing tliat has been logically demonstrated is nothing hut 

0 

i. e., casuistry or sophistry.” I, 20' xiaA«.AAu.JI Jjcl v_>i.Cu 
“ the casuistry of the Sophists.” 19*'’ : a certain heretic was con- 

9 O SS M 

vincingly refuted ScXaa |vJy “and nothing was 5 

left to him exceijt sophistic arguments.” See also III, 214'', 

Y, 79% 80% 93^ Comp. Dozj- suh voce 

“suppositions captieuses, sophismes ” (from Makkari). The 
verb is applied hy Ibn Hazm in the same sense and construed 

with ^ rei. Ed. Y, 15^ I <3^ ^ [V-ljtJ Lo lo 

!iL»ot “we know of no proof whatever which they could 

casuistically bring forward in favor of this nonsense.” Ill, 203* 

sLaJI tkij SdJti jjLj iXiy 

“ One of them sophistically assumes that the verse (Koran 17, 

104) reads ‘‘alimtu’ with a ‘darnma’ over the ‘ta%” — Inis 
accordance with these quotations the sentence under considera- 
tion ought to be translated: “and to expound the sophis>ns that 
were brought forward by those of them who argue sophistically ” 
ju would then be the (IV right,* Arabic Graamuir II, 

320A) of bo and the variant Lgj would be an intentional cor- so 
reetion. — »xL^ is somewhat hard, but it can 

scarcely be translated otherwise than it has been done in the text. 

29, 1- 1- Ed. as well as Codd. write, as a rule, 

(or both with Hamza and Ya. This spelling may have 

been chosen intentionally, so as to embrace the two interpreta - 25 

.fc- 

tions given to the word, the one deriving it from “to delay,” 
the other from the root “to inspire hope.” Comp. Shahr. 

103, Makr. 3491®, Goldziher, Mah. St. II, 90, note 1. 

— L. 10 f. For the better understanding of this paragraph 
I insert here the synopsis of IMurji’ite doctrines given in Milul'io 

L II, 162*': oJLs 
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[39] iUsLi. v_>AiL*Ls dUtXi" 

1>I J»fv^ At-«y JUsj ^ 3 XiLwJj 

iu-Ub ^^L*»U.JLj oijJuaAJI ygi viUtW 

L a ^ ♦ jS ^ ? !• ^^^ AAXa**.*! l ^ **> 

sxjySUi^lj X^I^XJt^. See tlie detailed account on the Murji’a 
Ed. IV, 204 ff. On the question as to the nature of “Faith” 
see III, 188 ff. 

— L. 11. Abh Ilanifa died 'i'OT C. E. Shahr. 105 admits 
that this famous Fakih is generally counted among the Murji- 
lo’ites." He does so reluctantly, as the latter, in spite of their 
close relation to the Sunna, are considered heterodox, and he 
explains this, in a rather far-fetched manner, as the result of a 
misunderstanding. But inconsistently enough, he himself later 
mentions him among the prominent men of the Murji’a (p. 108). 
15 — L. 15. Jahm was executed for his heterodox beliefs 

towards the end of the Omeyyad period, Shahr. 19, 60. jMakr. 
349^^ 

— Ibidem. On al-Ash‘ari’s (813-935 C. E.) doctrine see 
de Boer, 56 f. At first opposed, “ he was finally considered so 
20 orthodox that anyone who attacked him was regarded as an 
infidel who deserved capital punishment. The devout philoso- 
pher was revered as a saint” (Dozy, TsL 255). It is highly 
characteristic that Makrizi, who <|uotes this passage almost 
verbatim (dlo'”)’, omits al-Ash‘ari’s name both here and 1. 11. 
25 Although himself a Zahirite like Ibn Hazra,' he did not possess 
his courage or consistency to charge the patron-saint of the 
Sunna with heterodox views. The same consideration probably 
accounts for the variant in Land Y (see note 6). The printer 
of Ed. repeatedly endeavors to defend al-Ash‘ari against the 
3oattacksof our author. In a footnote to this passage (II, 111) 


‘ On the margin XaJLs . 

- Comp. IKot. 301. 

® Makrizi frequently plagiarizes Ibn Hazm ; see Goldziher, Zahiriten 
303 : Muh. St. II, 369. 

^ Goldziher, Zahiriten, p. 196 f. 
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he maintains that Ibn Hazm misrepresents al- Ash ‘art’s vie%v, [29] 
ascribing this circumstance to the geographical distance between 
these two men (the former in Sijain, the latter in Basra). In a 
footnote to III, 206 he asserts that the difference between al- 
Ash‘ari and Ibn Hazm is merely verbal. 5 

— L. 16. Miihammed b. Karrani (died 2.56‘', Makr. 357’'“) is 
counted Makr. 349° (comp. 3o7-’“ If.) among the Mushabbiha. 

On his view regarding the external nature of “ faith ” (our text 
1. 21 f.) see Ed. Ill, 188, Bagd. 4“. C'omp. de Boer, 56. 

— L. 20. On the principle of “Takiyya” see Goldziher's lo 
article ZDMG. 60, 213 If. It is of special significance for the 
Shi‘a, ib. p. 217 if. 

— L. 24 f. iSee the chapter on the Mu‘tazila, Ed. IV, 192 If. 

— L. 25 f. The three Mu‘tazilites named here occupy an 
intermediate position in the question of Kadar: It is God who is 
creates the actions of man, but man has the privilege of giving 
assent to them. Shahr. 62, de Boer 56. 

— L. 25. On an-Najjar (9th century C. E.) see Makr. 350^. 

— L. 26. Instead of (also Ed. IV, 45‘°, Makr. 35C'°) 

Shahr. 63“ has sjLxjt (Haarbriicker 94' ‘Attiib). — Makr. 350 *’ 20 
counts him among the 3Iujabbira, admitting, however, that 
because of his other views he is generally reckoned among the 
Mu‘tazila. He died 21S'', Fihr. 182, n. 7. 

30, 1. 1. On Dirar see Makr. 349-'-. Comp. Ed. I, 109. [3oJ 

— L. 2. See on this famous MiCtazilite p. 66’* and passim — is 
His peculiar position in the (piestion of Kadar, de Boer, 51. 

— L. 5 If. See Text 74*° If. and Comm. 


— L. 14. The synopsis of Kharijite views given in Hihd 
L II, 162^ will serve to illustrate this passage: oJLi 

Q ■> •*/ I w ^ ^ 




4.^yu 3U oJl5 2lj3 

2JLf3 iLsvi-iaJI p-gjY JLoisYl^ ^L***-’! Jjtii 

See Ed. IV. 1S8 If., Shahr. luO. 
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[30] — L. 15. The Kharijite named here was an intimate friend 

of the extreme Shiite Hisham b. al-Hakam (p. 65"), Masndi 
V, 343. 

— L. 17 f. The names of these three heretics appear in so 
5 manifold and puzzling variations that it is well-nigh impossible 
to arrive at any definite conclusion. 

The father’s name of the first occurs in the following forms : 
1) JajL^ (or ifljLii) Jfiktl Y oO"', L II, 145'’, Masudi III, 207, 
Shahr.18, 42, Makr. 347", de Sacy XLII footnote, also in the 
10 carefully printed manuscripts of Bagd. dO**, 136’’ and* Isfr. 8“, 
62'’. We have adopted this reading in our text. — 2) 
very fi-equently: Ed Y in our passage. Ed. I, 78'°, 90", 
Milal L I, 30‘', Iji 340, de Saey, ibidem. — 3) JfljLii- L here 
(so probably also Y, see note 8), Ed. IV, 197- L98 (several 
istimes). — 4) ia-aLa. Ed. Ill, 120*. — 5) iaiLa. Br. here, L II, 
162*’ 1. 1 (ixsU>). 

Still more numerous are the variations of the father’s name 
of the s€co«c? person. It is found written as folloM^s’ : 1) 

Ed. here. — 2) Masudi III, 267. — 3) Milal Y, 

20 oO". — 4) Ed. IV, 198'®. — 5) Br. here (Y 

— 6) Shahr. 43. — 7) 

Y here (L unpointed); Isfr. 63“ (sic).® — 8) 

Ed. I, 90".® — 9) jijjLa Bagd. lOS". 

We have followed this reading of Bagd., owing to the careful 
25 punctuation of the manuscript (see Introduction, p. 27).- — The 
ending appears in all these readings. This most 

probably indicates Christian origin, the more so as the views of 
these men (see later) distinctly show Christian influence. 


a Note 9 contains several misprints which must be corrected in accord- 
ance with the text above. 

* “ Manusch,” as Haarbriicker (II, 419) transcribes the reading of Isfr., 
is impossible in the manuscript. 

^ Schreiner, Der Kal&m in der judisehen Litteratur, p. 63, note 1, is 
inclined to accept this reading, and to identify it with the Greek Narof 
which occurs as the name of several Syrian bishops (Harkavy, Hahoker 
II, 17). But the latter name is transcribed in Arabic as LiLj (Harkavy. 
ibidem). 
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The by-name of the third as given by Ed. is no donbt incorrect, [30] 
as according to the express statement Ed. IV, 197'" al-Eadl was 
(as well as Ahmad b.Ha’it) from Basra. Instead of we 

find: 1) Isfr. 1. 3.^2) Ed. Ill, 120’, 

IV, 197’°; (V here ; Br. L here and L II, 162'°, 1. 1 5 

; L II, IIG"' (sic) 3) Shahr. 18; 42 

— 1) Iji 340. It is impossible to 

decide on the proper form. 

The doctrines common to these three men consist mainly of 
the belief in the divinity of Jesns and a fully developed theory lo 
of Metempsychosis; see the sources quoted above, especially 
Ed. I, 90, Shahr. 42 f., Makr. .347. They .are usually mentioned 
together and designated as the pupils of the Mu‘tazilite an- 
ISTazzam (p. 58°), who himself betr.ays the influence of Christian 
doctrine, comp. Schreiner, der Kah'nn in derjfidischen Littera- is 
tur, p. 4. — According to Ed. I, 90“’ and Bagd. 103’’, Ahmad 
b. Yanflsh (or whatever his name) was a pupil of Ahmad b. 
Ha’it. 

— L. 18. On the term “Rawafid'’ see Appendix A. 

— L. 19. On the Shfis see Text 73’. The omission in L. Y. 
(note 11) is probably intentional. Ibn Hazm as Zahirite has 
naturally enough a particular aversion to the allegorical inter- 
pretation current among the Sufis. 

— Ibidem. Abvl Isma‘il belonged to the radical wing of the 
extreme Kharijite sect of the Azarika (comp, above p. 9°°),-5 
Ed. IV, 189. Makr. 349^ calls him Israa‘il and counts him 
among the Mujabbira. 

31, 1. 1. On the ‘Ajarida of the Khawarij see Ed. IV, 191°, [31] 
Shahr. 9-5. On the conception of “Ijma‘” see de Boer 38. 

— L. 17. Mukatil is counted Shahr. I(i8 (comp. ib. p. lOG) so 
among the Murji’a, but later on, p. 121, among the Zeidiyya. 

— L. 20. See the names of these three Shiites in the Index. 

— On the close relation between the Shi ‘a and the Mu‘tazila see 
ZDMG. 52, 216; 53, 380, 538; 00, 225, deBoer 43 ult. Comp. 
Muller, Tshnn, II, p. 9. The Shiites mentioned here all belong 35 
to the Imiimiyya. Still closer is the relation of the Zeidiyya to 
the 3Iu‘tazila. Zeid b. Ali (Text 74°), the founder of the former 
sect, was a pupil of Wasil b. ‘Ata, the founder of the latter 
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[31] (Shahr. 116), who in turn is said to have received the “science 
of Kalam” from Mnhammed b. al-Hanafiyya, Zeid. Mutaz. 10 
penult. Typical is the utterance Makrizi’s (318‘^) “Seldom is 
a Mu‘tazilite found who is not a Ratidite, except a few.” 

5 33, 1. 23. “Went to the extreme,” lit. “ exaggerated ” = 

[33] 1° f r , . . . • • / II • 

ly-kc, This verb, which in the form of the participle or 

has become the technical term for the Ultra-Shi ‘a, origin- 
ally seems to have had a wider range and to have been applied 
to other than Shiitic movements. Thus Ikd (219) has a special 
10 chapter on “guluww” in asceticism. Makrizi applies this 
.expression to all sects of Islam and states in the case of each 
sect the nature of its “guluww,” i. e., in how far it exaggerates 
the correct principles of the Sunna. 

— L. 21. This view is held by Abil Ismu,‘il al-Bittikhi (p. 


13 IT^^), Ed. IV, 189’. 

— L. 26. This view is held by the Meimuniyya, a section 
of the ‘Ajarida, Ed. IV, 19i.)“, Shahr. 96, Bagd. 1’’. They 
slavishly adhered to the restrictions in Koran 1, 27. 

— L. 27. This view, too, is attributed to the Meimiiniyya, 
loShahr. 95 f., comp. Noldeke, Geschichte des Korans, p. 277 ff. 
— L. 28 f. See Koran 21, 2 ; 5, 12 and comp. Ed. IV, 189k 


3Iilal L II, 25'' 1. 2 Jlils JIj 

JLs |vj' [•Liij 

. 


25 — L. 33. The doctrine of Metempsychosis was cun’ent 

among the Mu‘tazilites, Schreiner, dcr ICuluni in der judischen 
Litteratur, p. 62 ff. It was of vital imjiortance for the extreme 
Shi'a, to whom it served as a metaphysical substructure for many 
of their beliefs and practices (see Index s.v. “ Transmigration of 
30 Souls”). Shahr., Makr. aud others mention a special sect called 
Tanasukhiyya. — See also p. 26‘° ff. 

[31] 34, 1. 2. This view is attributed to a certain Abu (iifar, 

Ed. IV, 197‘k L II, 115'’ is more explicit: tX=>.l Uolj 


’ I cannot identify the passage in Ed. 

- L II, 162*' he is called as in Ed. pLXc . 
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JiiLoOj |V^ |ve^. 

a <t y 

. J:iu ^(sic) L^L^'I^ StX.L^^ xijj-xicj 

— L. 1. Comp. Ed. IV, 206^ tf. 

— L. 7. Ibn Ilazm (Ed. IV, 199‘‘) quotes in the name of 
Ismadl b. ‘Abdallah ar-Ru‘aiiH, an older contemporary of his, 5 
who was known for his piety and asceticism, the doctrine “that 
he who has reached the highest degree of righteousness and 
purity of soul has attained proj)hecy and that the latter is by 
no means a special faculty.” 

— L. 9. Instead of “pious” better translate “saints .” — 10 
Comp. Ed. IV, 27'': “ We often heard of JSilfis who maintained 
that a saint was suj)erior to a prophet;” IV, 226'“, “a part of 

C*. 

the iSilfis claim that there are among the Divine Saints 
xJUl) some who are sujterior to all the prophets and apostles, 
and that he who has reached the utmost limit of saintliness isi.i 
exempt from all religious precepts, as prayer, fast, alms, etc. 
and is allowed all forbidden things, as adultery, wine, and so 
forth.” IBab. Ttikadat 24' ascribes the same views to the ad- 
herents of Ilallaj (Text 69'“): 

pLJajI ai-UI ‘^U-wLi ki^juJI ^^*^5 

• Comp, also Ibn al-Athir’s utterance 
p. 14‘". — One might think of reading instead of 


&iAMWkJf ( 1 , 8 ). But the author reviews the “ exaggeratioifs ” of >.5 
each of the five sects of Islam (Text 28 ult.). The Sunnites 
in consequence cannot be missing (cf. p. 12' ff.). 

— L. 12. The belief in Incarnation (hulul) forms the basis 
of the cardinal ultra-, Shiitic belief in the Divine nature of the 
Imams. Most historians of religion enumerate a special sect :io 
called HuKdiyya. See Index sub voce “Incarnation.” 


' The change in gender because milk naturally refers to the female. 
- See p. 82'*. 
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[34] — L. 13. On Hallaj see Comm, to p. 69'®. Ibn Hazm effec- 

tively ridicules this belief in the divinity of Hallaj, Ed. Y, 117. 
He repeatedly quotes Hallaj as the type of a (pseudo) miracle 


worker, e. g. 

, Ed. I, 110'* and elsewhere. 

6 — L. 16. 

See p. 78". 

— L. 18. 

On as-Sayyid, see passages specified in the Index. 

— L. 20. 

See Text 69" and Comm. 

— L. 21. 

See p. 79". 

— L. 22. 

On Abfl Manshr, see p. 89'*. 

10 — L. 23. 

On Bazig, see p. 95"*; on Bayan, p. 88*. 

— L. 25. 

See p. 24"’ ff. 

[35] 35 , 1. 1 ff. 

Comp, a similar utterance of Ibn al-Athir (YIII, 


21). These heretics maintain “that all the religious precepts 
have an inner meaning, and that Allah has imposed upon his 


15 saints and those that have perceived the Imams and the “ Gates ” 
(abwab, shfitio terra) neither prayer nor alms nor anything 
else.” Makr. 352'" quotes in the name of the Khattiibiyya 
(Text 69) the same specimens of allegorical interpretation, vith 
a few characteristic modifications. Thus “ Jibt ” and “ Tagfit ” 
20 (1. 7) are interpreted as referring to Abti Sufyan and ‘Amr b. 
al-‘As, while Abh Bekr and ‘Omar are represented by “khamr” 
(wine) and “maysir” (a gambling game), Koran 2, 216; 5, 92. 
This is no doubt an attempt to soften somewhat the insult to 
“the two Sheikhs” implied in the original interpretation. 
25 Interesting, because reflecting the attitude of official Shiism 
toward these exegetic endeavors, are the two anecdotes told 
Kashi 188. “ Abfl ‘Abdallah (i. e., Ja‘far as-Sadik, see Index) 

wrote to AbYl-Khattab (Text 69*) : ‘It has come to my knowl- 
edge that thou assumest that “adultery” means a person, that 
30 “wins,” “prayer,” “fasts” and “abominations” (fawahish, 
Koran 6, 152; 7, 31) mean certain persons. It is not as thou 
sayest.’ — Someone said to Ja‘far: ‘It is reported in thy name 
that “wine,” “maysir,” “images,” and “arrows” (Koran 5, 
92) stand for certain persons.’ He replied: Allah would cer- 
35 tainly not have told his people something that they could not 
know (i. e., understand by mere allusion).” 

— L. 12. See p. 92''' ff. 

— L. 13 ff. See also Text 49". I. II. alludes to the same 
attitude of the Shiites, Milal L II, 82** (=Ed. lY, 83): Jahra 
40 b. Safwan and Abfl’l-Hudeil, as well as certain Rawafid, deny the 
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eternity of Paradise and Hell (comp. p. 71). lie then pro- [35] 
ceeds to refute Jahm and AbrVl-Hudeil. As for the Rawaiid, 
they deserve no refutation, as they do not rely on logical demon- 
stration (the last sentence missing in Ed.). In another passage 
(Ed. II, 94) I. H. elaborately argues against those of his co- 5 
religionists who “take it for granted that religion cannot be 
accepted on the basis of logical demonstration, thus gladdening 
the hearts of the heretics and testifying that religion can be 
established by means of assumptions and by superior force.” 
How deeply seated this aversion to argumentation was in Shi- lo 
itic circles can be seen from the utterances of the famous 
Imamite Ibn Babuye {Ttikadai (>’'), who devotes a whole chapter 
to this subject. I reproduce this interesting chapter in its 
essential parts: 

ljLjio 

LioUiZc-l xXJI 

JuV Jw-c ^J.J^ 3 , JtXil ^j! iU3 

JjLxj aJJI Jy3 (JioLaJt V Lo 

131 auJjt JLs 

Lj aoyLc SJUI20 

|»J 'iLLLs JAI ^ 

cil c.j^XLo Lgj jjl tXjy> sLkiJ 5 ^ 1 ^ 

^ 0 ^ ^ So.., , ^ ^ 

li L*5^ 3L«Ls 

j» 3 Lt*JI »jyLe y-y»t jLi^ sAc 25 

' This is the Kunya of Ibn Babuye. 

* Koran 5:1, 43. 

® Shahr. 143 mentions in t)ie name of al-Warrak (author of the Fihrist ?) 
that this reply of Ja‘far was transmitted by Hisham b. Salim (see Index) 
and Muhammed b. an-Nu‘man (p. 59). who strictly followed this injunc- 
tion till they died. 

M. e., Ali. 
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[35] Jb ^iiJI J4 LI J,l [7^] oJo^- JjGiL 

Jl ^;l 'lA^r d^Ll ^(*^^1 ^ [•LiL.gJ 

^AJLa^t Lo |*LcLsfi JLfti J,| \dljLSfiJuc 

^.djb ^^5 ^5^iLo Jl jljb ijl ^1 J JsLi Jj 

s • i' 

This elimination of logic from the province of religion is 
complemented and justified by the claim of a higher source of 
knowledge, the claim of inspiration (1. 14). See on this p. 54'“. 

— L. 22. The Ultra-Shiites are excluded from Islam by all 
loorthodox theologians, comp. Introduction, p. 23, 1. 1-2. I. H. 
sees in this agreement of the orthodox the force of an “ijmiV.” 

— L. 24 ff. The following significant passage was first com- 
municated by Kremer {ddeen, p. 10) from the Vienna manu- 
script. Makr. 362* ff. reproduces our passage without giving 
15 credit to its author (comp. p. 8, n. 3). Ibn Hazm’s view on the 
origin of Shiitic heterodoxy is founded on the observation of the 
role played by the Persian element in the Shiitic movement, a view 
fully shared and frequently over-emphasized by modern scholars 
(see Introduction, p. 3, note 1). This view, which conveniently 
2 oenough regards the introduction of (/uluwio'’ (seep. 12“) into 
Islam as a treacherous act of revenge" on the part of the subju- 
gated nationalities, is voiced also by other Muhammedan writers, 
comp., e. g., the utterance of Ibn al-Athir VIII, 21 (p. 14‘°) 
and Iji 349. I. H. gives repeated expression to this conviction 
25 in his Jlihd, comparing the treachery of the Persians with the 
deceitful attitude of the Jews towards Christianity, the latter 
having bribed the apostle Paul to smuggle the doctrine of 
“guluww”into the new faith." Thus in the chapter dealing 
with Christianity (Ed. II, 38) I. H. endeavors to prove that the 
30 Apostles were infidels. “Either they sincerely and firmly 
believed in the divinity of Christ and “exaggerated” on his 

' Comp. Text 53' and Comm. 

* The expression Aaj is repeatedly found in this connection, 

comp. Ed. IV. 23T’> ' ‘ and elsewhere. 

2 It is worthy of notice that I. H. repeatedly quotes the latter view as 
being held by the Jews of his time. 
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behalf, in the same way as did the Saba’iyya' and the other sects [35] 
of the Galiya as regards Ali, or as the KhaUabiyya believethin the 
divinity of Abil’l-KhaUab (Text 6fd), the adherents of al-Ifalhij 
(Text 69’'') in the divinity of al-llallaj and the other intidels 
among the Biitiniyya . . . , or they were seduced by the Jews, 5 
as the latter claim, to corrupt the followers of Christ and lead 
them into error, in the same way as ‘Abdallah b. Saba the Ilim- 
yarite, al-Mukhtar b. Abi ‘Obeid, Abil ‘Abdallah al-‘Ajani, 

Abu Zakariya al-Khayyat, Ali an-Najjar, Ali b. al-Fadl al- 
Janadr and the other emissaries of the Karmatians and Shiites^ lo 
rose to lead into error the partisans (Shi ‘a) of Ali.” 

Xext to the Persians, the largest share in the importation of 
heterodox doctrines into Islam is attributed to the Jews, mainly 
on the ground that ‘Abdallah b. Saba (p. 18’“ ff.), the founder of 
the first Shiltic sect, is said to have been a Jew. Thus I. H., i'> 
in referring to the claim of the Jews regarding the apostle Paul,‘ 
thoughtfully adds (I, ‘‘This is something which we do 

not consider improbable on their part. For they tried the same 
thing towards ourselves and our religion, although this time 
they failed to carry out their cunningx I refer to ‘Abdallah b. -'o 
Saba known as Ibn as-Sauda,’ the Jew, the Jliinyarite — may 
Allah curse him! — who embraced Islam in order to lead into 
error as many Muslims as po.«sible. He assumed the leadership 
of an ignoble party, who stood on the side of Ali, so that they 
might profess the <liviuity of Ali, in the .same way as Paul-i 
became the leader® (A' the followers of Christ that they might 
believe his divinity. These are now the Batiniyya ami Galiya, 


' Cod. L. (I, 105“) and V. (160*) read Sababiyya, see p. 41“'. 
^ See on most of these men the Index. 


3 



“proprement les Orientaux, etait en Afrique le nom par 


lequel on designait les Chiites ” (Dozy s. v.). 

‘ How widespread this belief was can be seen from the elaborate 
story, given by Isfr. (71“) and designated by him as generally known, 
how Paul at the instance of the Jews became a Christian, studied in 
the Christian monasteries and. having gained their confidence, smug- 
gled into Christianity the belief in the Trinity, etc. 

^ Ed. I, 222' . The correct reading in Codd. See p. 18®'’. 


« Ed. 223^ 

VOL. XXIX. 
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[35] and the least heretical among these are the Imamiyya.” See 
more on the relation of Judaism to Shiism, p. 19‘° tf. 

— L. 29. I owe the explanation of these two terms to a pri- 
vate communication of Professor Noldeke: “Ibn Hazm’s state- 

U * 

ament with reference to and is not quite exact. 

are not the Persians as a whole, hut those descendants of 
the Persians (mostly or wholly arabicized) who conquered Yemen 
at the time of the great Chosroes. In Yemen the ‘Ahna’ 
were prominent as a class during the time of Muhammed and 
10 his immediate successors. The same name was afterwards 
(third centurj' H.) applied in ‘Irak to the descendants of the 
Khorasanian warriors who won the empire for the Abhasids. — 
( ‘the free ones ’) properly designates the Persian nobles, 

(the ikcvOtpoL of the Parthians). About 600 C. E. the poets 
15 apply this name to the Persians in general, and later writers use 
the same appellation merely on the basis of a scholarly tradition.” 
See Noldeke, Geschichte der Perstr und Araber zur Zeit der 
Sassaniden, p. 225, n. 5 and 342, n. 7. 

[36] 36) 1- 9- On Sunbad (or Sinbad) see Blochet, 1. 44 f. 

20 — Ibidem (note 2). “The form of the name is still very 
uncertain. I hardly believe that Ustadsis is correct. 
may represent many different forms of an Iranian name ” 
(Noldeke). 

— Ibidem. On al-Mukanna‘ see Comm, to p. 70°. 

25 — Ibidem. On Babak comp. Fihr. 343 f. and notes. He 

was crucified in Surra-man-ra’a in the year 223’“, Bagd. 107*'. 

— L. 11. On Khidash see p. OS’". On Abu Muslim, see Index. 

— L. 20-21. Comp. Introduction, p. 22°° f. and Text, p. 79°“. 

[37] 37, 1. 2 f. Y7/?y prayers are mentioned in connection with 
30 the Karmatians and the Yuseiriyya, de Sacy CLIY ult. and 

footnote, CLXX. This is apparently based on the Miihammedan 
legend according to, which Allah had originally prescribed fifty 
prayers, but, yielding to JIuhammed’s presentations, reduced 
them to five; comp. Ooldziher, JLidi. St. I, 36. — On ‘Abdallah 
36 (1. 5) see Comm, to p. 71*. 

— L. 7. On ‘Abdallah b. Saba, also known as Ibn as-Sauda, 
see Ibn Ilazm’s utterances pp. 1G“", 17°° and jJassages in Index. 
The identity of Ibn as-Saba and Ibn as-Sauda is assumed by all 
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Muhammedan scholars, except Bagel, and Isfr. Tabari’s account [37] 
(I 2941; comp. Wellhausen, 0pp. 91) differs in several essential 
points from the reports of the theological writers. Altogether 
the data on this enigmatic personality are as interesting as they 
are conflicting; they deserve to be made the subject of special 5 
investigation. He is generally considered the founder of Shi- 
ism, and this, in connection with his Jewish origin, sufficiently 
explains the endeavors of the Muhammedan theologians to 
charge him with many a heresy which developed in the later 
course of Shiism. His Jewish birth was a sufficient pretext forio 
the Sunnites to bring Shiism in connection with Judaism. We 
.saw Ibn Hazm’s remarks p. 16 f. Kashi, in the biography of 
‘Abdallah b. Saba, p. 70, plainly says: “On account of this 
the opponents of the Shi'a maintain that the root of Shiism and 

Rafidism see Appendix on Rawafid) Avas taken in 

over from Judaism.” The famous theologian ash-Sha‘bi (died 
103) is reported to have drawn an elaborate and odious parallel 
between the Shiites and the Jews {Ikd 269). He says among 
other things, with special reference to Ibn Saba: “The Rafida 
are the Jews of this nation. They hate Islam as the Jews hate -30 
Christianity. They embraced Islam, not because they longed 
for it or because they feared Allah, but because they detested 
the Muslims and intended to overpower them.” 

On ‘Abdallah's alleged i)articipation in the uprising of ‘0th- 
man see Wellhausen, Skizzen vnJ Vorarbeiten TI, 124 f. — On 35 
1. 11 see p. 100. 

— L. 12. On the Israaclites see Shahr. 127, 145 f., Iji 349, 
IKhald. I, 362, Dozy, Isl. 259 f., Kremer, Ideen 196 f. , Muller, 
Islam I, 588 f., Blochet 54 tt‘. — On the various a]>pellations of 
the Isma‘iliyya see Shahr. 147’ If. and Blochet oO, n. 1. See so 
also Text 73, note 1 and Comm. 

— L. 13. On the Karmatians see Dozy, Id. 268 ff., Blochet 
61 ff., de Boer 82 f. — A succinct presentation of their doctrine, 
de Goeje, Carmatlus 160 f. 

— L. 15. On JIazdak see Xrddeke, Oe.'o-hirhtc der Perser-’A 
■and Araher, p. 455 If. — Similarly I. H. expresses himself Ed. 

I, 34 : “As for the 3Iazdakiyy;i (written with tluw are 
the adherents of Mazdak the 31<5bad. They are those who 
believe in communism as to property and women. The Khur- 
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[37] ramiyya, the adherents of Babak, are one of the sects of the 
Mazdakiyya. They are also the secret (basis)’ of the doc- 
trine of the Ismadliyya and their (vital) element, as well as of 
those who hold to the doctrine of the Karmatians and the Band 

5 ‘Obeid (=Fatimides).” 

[38] 38, 1. 7 ff. The following sentences give emphatic expression 
to the Zahirite conviction of the author; comp. Goldziher, 
Zahiriten, p. 202. 

— L. 15. The author has apparently in view the belief held 

loin Shiitic, as well as in certain Sunnitic quarters, that the 
Prophet bequeathed to ‘Aisha, Fatima, ‘Abbas or ‘All, respec- 
tively, some mystic lore; comp, (xoldziher, Mnh. 8t. II, 118. 

— L. 18. Comp. Ed. V, 26 penult. : “ It is firmly established 
regarding the prophet . . that he was sent to the red and the black. 

15 Comp. Kamil, ed. ^V'right, 264’ 

— L. 23. “As he was commanded,” see Koran 5, 71. — I. H. 
uses the same argument Milol L II, SO** (not found in Ed.) 

Lx! awyLc ijiy ijU 

■->0 Lo ^LDJ JLi' j^\ Uy |vii v^jJLis 

«JJI Lc jvJ it-yLc ^Ljl JLj ^^.^5 p g X 1 

iXis v.^*Lio eo sGt cG tiljij' 

s-AJt ol ^JiS' 

Jy Q^j 8^31 Lo (JJio IpLjSk ^jLjuJU aJ i^lju 

-5 . aJJ 

[83] 39, 1. 11. In accordance with his Zahirite conviction, which 

strictly and exclusively adheres to the bare text of the Koran 
and the Hadith, I. H. lays special emphasis on the reliability 


' Ed. 



L. and V. 



“ the worst.” 


’ Koran 16. 46. 
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of the traditionists ; comp. Ed. II, T6"° ff. and Kremer, ZtfeeJi [39] 
138 ff. 

40, h 11- “The Mu‘tazilites, the Khanjites, the Murji’ites [40] 
and the Shiites.” The same enumeration of Muhammedan 


sects (comp. Introduction, p. 21) Ed. IV, 2'": 6 

read 

— L. 15 (note (i). The words I inter- 


pret in the sense that nothing remains to these infidels to boast 
of, beyond ( = except) the infamies and lies to be found in their lo 


Scriptures. The reading of L. and Br. Ls^cXju V (with- 


out I would translate: “beyond which (sc. 

no proof (is needed),” i. e., the infamies in themselves are 
sufficient to impeach the infidels. On this meaning of iXsL) 
see the glossary to Tabari, sub voce. is 

41, 1. 15. Characteristic of I. 11. 's truthfulness (see Intro- [41] 
duction, p. 15) is another utterance of his, Ed. IV, lOS”: “If 
we thought that dishonest quoting was permissible, we should 
use as an argument (against the Shiites) the words reported (in 
the name of the Prophet): ‘Follow the example of those 20 
after me, viz., Abil Bekr and ‘Omar.’ But this (tradition) is 
not true, and may Allah guard us from using as an argument 
anything that is not true.” 

— L. IT (note T). Comp. Text 42, 1. 5 and note 8. I. II. 
uses a very similar phraseology Ed. IV, 2oT‘”: “ We have here 25 

set forth the depravities of the adherents of heresy (he refers 
to the 3Iurji'ites) in order to cause people to ffee from them and 
to frighten away the illiterate among the iMuslims from becom- 
ing familiar with them and from thinking well of their corrupt 
words.” 


42, 1. 1 f. The heresies referred to are those of the Mu'tazi- [42] 
lites. They are quoted as such Ed. IV, 192 (in the chajiter on 
the iVliCtazila). — I. H. chooses them as specimens in his intro- 
duction because, in the original disposition of the pamjdilet 
against the four heterodox sects, which is now incorporated 35 
with his Jlihd, the Mu'tazila occu]>ied the first place. See mv 
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[42] essay “Zur Komposition von Ibn Hazm’s Milal wa’n-lSTihal ” in 
Orientalische Studien I, p. 274 f. 

— L. 17. See Introduction, p. 22-23. 

— L. 18. On “Rawalid” see Appendix A. 

5 43, 1. 1. The founder of the JarOdiyyais called with his full 

[43] name Abu’l-JarOd ZiyM b. al-Mundir al-‘Abdi, Masudi Y, 474, 
Kashi 150, Tusy, p. 146 No. 308, Shahr. 121; Fihr. 178’^ and 
Makr. 352” assign to him the additional Kunya AbO ’n-Najm. 
Muhammed al-Bakir (died 117) called him “SurhOb,” which is 

10 said to designate “a blind devil dwelling in the sea” (Kashi, 
Shahr. 119), because he was born blind (Fihr., Kashi, Tusy). 
The sect was accordingly called also the SurhObiyya (Kashi). 

As regards their tenets, the Jarfidiyya variously differ from the 
bulk of the Zeidiyya, whom they regard as infidels. They share 
15 with the latter the central doctrine that Muhammed appointed 
Ali as his successor, not, as the Imamiyya maintain, by means 
of a written will which the Companions maliciously set, aside, 
but “by a description (of his qualities) without the mention of 

his name ” (Shahr. : But they differ 

20 from them in that they regard the Companions as infidels 
because they did not endeavor to find out the man to whom the 
Prophet referred and chose a wrong one in his place. Accord- 
ing to Shahr. 118, Abft’l-JarM went so far as even to deny the 
Imamate of Zeid b. Ali, the founder of the Zeidiyya, on the 
25 ground that the latter considered Abh Bekr and ‘Omar legi- 
timate rulers. Isfr., however, (9^ ult.) insists that the recogni- 
tion of Zeid as Imam is common to all Zeiditic sects without 
exception. It is strange that I. II. should omit the mention of 
this typical heterodoxy of the Jarhdiyya: the “Takfir as- 
soSahaba.” 

As to the succession in the Imamate, the Jarhdiyya agree 
with the rest of the Zeidiyya that it is legitimate in the descend- 
ants both of Hasan and Husein, and in these e.xclusively, on 
condition that they are qualified for the Imamate and present 
35 their claims with the sword in their hands. Of the three 
Imams quoted in our passage one is a Hasanide, the other two 
Huseinides. 

On the Jarhdiyya compare also the account of Bagd. O'*. 
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— L. 2 (note 1). “al-Hiisein” is also found Shahr. 118, [-13] 

Iji 352, Bagd. 11'' (also elsewhere) and Isfr. 12"'. It is known 
how frequently these two names are confounded. — Muhammed 
died at the hands of ‘Isa h. Mhsa, the governor of Kufa (died 
16T), in 145, IKot. 102, Tab. Ill, 189 If. 5 

— ISIote 7. On Radwa see p. 36’’. Bagd. 17’' calls the 

locality J-f?- (with soft ^ under the line) 

See further Text 60‘“ and Comm. 

— L. 7-8. The belief that the Imams have not died and will 
reappear on earth is the central tenet of the Ultra-Shi ‘a, andio 
occurs, as can he seen in this treatise, in connection with nearly 
every one of their sects. This belief is founded on two doctrines 
which must have gained wide currency in hetei’odox Islam at a 
very early pei'iod: the one is the Raj‘a doctrine, the other is a 
doctrine derived from heterodox Christian Docetism. It is is 
necessary to gain a clear view of these two doctrines in order 
to grasp in its full meaning the conception which practically lies 
at the bottom of all Shiitic movements. 

The doctrine designated as Rafa' has apparently had its 
history and presents in consequence a complex appearance. 20 
Kremer {Cultm-geschichte unter den Chedifen II, 397), in speak- 
ing of this doctrine “ which was widely current among the Shi- 
ites of the earliest period,” gives the following definition of this 
belief: “For a man to believe in the ‘Return’ (Raj‘a) 
amounted to the conviction that AH would rise from the dead, 25 
and that he himself would, after a certain period of time (as a 
rule, after forty days), come to life again.” According to the 
national dictionaries, Raj‘a signifies “the returning to the 
present state of existence after death, before the Day of Resur- 
rection.” (See Lane, sub voce, and the authorities quoted 30 
there.) It would thus appear that this belief in returning to 
life after death, which was known to the Arabs as early as in the 
time of Ignorance (Lane, ib.) applied to people in general, 
without reference to specific personalities. Jjibir b. Yazid al- 
Ju‘fl (died 128, see p. 86”) believed in the Raj‘a, Muslim, 35 
Sahth (Cairo 1283) I, 51. This is more explicitly stated by 


‘ The pronunciation Rij-a is recorded, although not approved of, 
by Nawawi on Muslim's Sahih (Cairo 128.3) I, 51. 
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[43] Bagel. 18“ I J<£. vJ"? 0^5 

H^L^t Jl« LxjjJt ijl SjtS"^ The 2 )oet al-Bash- 

shar b. Biird (died 1(57) held the same belief, Affh. Ill, 24“, and 

this is again explained by Bagd. 17“ 

^SjcL^I LAjJJt esjIyoYI (strike out 

iuL^^I ljLspI x^I v.jJ03 L*i^ ; similarly Isfr. 12“ 

^x i^^AJ 1-4.5^ jwLAiiJI Jk.o 

Kuthayyir (died lO.i) ex])ressed on his death-bed the 
conviction that he would return to life after forty days on a 
10 fine horse (A^/A. YIII, 33). ‘ 

It seems, however, that this belief was, or became, mainly con- 
nected with certain ])rominent individuals who, by reason of 
their prominence, deserved a return to life. We find this belief 
repeatedly in connection with Muhammed. When Muhammed 
15 had died, ‘Omar violently rebuked those who believed that the 
Prophet was dead, and he gave emjihatic expression to his belief 
that he would ‘‘ return ” after forty days, “just as Closes had 
done,” Tab. I, 1815 f., IBab., Ithbat 31, Bagd. 5“ (here Muham- 
med is compared with Jesus). ‘Abdallah b. Saba, the founder 
20 of Shiism (p. 18 f.), is said to have believed in the “Return” of 
3Iuhanimed. Referring to Koran 28, 8.5, ‘ he argued: “It is 
strange that people who assert that Jesus will return should 
deny that Muhammed will return, . . . Muhammed being 
worthier of returning than Jesus.” ‘‘And he laid down for 
■25 them the Raj ‘a.” Tab. I, 2941. 

As a rule, the Raj‘a belief is found in connection with the 
Imams of the Shi‘a, in the first place, of course, with AH. The 


1 This form of Raj’a is probably the real basis of the belief current 
among the Khattabiyj-a that they will never die (p. 72-®). — An allusion 
to this belief is perhaps found Agh. XI, T5»: A friend of ’Abdallah b. 

Mu‘awiya (p. 44”) was called al-Bakli (p. 46') ib ifSi 

. 1 *-^ toLi jlUuJLs” 

® Hallaj composed a book bearing on this verse under the title i_>Lx5^ 
oLx/o J,f 'iLkXt Jyif 1^1 ^Fihr. 199’“). 
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idea that Ali was hidden in the clouds, whence he would return [43] 
on earth, was very common in Shiitic circles (see p. The 

term Raj ‘a sar iio^rjv very frequently designates this belief; 
comp. Lisdn and lYij al-'Ai'iis, sub voce, Xawawi on Muslim, 

I, 51, Kremer, (Jnltur(f€schichte 'i\>. Makr. 354”: 5 

. The 

Muhammedau writers, with extremely few exceptions, ascribe 
the authorshi]! of this belief to ‘Abdallah b. Saba.‘ Apart 
from the ordinary sources, see also the interesting notice IKhall. 

Xo. b45 (p. 26^): al-Kall)i (died 146) “was one of the followers lo 
of ‘Abdallah b. Saba, who maintained that xVli had not died and 
would return on earth.'’ To the references given in the course 
of this treatise (see p. 42 f.) may also be added Madaini (died 
about 225/840), who reports that al-lFasan, the son of Ali, pro- 
tested against the belief that (lod would bring Ali to life on 15 
earth before the day of Resurrection (ZDM(t. 38, 3!)1). How 
deeply rooted this belief was in the masses may be seen from 
the curious anecdote narrated by 'Abdallah b. ‘Abbas [Ik'd 
209). A man called on him at a very unusual hour and asked 
him: “When will this man be brought to life?'’ — “Which* 
man?” — “Ali b. Abi Talib.” I said: “He will not be brought 
to life, until God brings to life those that arc in the graves.’’ 

He said: ‘' You speak like one of these fools.” I said : “Take 
him away from me, may Allah curse him!” 

Xext to Ali the Raj‘a occurs in connection with his son js 
Muhamnied b. al-Hanafiyya. It was the belief of the Keisa- 
niyya, and its famous champions were the ]»oets Kuthayyir and 
as-Sayyid al-IIimyari, -1////. VII, 24”, VIII 32', 33, 34, XI, 

46"; see also Fmrdt <d-^V<|f <' designates 

' On Tabari's account see above. Makr. 456 ult. , with characteristic 
eclecticism, combines botli views. 'Abdallah b. Saba believed 

_ • y 

. LojI jvji-Lais aeXJI lAitk-M adyfi <X*J 

The 3 ' believed at the same time in their own Raj ‘a, pp. 24* and '26''^ — 
Kuthajyir, who returns from a tour in the region between Mekka and 
Medina, reports that he has found everything absolutely' unchanged 

"This will 

remain so till we return to it (after death)." Perhaps it would be more 
reasonable to read and to translate “ till he (Muh. b. al-Hanafiyya) 

returns to it.'’ ^ ^ 
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[43] the belief in the “Return” of Ibn al-Hanafiyya as the belief of 
the Rawafid in general. 

In the later development of the 8hi‘a we lind the Raj ‘a belief 
in connection with nearly every Shiitic Imam. Numerous 
5 instances can be gleaned from Ibn Ilazm’s and Shahrastani’s 
accounts on Shiism. It was the salient feature in the contro- 
versies of the Shi‘a and the belief which characterized the 
Wiikifiyya in distinction from the Kittidyya (p. 50). 

It now remains for us to state the relation of the Raj 'a doc- 
totrineto the belief in the Transmigration of Souls (Tanasukh al- 
Arwah). This relation is perhaps best illustrated by the amus- 
ing anecdote (told of as-Sayyid al-Ilimyari. who believed in 
Raj ‘a as well as in Tanasukh, 1. 26 f. and p. 28“°). A man asked 
as-Sayyid for a loan of a hundred dinars, promising to repay 
15 them when he (the debtor) should return to life. As-Sayyid 
answered: “Yes, and even more than that, if you will give me 
a guarantee that you will return as a man.” He said: “ IIow 
else can I return ” ? as-Sayyid said : “I am afraid that you will 
return as a dog or as a pig, and my money will be lost.” {-dgh. 
20 YII, 8. See the same anecdote with a few variations Faicdt ol- 
Wafaydt. I, 25). The former possibility is Raj ‘a, the latter 
Tamisukh; in other words, Raj‘a signifies the return as the same 
person, Tamisukh the return as a different being. The two con- 
ceptions, though related to one another and, in conseiiuence, 
25 often found side by side, are by no means identical and are dis- 
tinctly kept asunder. Kuthayyir, as well as as-Sayyid, believed 
not only in Raj‘a but also in Tanasukh (Agh. VIII, 2T“; he 
claims to be the Prophet Jona, ib. 34). But it is expressly 
stated that he believed “in Raj‘a ond Tanasukh” (-Vgh. A"III, 
50 27^). In the same way both expressions are found side by side 
Shahr. 125”, 132”. 3Iakr. (354°), who enumerates a sect of 


Raj'iyya (see above), mentions in the same [lassage jlliSi'LLsJI 

Ibn B:ibiiye, who staiinchly 
defends R.aj'a,' violently rejects Tanasukh (see p. 75'). Only in 


In a special chapter on RaJ’a. I’tikadat 12'' : Ljjl 


LjoUiXc.1 


He promises to write a sj>ecial book on the subject vv-hich may be 
identical with his Ithbat al-^iba. Mirza 46'’ makes the Imamites respon- 
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a few isolated instances do the two terms seem to be used as syno- 143] 
nyms. Thus IKhald. (II, 1C4) says 

sjLcfcit "in a kind of Trans- 

migration or in reality,” i. e., returning in s))irit as a different 
being, or as the same person. The same close contact between o 
the two conceptions is apparently assumed, ib. II. ICO.' ilakr. 

357’ contradicts his own previous statements when he says: 
“From him (i. e., ‘Abdallah b. Sa)»a) they also took over the 
belief in the concealment'' of the Imam and the belief in his 
return after death on earth, in the same way as the Imaiuiyyaio 
till this day believe it of ‘‘the man of the cellar.”’ ayiii this is 
the belief in T'oixisukh id-Arxiih." Apart from these instances, 
which are i^therwise not very striking, the two ideas are clearly 
separated from one another.’ 


sible for this attitude of Ibn Babdye : ect 


^ ScXjULc. 


|*J Iw'Ls 

' The Prophet says to Ali : ■■ Thou art its {this nation's) Dn'l-Karnein 
(Alexander the (treat)." See de .Slane's translation. II. 196. note 4. and 
Comm. p. 28. note 1 towards the end. 

■’ I read &ajJL} instead of lixAij . 

^ The twelfth Imam, the Mahdi. 

■' We have dwelt on this point at some length because Wellhausen, 
Opp. 93, denies the explanation set forth above, and insists that Raj‘a is 
originally identical with Tanasukh. and that the meaning usually 
attached to it is a later development. His contention, however, practi- 
cally rests on a single pa.ssage (Agh. Till. 34) whitdi, even if taken in 
Wellhausen 's interpretation, cannot stand against the numerous pa.s- 
sages to the contrary. But the pass.age in que.stion d<«‘s not nece.s.sanly 
prove Wellhau.sen's as.sertion. We are told that Kuthayvir u.-erl to give 
money to the little .sons of Hai-an b. Hasan (h. ,Vli : not. as Wellhan.sen 
erroneously has it. "Ha.san and Husein ") and to call them “liDle 

prophets": 'similarly on the same page before). 

Wellhausen as,sumes that these word.s are meant to e.xplain Kuthayvir's 
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[43] It can be seen from the preceding expositions that Raj ‘a as 
such leaves the question open whether the Imam had really died, 
or whether he had merely disappeared and abides in concealment 
pending his reappearance. On the strength of the instances 
o quoted above one is inclined to assume that the former belief is 
the original one, while the latter is the later but the more popular 
one. It is in this form — as a correlative of “ gaiba ” (“con- 
cealment” of the Imam)^ — that Raj‘a became a predominant 
factor in Shiism and still is the official belief of the Shiites of 
1® today. " 


action, which can only have been the outcome of his belief in the Trans- 
migration of Souls, and that consequently the two beliefs are identical. 
That Kuthayyir was an adept of Metempsychosis is repeatedly stated 
in Agh. (see in the text above). But the construction put on the 
explanatory words is not irrefutable. On the same page a similar 
action of Kuthayyir (he hugs Mu‘awiya b. ‘Abdallah h. Ja‘far (see 
p. 45), who was a schoolboy at the time, and calls him a little prophet) 
is recorded without the explanation appended here. The words 

« dki S’ 

signify here as little as in the statement regarding 
as-Sayyid (Agh, VII, 24'*) 

cases the explanatory remark may simply mean to imply that the 
man in question was an abominable heretic, the belief in Raj'a being 
regarded as a sign of extreme heterodoxy (comp. Agh. Ill, 24®). At any 
rate, the weight of the passage referred to by Wellhausen is largely 
counterbalanced by the statement, Agh VIII, 27b that Kuthayyir 
believed in ‘'Raj'a and Tanasukh,” where the two ideas appear as dis- 
tinctly different. 

' By way of appendix a few isolated usages of the term Raj'a may 
find place here. Extremely interesting, but somewhat obscure, is the 
passage Agh. Ill, 188. Omayya b. Abi Salt, who is anxious to become 
a prophet, goes to Syria and repeatedly enters a church, while his com- 
panions have to wait outside. A monk who lives in that church had 
told him that there were to be six Raj‘at (see the remark on the margin 
of Agh.) after Jesus, of which five had alreadj- come to pass. When 
he comes another time, he is told by the monk : The Raj‘a has already 
come and a prophet has been sent from among the Arabs.” Thereupon 
he gives up his prophetic ambitions. — A very peculiar interpretation of 
the Raj'a belief is found Mirza 46'’, but, in view of the polemical tend- 
ency of his treatise, this interpretation may onl 3 - reflect his own indi- 


vidual conception of the Shiitic doctrine. 


He saj’s : 
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This conception, which regards tlie death of the Imams as a [13] 
mere disap]>earance, indispensably needs a complement which 
should account for the fact of their apparent death, the more 
so as the Imams of the Shi‘a, with scarcely any exception, all 
died an unnatural death. This complement is supplied by a 3 
heterodox Christian doctrine borrowed from iJoeetisrud It can- 
not be our task here to trace the influenco of Docetism on Islam. 

But it seems highly probable that this doctrine came to the 
Muslims through the medium of Manichaeism, which adopted 
this belief and gave it a definite shape. ‘‘The .Tesiis of the 10 
Manichaeans then had no objective reality as man. His whole 
human appearance, birth and baptism were a mere ap])arition, 
and so were his sufferings. For it was not he who was really 
crucified, but it was an emissary of the devil who tried to frus- 
trate the instructive activity of Jesus, and who, as a imnish- is 
ment for his wickedness, was fastened to the cross by Jesus 
himself” (Kessler, Article “3Ianichaer,” PRE’, XII, 21 S. 
Comp. Fliigel, Maui, 124, 33fi f.). 

^ 

^ 61 > A . ^ 

JUii ^ 

j U!.— The word is used by Ibn Hazm (Ed. I. 139“) 

to indicate the return (of a nation) to its former state of power and 
prosperity : ^ iUl Jl5 

. But the word can scarcely be said to 

have the meaning of a technical term. — Fictitious is the meaning 
ascribed to the word by de Slane (Prolegomenes dTbn Khaldoun II, 196 
note 5): a new period of time during which every past event will return, 
or repeat itself. The passage referred to proves nothing of the kind. 

the term Raj’a. In Ibn KhaldOn’s text (II, 169) the meaning of the 
word is probabl}- close to that of Transmigration of Souls, see p. 27*. 

‘ On Docetism see Harnack. Lehrbiich der Dogmengeschichte (2nd 
ed.) I, 164, and the passages specified there in the index. 




which has nothing to do with 


It merely says cyiLS" Lxi 
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[43] This docetic belief, which afforded a satisfactory explanation 
of the alleged death of the Shiitic Imams, was readily adopted 
by the radical Shiites, and it often occurs in the very same form 
which Manichaeism had given it : that not the Imam was really 

5 killed, but a devil who assumed his shape 
We find this belief in connection with nearly every Imam of the 
Ultra-Shiites. On its application to Ali, which is undoubtedly 
historical, see p. 43 f. Bagd. and Isfr. mention this theory in 
connection with the following Imams ; Ali (in the name of 
10 ‘Abdallah b. Saba) Bagd. 94‘‘, Isfr. 55^ f. ; Abtl Muslim (see 
Index), Bagd. 100“, Isfr. 59“ ; Muhammed b. ‘Abdallah b. al- 
Hasan b. al-Hasan (p. 87), Bagd. 18“ f., 97“ ; Ilallaj (Text 69'“), 
who is said to Iiave stamped his features on someone else, Bagd. 
103“, Isfr. 61’'. The Imamites who believe in the “ i-eturn ” of the 
16 twelfth Imam, the only one who was not murdered (at least 
according to the Imamitic belief), and therefore insist that the 
preceding Imams are really dead, have no room for this belief. 
But it can be seen from the polemics of Ibn Babiiye that this 
docetic belief was widespread in Shiitic circles. After having 
20 described the manner of (violent) death of the eleven Imams — 
a favorite topic in Imamitic works — IBab. thus sums up his 

6 £ a ^ 

position (IHikadat 33^, in the chapter ^): 

L« itilj iULJiil LjoUiZtl^ 

Jj (read ^ U-Li-U 

This docetic belief, in conjunction with the Raj ‘a doctrine, 
enabled the Ultra-Shiites to assume a position which made them 
30 practically invincible. The former made their Imams invulner- 
able; they were immune from death or murder. The latter 
made them immortal and carried over their living infiuenee to 
posterity. 

— L. 9. okAijo This phrase, 

35 as is well known, forms a part of the Mahdi tradition, IKhald. 
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II, 142 £f. ; Siiouck Hurgronje, Der Mahdi p. 13 If. Apart [43] 
from this generally accepted form of the hadith, we also meet 

with the variant Ur Uili ^ 


IKhald. II, 149'; IBab., Ithbat 35, Diyarbekri II, 
288; Abu’l-Mahasin (Leyden, 1855) I, 243".' Bagd. repeatedly 5 

P- 

quotes the reading instead of One might think of 

a scribal error. But the following story (Bagd. 96'*) makes this 
supposition impossible. Mugira b. Sa‘id (p. 79 ff.) acknowledged 
3Iuhammed b. ‘Abdallah as Imam. But when the latter was 
killed, 3Iugira was cursed by his followers, who maintained lo 


ySi jJJt ij..? xil 

'ibUj jJj J~o 4U.4J 

See also fol. 9’' and Isfr. 12‘, who gives on the same page the 
conventional form of the 3Iahdi tradition. 

— L. 10. I have restored Yahya’s genealogy with the help of 15 
Gen. Leyd. Comp. Tab. Ill, 1515'' note i and 1403” (Addit.), 
where the editor equally substitutes Ilusein (not of-Husein, as he 
expressly remarks). Iji 352' has Yahya b. ‘Omeir. — Yahya 
was killed during the reign of al-3Iusta‘in in 250'', Tab. Ill, 
1515 ff., Shahr. 119. The general of the Zenj (p. 98") pre- 2 i) 
tended to be this Yahya, Tab. Ill, 1745’ (anno 255). 


— L. 12 ff'. The same fact is recorded Tab. Ill, 1518' !>^ys 

. 3Iuhamnied b. 


‘Abdallah was appointed ISahib ash-Shortah of Bagdad in 237*', 
Tab. Ill, 1410',' IKhall. Xo. 3(10 (in the biograj)hy of his 
brother and successor ‘Obeidallah). Ills pedigree, as given in 
our text and conffrined by Tab, and IKhall. (who deals bio- 


■J5 


' Masudi V. 181 gives also the variant cixaJLc L*5^. 

- This Muhammed cannot very well.be identical with the one men- 
tioned Tab. Ill, 1314" who died eleven years earlier. They are erro- 
neously identified in the Tabari index. In the last mentioned passage 
sJUl is to be stmck out with Cod. C. 
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[43] graphically with everyone of his ancestors), is absolutely assiu-ed. 
Just as certain is the genealogy of ITusein b. IsmaJl, whose 
uncle, Ishak b. Ibrahim (1. 16), accepted a prominent post in the 
police of Bagdad in 20T’*, Tab. Ill, 1062“. ‘ Under these circum- 

5 stances it is difficult to account for the apposition 
“the son of his paternal uncle” (1. 15). Perhaps our author 
confounds the fact mentioned hei'e with the one recorded Tab. 
Ill, 1405'“ (anno 236), that Muharamed, the son of Ishak b. 
Ibrahim, dispatched Hiisein b. Isma‘il, this time his real cousin, 
10 to put down a rebellion in Paris. Another not impossible, 

though less probable, solution woidd be to explain as a 

cousin of a remoter degree, — in this case a third cousin. Thus 
Tab. I, 510 (=IAth. I, 142) Moses is called the “‘amm” of 
Phinehas. So far the reading of L. Br. — As for the genealogy 
1.5 given in Ed. and the other codices," it can scarcely be correct 

and seems to be an attempt to explain |*.* • 

[4.4] 44, 1. 1. The genealogy as given in our text is confirmed 

by Gen. Leyd., Va‘kAbi II, 576, and Masudi, VII, 116. 
Elsewhere Muhammed’s genealogy frequently appears in a 
20 mutilated shape. IKhald. I, 361 (also de Slane’s translation) 
has one link too much (Muh. b. Kasim b. Ali b. Ali (sic) b. 
‘Omar). Tab. Ill, 1165 and lAth. VI, 313 have one link too 
little (Muh. b. Kasim b, ‘Omar). Shahr. 118 penult, and Iji 353 
even omit two links (Muh. b. K. b. Ali b. al-IIiisein b. Ali b. 
25 A. T.). Muhammed was sent to prison by Mu‘tasim in 319, 


The relation of the three men mentioned in our text presents itself 
as follows : 


Mus‘ab 


al-Husein Ibrahim 


Tahir Isma'il Ishak 

‘Abdallah al-Husein Muhammed 
I 

Muhammed 


al-Husein 
Tahir Isma'il 

I I 

‘Abdallah al-Hasan 
I (sic) 


Muhammed 
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and he died there, Tab., Masiidi, Shahr. According to Masudi [44] 
(VII, 117), there were many Zeidites at the time he was writ- 
ing his history (333'‘) who believed in the “return” (Raj ‘a) of 
Muhammed. His followers were especially numerous in Kufa, 
Tabaristan and Deilam. 5 

— L. 6 ff. Ibn Hazm’s references to the Keisdnbjyu, which 
are frequent, though brief, substantially enrich our knowledge 
of this important sect. This at once shows itself in the explana- 
tion of the name, which is the only correct one among the 
numerous interpretations offered by other writers. The con-io 
ventional explanation derives the name from Keisan, which is 
declared to have been a nickname of Mukhtar (p. 79*’), so the 
Dictionaries: fauhari (comp. IKhall. No. 570), Jfdunls, lisdu 
and TdJ <d~''Ards, sub voce ; IKot. 300, Ikd 209“, 

Makr. 351-S ( = de ,Sacy II, 592), Bagd. ll*^. On the other 15 
hand, endeavors were made to connect the founder of this sect in 
some way with Ali, or with his son Muhammed b. al-Hanafiyya, 
whom the Keisiinivya regard as his successor and the heir of 
his mystic knowledge (a point on which this sect lays great 
stress). As there was a maula of Ali named Keisi'tn (lit falls, -’o 
while defending his master, in the battle of iSiffin, Tab. I, 3293 
= IAth. Ill, 247), he was declared the founder of the Keisa- 
niyya and the disciple of Ali, or of Muhammed b. al-Hanafiyya, 
in the lore of mysticism, see 8hahr. (who distinguishes between 
the Keisaniyya and the Mukhtiiriyya), similarly Abu'l-Maali 25 
157, IKhall. ib. (who also quotes the preceding explanation, 
with the confession «JJt^), IKhald. I, 357,* Makr. ib., 
Kremer, Ideen 375. An attempt to reconcile both derivations 
is the interpretation quoted by Bagd. (11'*) “that Mukhtar 
acquired his heterodox opinions from a maula of Ali by the name so 
of Keisdnf or the explanation recorded by Kashi 75 that 
Mukhtfir was called Keisi'in after All’s maula, “who induced 
him to seek revenge for al-Husein’s blood and pointed out to 
him his murderers.” Closest to the facts is Masudi V, ISO: 

‘ ‘ They were called Keisaniyya because of their relation to 35 


* The suffix in literally refers to Muh. h. al-Haiiatiyya. and so it 

is taken by de Slane, p. 403. In accordance with our expositions, how- 
ever, the suffix must be referred to Ali, who is mentioned a little earlier. 
VOL. XXIX. 3 
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[44] al-Miikhtar 1). Abi ‘Obeid atb-Tbakafi, whose name was Keisan 
and whose kunya was Abu ‘Onira . . . f>o}ne of them, hoic- 
eeer, hold that Keisan ^Ibn ^ Ontra^ is not identiccd with 
(d-Mukhtdr^’’ (he refers for further information to his 3Iakalat). 
5 The only correct explanation is the one offered by Ibn Hazm 
(here and Text, ]). TT‘“), who designates Keisan Abu ‘Omra as 
the follower (sahib) of Miikhtar. The person referred to is 
Keisan, the chief of iliikhtar’s body-guard. Tab. II, 6T1‘ ( = 
lAth. IT, 187).' He was a maula of the ‘Oreina, a clan of the 
10 Southern Bajila (Wilstenfeld, Tahellen, 9"), and stood at the 
head of the Mawali. As the latter were the main actors in 
Mukhtar’s uprising (comp, especially the characteristic notice 
Tab. II, 0.51'), the sect, which first asserted itself on this occa- 
sion, received its name (perhaps as a nomen odiosum) from the 
15 leader of the ilawali." 

So far the name of the sect. As for its tenets, they contain 
elements both of the Zeiditic and the Imamitic creed, a circum- 
stance which renders the classification of the Keisaniyya within 
the bipartite division of Shiism extremely diflicult. Their cardi- 
20nal doctrine is the recognition of the Imamate of iluhammed b. 
al-IIanafiyya. But while agreeing with the Zeidiyya in reject- 
ing the strictly legitimate principle in the Imamate and basing 
the claims of the Imam on his personal qualifications,® they 
strongly enqihasize with the Imamiyya his supernatural knowl- 
25 edge of mystic lore. ‘ In consequence of this ambiguous position, 
the theologians often count the Keisaniyya as an independent 
sect, on an equal footing with the Zeidiyya and Imamiyya, thus, 
e. g.. Shahr. 109, Bagd. 9", Isfr. 7 '. 'J'he latter two, however, 
become unfaithful to their own classification and occasionally 

•10 reckon the Keisaniyya among the Imamiyya : 

Isfr. 14'' (the same Bagd.). I. II., too, appears to 

' Kashi 75 strangely misses the point when he states that iSIukhtar was 
called Keisan ‘‘after his sahib ash-Shortah whose kunya was Abu 
‘Omra and whose name was Keisan.’’ See his other explanation above. 

- Comp. Wellhausen, Opp. 89, and the footnote. 

^ Ibn Hazm can scarcely be correct when he incidentally remarks 
(Ed. IV, 103^) that according to the Keisaniyya. Muhammed b. al-Hana- 

flyya was Imam through a written statement ( 

1 Van Vloten, Chiitisme. i). 41-43. 
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waver on this point.* While in our jjUssage he expressly [44] 
designates them as a hraiieh of the Zeidiyya — and he is the more 
justified in doing so, as, in distinetion from all other writers, 
he regards as the cardinal doctrine of the Zeidiyya the recogni- 
tion of the Imamate in all the descendants of Ali (not Fatima),' — 5 
he counts them repeatedly (Text 45**, Oo'", 54") among the sects 
of the Imamiyya. 

After the death of Muh. h. al-llanafiyya, the Keisaniyya fell 
asunder into a number of factions. The most imj»ortant of these 
was the Hdshimhjya , which transferred the Imamate to his son lo 
Abu Hashim and considered him the heir of his father's mystic 
knowledge, Shahr. 113. Abii Ilashim having died without 
offspring, the Hashimiyya were again divided into a large 
number of factions, which assigned the Imamate to various 
pretenders. Only a fraction of the Keisaniyya, stimulated is 
by the mystery that surrounded Mnh.’s death,** denied his death 
altogether, and believed that he was hidden in the Radwa 
mountains, whence he would ‘‘return.’’ This belief, as is 
well-known, found its poetical expression through Kuthay- 
yir and as-Sayyid, and became through them known as specific- 2 j 
ally Keisanitie.* A notice by Bagd. (11'') has luckily preserved 

the name of the originator of this belief: 

Aam) ^“5^^ sX^Lj 


* See Intrucluction, p. Ua. 

See Introil., p. 2S. and Text, p. 75*-’’, 58 ■ and Comm. 

® The year of liis death fluctuates between 80 and 111 ! See IKot. 111. 
Masudi V. 367, IKhall. No. 570, and especially Nawawi, Tuiidib 113. 
The same uncertainty exists as regards the place of his death. See the 
above-mentioned sources and Barbierde Jleynard in Journal Asiatique. 
1874, p. 165. 

* The dogmatic historians are veiy well aware of tliese differences 
within the Keisanh'va. See also Istakhri 21 f^IHaukal 2.Si, Yakut II, 
790-'-'. Masmli V, 180. 
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[44] yS>^ J,l ajIjLftI aoLlh.e:^ 

Similarly Isfr. 10".' 

The Radwa mountain (or rather mountains) is situated at a 
distance of seven days from Medinrf, Yakut II, 790. It was 
5 considered extremely fertile, and was believed to be one of the 
mountains of Paradise." 

The individual traits, with which the belief in Ibn al-Hana- 
fiyya’s sojourn in Radwa has been embellished, are properly intel- 
ligible only when we bear in mind their origin, as well as the 
10 origin of the underlying conception, which is no other than the 
Messianic idea. On the overwhelming influence of this idea 
over Islam, see de Sacj^ XXXI ff., van Vloten, Chiitisuie 5411. 
and my essay “ Die Messiasidee im Islam” (in Festschrift sum 
siebzigsten Gehiirtstetije A. Ferlmer's, Frankfurt a. M. 1903, pp. 
15 116-130, especially 1:J1 ff. and 127). This influence also shows 
itself in numerous minor details which the Muhammedan theolo- 
gians, being unaware of their origin, were bound to misunder- 
stand, and which they in consequence purposely modified. A 
striking example of this tendency is offered, in our opinion, by 
20 the detail, also recorded by I. H., that Ibn al-Hanafiyya was sur- 
rounded by beasts of prey. The original significance of this 
conception can scarcely be doubtful when examined in the 
form in which it appears in a poem of as-Sayyid (Agh. VII, 4). 
In view of the importance of the question, I (juote the decisive 
25 verses in the original, adding the vowels and a translation : 


' Makr. 353' says briefly ^1 oJLSj 

^ It |vJ Still briefer Abu’l-Maali 

158 . — Is this Abu Karb, of whom 

nothing else is known, identical perhaps with ^1, whom Ali 

banished for his extravagant doctrines, Ikd 269 'i 
- Interesting in this connection is Burton's remark [Pilgrimage to 
al-Medinah and Mecca, ed. 1898, I, 322) : ■■ I heard much of its val- 
leys and fruits and bubbling springs, but afterward I learned to 
rank these tales with the superstitious legends attached to it. Gazing 
at its bare and ghastly heights, one of our party, whose wit was soured 
by the want of fresh bread, surlily remarked that such a heap of ugli- 
ness deserved ejection from heaven, an irreverence too public to escape 
general denunciation.” 
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“Years and months (has Ibii al-IIanafiyya been hidden). But 5 
he can be seen in Eadva in a glen among leojiards and lions. 
He resides between land marks (?),' while big-eyed kine and 
the young ones of ostriches walk about at evening tide in the 
company of speckled goats. Together with them graze beasts 
of prey. Yet none of tliem attacks them to tear them with the lo 
point (of their teeth?). They (the tame animals) are through 
him’ secure from destruction, and they feed together without 
fear on the same meadow and at the same drinking place.’’ 

There is no need to prove that this description is a reflex of 
the Messianic prophecy Isa. 11, and the parallel is far more strik- is 
ing when we take into consideration the orthodox Muhammedan 
belief that at the end of Time, when Jesus shall have re-aj)peared 
and introduced the Golden Age, “lions and camels, tigers and 
oxen, wolves and lambs will graze peacefully together, and 
boys will play with snakes without danger."’ This original 20 
idea of the eternal peace extending over the wild animals can 
still be discerned ini. II. 's words, if we vocalize (Ed. IV, 1T9”) 

and thus read the plural, which 
is also found in as-Sayyid’s poem (first line of our quotation).* 
In any event, the Jlessianic character of this conception was 25 
misunderstood. The wild animals were taken to be the guard- 
ians of Ibn al-II. The plural was accordingly substituted by 


Comp. Lane s.v. 



’ Through Muh. b. al-H. 


U 

If the sufSx referred to » -v. we should 


expect xjJi , not [See, however, p. 38, n. 1.] 

^ Snouck-Hurgrcmje, Der Mahdi, p. 9. 

* In our translation, p. , we have followed the ordinary concep- 
tion. 
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[44] the singular, and in explanation the dual iuliaASV.,; was added, 
which gives an entirely different appearance to the whole 
description, thus, e. g., Shahr. Ill penult., Fawdt al-'Wafaydt 
I, 24, Bagd. 11*', Isfr. 10\ 

.5 The other details recorded in this paragrajdi equally show traces 
of the Messianic idea. 

“ Conversing with angels” (1. 11) has its source apparently 
in the words of as-Sayyid (Agh. VIII, 32, Masudi V, 183) 

xJoiLJt The Messias residing in Paradise 

10 (comp, liet Jlcnnidrash, ed. Jellinek II, 20), he naturally holds 
intercourse with the angels. 

L. 12 apparently rests on as-Sayyid’s verse Lj 

Masudi V, 183, Dahabi, TcCrtlch al-Islum VII.' 
Here the original conception obviously is that the Messiah gets 
15 his food from the outside. I. II. ’s words remind one vividly 
of I Kings IT, 6. 

Another form of this conception which strongly indicates 
Messianic influence is that wliich makes Ibn al-H. derive his 
sustenance from two fountains, one of honey, the other of water, 
suboth flowing near him. Bagd. 11'-' (and Isfr. 10"): 

O j >1 1 1 , comp. Faicdt I, 24. This state- 

ment is probably derived from a Keisanite poem which is gener- 
ally assigned to Kuthayyir, Agh. VIII, 32, Masudi V, 182, 
25 Shahr. Ill, IKhald. I, 358." The real character of this conception 


' Ms. Strassburg (Spitta No. 12), in the biography of Muhammed b. 
al-Hanafiyya. The Ms. is not paginated. — Comp. Yakut II, 790-'' 


0);J 15^ 


Istakhri 21 (=IHaukal 28) only has 




- Only IBab., Ithbat 32, ascribes it to as-Sayyid. Similarly Agh. VII, 
10, contrary to VIII, 32, and omitting the decisive verse. 


eLoj ^ ^ V 

.lust what considerations led Barbier de Meynard {Journal Asiatique, 
1874, p. 247) to decide in favor of as-Sayyid's authorship is difficult to 
understand. 
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is revealed in the undeniably older form whieh is 2 jreserved [44] 

I 

Bagd. hd''. Ibn as-Saud;\ (j). IS’®) is (jiioted as saying: 

si 

f -sf ^ O ^ 

^ &Xaam L*.g^ LA<_a/ , to M'hieh assertion Bagd. 

reasonably replies (9.5*) iuji tXsj 5 

. <=^Lo jV.^ Ljiklic. 


This “honey and butter” which is the food of the Messias seems 
nothing but the C*3^^ ilNtDri which, according to Isaiah’s pre- 
diction (T, ’i'i), “everyone shall eat that is left in the land. 

It is but natural that to Kuthayyir, who was at home in Xajd 10 
and Hijaz,° water appeared a more appropriate article of food 
than butter (or cream), which was accessible to every Bedouin,’ 
the more so, since the Kadwa mountains were believed to be 
very rich in water. 

■ — L. IG. Musa b. .Ta‘far, with the by-name al-Kazim, was 15 
born 129 and died between lis3-lS(j, IKhall. Xo. 7.50, Tab. 
Ill, 049, see also ib. 2500. He was imprisoned by the Caliph 
Mahdi and, having been released for a time, again imprisoned 
by Rashid. It is assumed that he was poisoned in prison, 
IKhall. ib., Shahr. 127. He was buried in the Knreish eeme -20 


tery (yijjs jjLiw 3) 


in Bagdad, and his grave was still visited 


by pilgrims in the time of Bagdadi : 

^ i (Bagd. 19'*). 


’ Isfr. 06 “ ^ 

[[.add *46^] ijLaa* 

^ 9 

(^read 

- Kuthayyir lived mostly in Medina: Brockeimann, Oeschichte der 
arab. Litt. I, 48. His poems are innumerable time.s quoted by Yakut 
as loci probantes for localities of that district. 

** This also would speak in favor of Kuthayyir's authorship of that 
poem. As-Sayyid lived mosth' m large cities. Brockeimann I, 83. 
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[44] The sect which recognizes Milsa as Ja ‘far’s successor in the 
Imamate, his elder brother Isma‘il having died before his father, 

are called the ^[nsmciyya or Shahr. 126, 

Bagd. Isfr. 1.3'’, IHaukal 65“' and others. After his death 
5 his followers still denied that he was dead and believed in his 
“return.”’ They were for this reason designated by a more 
comprehensive term as the Wakifa or Wakifiyya (see p. 51), 
Shahr. 127; IBab., Itlihat 36.” Probably in consequence of 
their having been deceived in this expectation, the Mhsawiyya 
10 were branded by their opponents as the Mamtura: “those that 
were rained upon.” “The belief of the Wakiliyya attaches 
to Milsa b. Ja‘far. The}' are identical with the Mamtura, and 
it is by this name that this party is known in distinction from 
other sects of the Shiites” (Masudi VII, 117). Zeid. says 

15 similarly (fol. 104^) : ^ 5 -“^ 

xisiyi JUb^ 

. See also Kashi ‘287, bottom. According to Shahr., 
this nickname was coined by Ali b. Isma’il (p. 60"), who said 

20 to them ia »xi |VAjl Lo. Bagd. ascribes it to Yhnus 

b. ‘Abderrahman:" 'e^yMy^\ (jA*j 

ijoju j, JLSi . 

Isfr. again ascribes this utterance to the well-known Shiite 
Zurara b. A‘yun. 


' Kashi 286 tells a story which satisfactorily accounts for the rise of 
this belief. Two trustees of Musa, who w'ere in charge of a fund of 
30,000 dinars consisting of taxes that belonged to Mfisa, had squandered 
the money while the latter was in prison. When Musa died, the trus- 
tees, fearing the claims of his heirs, denied MOsa's death, and endeavored 
to spread the belief in his *• return.” 

’ The opposition of the “ Twelvers ” to this belief vented itself in the 
invention of utterances, usually put into the mouth of Ja'far. which 
violently protest against the Mflsawiyya doctrine. Some very charac- 
teristic specimens may be found in Kashi 284-288. 

2 One of Musa’s adherents, Fihr. 220 ; comp. Tusy, p. 366 f. 
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— L. 20. The name of this sect is spelt and [4J:] 

Shahr. 126 is in doubt as to wliether this name is 
derived from a man or a place The other sources 

have nothing to offer on the subject. The reading al-Basri 
(instead of al-Misri) adopted in our text is, apart from general s 

considerations, confirmed by the notice Isfr. 13'': jLxAiijjllijl 

“^9 * ^ 

^ 1 . 5 * ' 

The meaning of the last words is not quite clear to me. 0 *^ 5 ^ 
is a vault, especially a sepulchral vault (Dozy, s. v.).“ 

— L. 21. Ja‘far as-Sadik was born 80 or 83 and died in lo 
IVIedina in 148 during Mansur’s reign; IKhall. Xo. 130; 
Xawawi, Talidib, p. 19-5 ; see also Blochct 12. Ja‘far occupie.s 
a central position among the Imams of the Shi ‘a. His author- 
ity is considered final. See on this unique position of Ja‘far 
pp. 79‘, 89® and Index. 1.3 

45 , 1. 1. On IstmVil, see Index. [45] 

— Ibidem. The reading Sababiyya (note 1) is frequently to 
be met with in MSS. See, e. g.. Text, p. tl, note 13; Comm, 
p. 27, n. 2; Tab. Ill, 29, note k; Lubb. al-Lubab s. v. 
note d; the examples can be easily multiplied. The manuscripts 20 
of Bagd. and Isfr., which bestow great care on the diacritical 
points, consistently read the same way. This coincidence can- 
not be accidental. The reading is satisfactorily accounted for 
when we bear in mind that the characteristic and most objec- 
tionable feature of Shiism, in the eyes of the orthodox, is the 25 

‘•‘the denunciation of the Companions,” especially 

’ Yakut IV, 733 mentions a place jLwJijl near Hamadan. 

It is difficult to state whether this is the place to which Shahr. refers. 

- Is mentioned among the celebrities of the Im&miyya 

Shahr. 145 identical with our — Tusy. p. 186 (No. 400), says of a 

certain ‘Abdallah b. Ahmad b. Abi Zeid al-Anbari U ... 1^ ■, I 

aul . Fihr. 198^ reads instead RjuuiJI 

X^^LaJI . But the reading is no doubt correct, as immedi- 

ately afterwards a man is mentioned who also belonged to the party of 
Ja'far. 
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[45] of Abu Bekr and ‘Omar. Attachment to All without this 
s 6 a ^ 

denunciation is Goldziher, S/ii^a 443, n. 3, comp. 

ZDMG. 50, 115. See Text 72, n. 2, and the characteristic anec- 
dote, below p. Go. Typical is also the notice Agh. XI, IG*: The 
5 Keisanite Khandak al-Asadi, having been assured by Kuthayyir 
that his family would be taken care of, denounces in Mekka, 
during the pilgrimage, Abii Bekr and ‘Omar and sutlers mar- 
tyrdom for it. The Sunnites therefore designate the Shiites 
as Sabbabhn, “denouncers”, Goldziher, ZDMG. 36, 280, n. 1. 
10 As the name Sabaiyya is frequently applied to ultra-Shiitic 
sects in general (p. 100), it was for polemical purposes, with a 
slight change in the diacritical points, transformed into Saba- 
biy va, or more correctly, Sabbabiyya.' 

— L. 2. On Ibn Sabii, see p. 18” If. 

15 — L. 3. The belief that Ali was hidden in the clouds whence 

he would return on earth is ascribed by all theological writers 
(Shahr. 132 ult. ; Iji 343; Makr35T‘; see also IKhald. I, 358) 
to Ibn Saba. While many, or most, doctrines attributed to this 
founder of Shiism are apocryphal or of later origin, thin belief 
20 is no doubt authentic. This conception must have become 
extremely popular among the Shiites at an early period, as 
numerous early authorities bear witness to it. Muslim, Sahih 
(Cairo 1284*', I, 51) in the name of Sufyan (ath-Thauri, died 

161) ; Jyu . Zeid. fol. 104" 

S 0 

25 mentions a special sect called as-Sahabiyya 

S £ ^ 

3 Lpfi !sLfljL2 . Abu’l- 

Maali 158 calls the founder of this sect Muhammed b. Ya‘kub 

sLspc iLo^ui-JI 


’ Curiously enough there was also a sect called Sabbabiyya, named 
after Sabfexb, a client of the Omeyyad familj', which throughout the 
Omeyyad reign stood up for this dynasty and denounced its enemies, 
Agh. XIV, 162. — -A certain ‘Abdallah b. Sabbab is mentioned Ikd 269, 
immediately after ‘Abdallah b. Saba, as one whom Ali banished for his 
extravagant doctrines. But I have nowhere found any reference to 
this person. 
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Shiitic traditionist (died 1T4), “who was a silly, weak-minded 
old man, believed that Ali was in the clouds. He would sit in 
our midst, then lookup to the clouds and exclaim: ‘Here is 
Ali, passing in the clouds !’ ’’ (IKhald. II, 155. quoting from 5 
an-Nasii’i, died 757''). The poet Ishak b. Suweid al-‘Adawi' 
ridicules in a much-quoted poem" “the people who greet the 
clouds when they mention Ali.” This belief spread the more 
easily, as All's grave was unknown,^ Damiri, Hni/dt ul-ILn/mran 
(Bfilak 1284'‘) II, 2G7. According to Ibn Asiikir (died 571),* lo 
the camel which was carrying All’s body to Medina to be buried 
there disappeared with the body: “for this reason the people of 
‘Irak say he is in the clouds.” 

On the Messianic basis of this conception, see my essay “Die 
Messiasidee im Islam,” p. 125. is 

— L. 9 ff. This utterance of Ibn Saba is in all probability 
derived from the anecdote told by Jahiz, Ba^dn (Cairo 1313'') 
II, 73,^ on the authority of ash-Sha'bi (d. Iu3). A certain 
Jarir b. Keis met Ibn as-Saud:'» ( = Ibn Saba) in Madain." “He 
(Ibn Saba) said: What is the news? I said: the Commander 20 
of the Faithful ( = Ali) has been killed . . . He said: Even if 
you had brought us his brain in a hundred bags, we would 
surely know that he would not die till he should drive you with 
his stick.’’ Bagd. 94'‘ tells the same story, perhaps drawing 

from the same source, in a similar manner: ^Lc ,5 

JLiii Juj Jsi aJ 


if ‘Abdallah b. Lahi'a, the well-known [45] 


’ Bagd. 94'', 43' He was a contemporary of Wasilb. ‘Ata, ib. 

* Bagd. ib. : Isfr. 29''; Kamil ed. Wright 546’: Ikd 267. 


’ The Imamites, however, insist that he was buried in ™ Kufa, 

Abu’l-Maali, 164 ; IBab., Ttikadut 22''. Their motive is plain, see 
p. 30>‘. 

" Quoted by Suyuti. Ta’rikh 175, also by ad-Dimishki al-Karanulni, 
Akhbdr ad-Duiral (on the margin of I. Atlnr's Ta'rtkh, Bulak. 1290' ) I, 


3211 

^ I. H. quotes Jahiz also Text 50’ and elsewhere. — The passage in 
BayAn was pointed out to me by the late van Vloten, Leyden. 

" Ali banished Ibn Saba to JIadain. Shahr. 132. Ikd 269, Bagd. 6'', 94*. 
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[45] |»J Sj-o xcLoJo (read 

^'y^. ^gXa. V JtiV. 

The reading- adopted in the text (note 6) is in accordance with 
these quotations. 

5 On the two doctrines (Raj ‘a and Docetism) underlying Ibn 
Saha’s utterance, see p. 23 ff. 

— L. 12 ff. The following are counted among the Keisaniyya, 
because they regarded their Imams as the successors of Abrl 
Hashim, the son of Muhammed b. al-Hanafiyya (p. 89*). 

10 — L. 13. On Abil Muslim, see Index. 

— L. 15 ff. ‘Abdallah rose under the last Omeyyad Caliph in 
127, see the elaborate accounts of Agh. XI, 60 ff. ; Tab. II, 
1879 ff. ; lAth. V, 246. He was forced to give up Kufa and to 
retreat into the mountains of Media. He was in temporary pos- 
15 session of the province of Paris, and — this is significant in connec- 
tion with 1. 16 — the mountains of Isbahan. He went so far as to 
strike his own coins (ZDMG. 46, 443). He was killed in 129 by 
order of Abil Muslim, Tab. II, 1976 = IAth. V, 282. See about 
him also Text 71'‘. — Gen. Let'd. has the following notice about 


20 him: (read ajUI JulC 

|V-L»jo a-JLc 

sic) aJ JLaj W? (I'ead 


S 

His followers were called Jamthiyya, Bagd. 97*', 103*; Isfr. 
25 57“ * ; Iji 345 ; Makr. 353", because his father” Mu‘awiya bore the 
by-name DiVl-Janahein, see especially Xawawi, Talidlh 339. 

On the Imamate of the descendants of Ja‘far b. Abi Talib 
see I. H.’s remark (Ed. IV. 90‘“) : ‘‘one party says: the 


> The text is corrupt (sic) aJUl tXxc ^Lol 

” On the sects deriving their name from the father's name of the 
founder see Goldziher, ZDMG. 61, 75, n. 2. 
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Imamate is permissible only in the descendants of Ja‘fai' b. Abi [45] 
Talib. Subsequently they confined it to ‘Abdallah b. Mu‘:iwiya 
b. Abdallah b. Ja‘far b. A. T.” 

His father Mu‘awiya“ must already have enjoyed a similar dis- 
tinction. When he still was a school boy, the Keisanite — this is 5 
important on account of 1. 14 — Kuthayyir would hug him 
fondly and say to him : “Thou art one of the little ])rophets” 
(Agh. VIII, 34, see p. 3T, note 4.) 

— L. 20. ‘Abdallah’s teachings as described by Bagd., Iji and 
Makr. are in the nature of other ultra-Shiitic doctrines : God’s to 
successive incarnation in the prophets and Imams, “ the belief in 
Transmigration of Souls coupled with the denial of Resurrec- 
tion (see p. 74) and the allegorical interpretation of the Koran, 

Iji, Makr. =de Sacy II, 595. 


1 Ed. erroneously Ali. Cod. L. II, 86“ has the cori ect reading. 

& ^ 

- Interesting is the remark o£ Sibt, Imams; (read I) 

VM S w « 

VI tX^I (read J^) fjlxj JJjJ 

Jq^'l .—Of his offspring Gen. Leyd. says: jUAj &J 

tXJj ^ jul i, AJI 

iS tX^ SJ.LsW 

.ouu.'l Ijjo JjdI ^ ^ Lo^ ataXw ^j.£. juJLXwjo 
s Bagd. OT* joXo ^x Jolj j.LoVI ye tJl 

W Ci® 

C.^1 S^JtjLo 

^5^ uS Vl ^y^'' 1^4 t)u-t 

ciJjtA y ^ y j.aI ,i «JVl . Here tlie text 

breaks off. Between 97'' and 98' something (in all probability one leaf) 
is missing. This is to be added to Ahwardt’s Catalogue No. 2800. On 
this doctrine of successive incarnation see Text 68' and Comm. 
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[45] On the belief in ‘Abdallah’s concealment (gaiba) in the moun- 
tains of Isbahan see especially Iji (who writes and 

Isfr. 57". 

— L. 22. On the Dahriyya see de Boer 80. — One of his 
5 table companions was called al-Bakli, because he was of the 
opinion that man is like a vegetable (al-bakl) “and when he 
dies, he does not return (on earth)”, see j). 24, n. 1, Agh. XI, 75. 
‘Abdallah’s Sahib ash-Shortah is said to have been a Dahrite, 
ibidem. 

10 46 , 1. 2 if. The same belief of the Jews in four Immortals 

[40] is mentioned by I. II., Ed. I, 187, in a brief survey on Jewish 
history. After Joshua it was Phinehas who ruled over the 
Jews for twenty-live years. '“A large section of them (the 
Jews) maintain that he is alive till this day, he and three per- 

15 sons besides him, viz., Ilyas (Elijah) the Prophet, the Aronide,'® 
Malkisidek’ b. Falig’ b. ‘Abir [b. Shiilih]’ b. Arfahshad b. Siim 
b. Xith, the servant whom Ibrahim dispatched to woo Ribkii,' 
the daughter of Batuil,’ the son of Xakhhr, the brother of 
Ibrahim.” 

20 In our passage (p. 46, note 1) L. Br. also add the name of 
Methuselah. But it is clear from the parallel (juoted here that 
the name came in by mistake." 

As to the four others above-mentioned, there can scarcely be 
any doubt that, as far as Malchizedek is concerned, I. II. con- 


’ The following variants are taken from Codd. L. and V.- 
with Ed. See Introd., p. 18. 

- V. missing. See p, 47-’". 

'* V. missing. 


•L. agrees 


‘Ed. ^JLi, 


L. V. 


JU. 


' V. (sic). Ed. L. missing. Supplied in view of Gen. 

10, 24. ^ 


* So L. Y.— Ed. 'iJisy 
'• L. V. Jlyo. 

* Methusaleni is reputed in Jewish tradition as a p’“T5» ** ^ 

fectly righteous man." Aboth di R. Nathan. ed-Schechter, ch. 32, and he 
is counted among the seven Long lived. Baba Bathra, fob 121'', comp. 
Goldziher, Kitdb alAIirammarin, p. xui. But this has nothing to do 
with immortality. Perhaps he is confounded here with his father 
Enoch. 
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founds the .Tews with the Christians. iNt.’s immortality is taught [46] 
as early as in the Epistle to the Jlehrews 1, 8; 7, 3 tf., and it is 
known from the polemics of the Church fathers to what extent 
this belief, which found expression in a special sect called 
Malchizedekites, was sjjread among Christian sectarians. 5 

The genealogy of M. as given ))y I. IT. (and other writers) 
is only a modification of the early .lewish tradition (also recorded 
by the Church fathers) which identifies him with Sem, the son 
of Xoah; see Louis Ginzberg, iJie Iloiieiuda hei den Kirehen- 
vittern I, 118, II, 104. lo 

Eliezer, “the servant of Ibrahim,” is mentioned among the 
nine Immortals who entered Paradise while still alive, iJerekh 
Eres Zntn^ ch. 1. It is worthy of notice that in neither pas- 
sage is Eliezer mentioned by name. He was probably desig- 
nated in .lewish circles merely as ir, 

Elijah’s immortality, which is, of course, a direct consequence 
of the Biblical report, is already implied in Sirach 48'“ '’. On 
the Rabbinical legends clustering around Elijah sec the exhaust- 
ive article (by Louis Ginzberg) in Jeieiah E/n-i/eJojiedin V, 

1'22 if. — The notion that he was a Kdhen, “an Aronide,” is 20 
very old and already known to the Church fathers, Jen:. Enc. 
y, 1’23" bottom; Ginzberg, T>ie IIi/i<iiid(i II, pp. 76-8n. 

Phinehas is in .Tewish tradition commonly identified with 
Elijah. This identification is very old and already known to 
Origen, Ginzberg, T>ie Henjejnda II. p. 78. 25 

— Note 7, 1. '1. Read “brainless” (Turkish). 

— L. 8. The literature on al-Khadir is too extensive to be 
recorded here in detail. The best accounts on the Khadir 
legends are found in “Lhadabi’s 'Arais (Cairo 1300''), ]>. 137 if., 
Damiri, Ilnyat id-ITmjdirdii (Bfdak I'lSl' ) I. 338 if. (sub voce jo 
and Tnj nl-'-Ariht III, 187 (sub voce 
The ubiquitous prophet is particularly pojnilar with the Siifis 
(see espee. I'dJ ib.), just as Elijah is with the .lewi.sh mystics. 

The famous Silfi Ibn al-‘Arabi (died OoS' j — to ipiote one instance 
. out of many — records in his al-Futiihat al-Makkiyya numerous m 
conversations with al-Khadir, Kremer, p. 103, comp. ji. 71 

note. 

The Shiitic sects which believe in the “concealment’’ and 
“return” (gaiba and raj‘a, p. 28) of their Imams quote in con- 
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[46] firmation of their belief the continued existence of al-Khadir 
and Elijah, Shahr. 131, IKhalds I, 358. 

— L. 10. Elijah is usnally associated with deserts and ruins, 
see, e. g., Pirke Aboth, ch. 6, Berakhoth 3'', Sanhedrin 98". — 
5 al-Khadir (“the green Prophet’’) is, on account of his name, 
brought in connection with water and vegetation. 

— L. 13. The same objection is found in connection with 
Elijah, who in the belief of the people is present at every cir- 
cumcision. “How can it be imagined that Elijah should be pres- 

10 ent at every circumcision that takes place in Israel ? How can 
he accomplish it, since, Israel being a nation scattered and 
divided, many circumcisions take jdace simultaneously in the 
East of the World and the West thereof?” Glasberg, Zichron 
Srith hi-Rishonim (Berlin 1S9'2) p. 233. 

15 47, 1. 3. “ ‘Abdallah b. Salara” is a lapsus calami for “ ‘Abd 

[47] as-Salam.” — Muhammed b. ‘xVbd as-Salam is identical with Ibn 
‘Abd as-Salam, who defends the belief in al-Khadir, TCij al- 
‘Ard;! Ill, 18T. He is mentioned by Ibn al-Abbar, Comple- 
'inention lidri ((d-Sdah, ed. Codera, Madrid 188T, j). 136, Xo. 483: 

20 (sic) iaiLit — 

Talabira is situated on the Tajo, in the district of Toledo, 
Yakut III, 542. 

— L. 6. I have not been able to identify this Katib with the 
not unusual name. He is mentioned by I. H., Ed. I, 111 : 

25 He takes I. H. to a friend of his to show him the miracles he 
is working. But I. H. succeeds in unmasking him as a juggler. 

— L. 11. Thishadith, which is recorded both by Muslim and 
Bukhari and is in consequence canonical, reads fully as follows: 

The Prophet says to Ali 

)l 2(jl Cp®- Nawawi, Tahdih 438, Ibn 

al-Athir, Usd. al- Gaha IV, 26’ (with the variant ;54 Y«j 5^3 Y) 
comp. ZDMG. 50, 119. The tendency of the hadith is trans- 
parent. It is directed against the extravagant worship of xVli 
(and the Imams) by the Gfdiya. On the beginning of the 

1 Whether repeatedly quoted by 

I. H. in Isnads (e. g., Ed. I, 109 ult, V, 5*') is identical with our Muham- 
med I am not in a position to determine. 
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liadith see j). 135^“. — A similar tradition with the same tend- [47] 
ency is quoted by Goldziher, Huh. St. II, 105. 

— Xote 8. Cod. L. contains the followino- marginal note 
(in extremely illegible and unpointed characters) 

ii^Ls sAxj y «jl sLajuc b 

aAajjji sJkjLj d^H, V 

L4J La.^ ^JiMylO 3AJI 

iJJt Aa*J &jf Ua-* |•^*AJt 

iwAa Lfc^j 'ijUyM - The gloss is apparently 

that of a reader. It is missing in Br. which is otherwise iilen- 10 
ticai with L. 

— L. 15. I. II. expresses himself similarly Ed. I, 77'; “It 
is well-established that the Prophet sai<l that there would be no 
pro])het after him, with the exception of what the reliable 
traditions contain regarding the advent of Jesus, who was sentio 
to the Jews and whom the Jews pretend to have killed and 
erucitied. It is necessary hrmly to believe in ail this and it is 
well-established that the existence of prophecy after the Pro])het 
is absurd.” 

— L. 17. The Berber tribe Baragwata in the extreme Xorth- -e 
west of Africa formed an inde2>endent commonwealth under 
Tarif, who claimed descent from the tribe Simeon. Ilis son 
Salih pretended to be a proj)het and composed a new Koran of 
eighty Suras in the Berberic language, Ibn Adhari, ed. Dozy 
I, 44. For their doctrine, .see ibidem '134 If. During the reign-'" 
of their seventh king they still expected the “return” of Salih; 
Dozy, Isl. 34s IT., Kremer, Tdein -lOO, 37'2. 

— Xote 17. d'he Baragwata Commonwealth was destroyed 
by the Almoravides in 1030, Dozy, ih., Kremer, ih. 

— L. 19. The name of this sect alternates between Katdyya so 

(xAaJsj) and KittPiyya (xaxaLj)- The former is found, e. g., 

Masudi Till, 40; Shahr. 17, 177, 178, 147; iVIakr. 351"*. The 
latter form is consistently used by I. II., Bagd. and Isfr., also 
Masudi V, 443, 475. The form Kitti‘iyya as the more unusual 
one seems to be original. 35 
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[47] The nature of the Kitti‘iyya can best be understood when 
contrasted with its antithesis, the Wakifiyya or Wiikifa, p. 40. 
The point of controversy is the reality of the Imam’s death (see 
p. 30) and the question, dependent on it, of the election of a 

6 successor. ^ or means “to be 

uncertain, to be in doubt,' as regards the Imam’s death,” i. e., 
refuse to believe that the Imam is dead and, still recosnizinor 
him as Imam, refrain from electing a successor. The exact 
reverse of it is JSJy+J “definitely to assert his death,”’ to 

10 believe that the death of the Imam was real and, in consequence, 
transfer the Imamate from the dead Imam to his suc- 

cessor. This state of the case is still perfectly clear in Shahr. , 

as the following examples will show: 173 . . . nj’y.je 

aOjI J,l jLoLo^l 

lo SiXxJ SxLxiVI (in opposition to the Wakifiyya, 

p. 40). Then i-ii'j and sjtiyi were interpreted in their literal 

meaning “to stand still ” and the construction XAAx(ois^) oiS* 
came in use in the sense: “ to stand still at him (at the Imam),” 
i. e., to uphold his Imamate without electing a successor because 
20 of the unreal character of his death. Substantially then this 

exjjression is identical with the phrase liii* , 

and both are opposed to “to believe in the Imam’s 

death and elect a new Imam.” Thus Shahr. 1’27 

Xlxioftjl JUuj ^ i5^) 

2o KAxiLJt iXxj '•ax4J jw* 

or P- Ifi: JUj |vi' 


’ See, e. g., Shahr. 131 4JL53 . “Then we are 

in doubt concerning this.” 

- See on this meaning of my Sprachgebrauch des Maimonides, 

I, (Frankfort on M., 1902) sub voce. 
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, or ib.: ikXsL^^ JLsj 

'.soVjl iooLcVf 


Both the beliefs of the Iptti‘iyya and Wakitiyya are in them- 
selves merely relative conceptions and express but a certain 
attitude of mind. They become real only when applied to 5 
certain definite individuals. In consequence of this their rela- 
tive character, their contents are somewhat elastic and change 
in accordance with the person to whom they are applied. As a 
rule, the contrast between the two sects hinges on the person of 
Mhsa b. JaTar (p. 39"), the succession down to .Ta‘far, his lo 
father, being a matter of common agreement among the Shiites 
(p. 104"'). Those that refuse to admit his death and await his 
“return” are called Wakifiyya (also Mtisawiyya and, with their 
nickname, 3Iamtflra, p. 40'"). Those, on the other hand, who 
admit his death and in consequence transfer the Imamate to his is 
descendants are called the Kitti'iyya. Comp, the passages quoted 
above from Shahr. See Masudi V, 443 : llisham b. al-IIakam 
(p. 65") was an intimate friend of Musa b. Ja‘far. Yet he was 
a Kitti'iy, i. e., he believed that Milsa was dead. Bagd. 19«: 

Kashi in a special article on the Wakifiyya, p. 284- 
288, understands and applies this term in the .same manner. 

The name, however, occurs also in connection with other 
individuals of the Alidic family. 

Thus ’VYi'ikifiyya is found as another designation for Isma -25 
‘iliyya, those who believe in the “return” of IMusa’s brother 
Isma'il. Shahr. 12T. 


‘ I have dwelt at some lengtli on this point, as Haarbri'icker in his 
Shahr. translation utterly misunderstood the wliole matter. He takes 
in its ordinary meaning •• to cut off" (abschneiden) and interprets 

it in the sense “to cut off the series of Imams ” and allow no further 
Imam. In consequence, the contradictio in adiecto that those who 
cut off (i. e., close) the series of Imams transfer the Imamate to their 
descendants, is repeatedly tube met with in his translation. E. g. . I, 25: 
“ Andere machen init seinem Tode einen Abschnitt und fiihren das 
Imamat auf seinen Sohn fiber,” or. still more nonsensically, 192 : 
“Andere schnitten mit seinem Tode (die Reihe der Imame) ab" and so 
forth. The same, Wolff, Drusen. p. 83 ff. —It is difficult to see how these 
authors could make any sense out of this translation. 


24542 
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[47] The name Kitti‘iyya is found in connection with Ali, the son 
of Mifsa, Makr. 351"'’. Zeid. 104" applies this term to the 
“followers of Ali b. Muhammed,” aj)parently referring to Ali 
an-Xaki (died 254), the grandfather of the Shiitic IMahdi 

5 “the man of the cellar.” 

Gradually, however, the two terms were used ]ire-eminently 
in connection with the Mahdi, the Imam of the “Twelvers.” 
Those who did not admit the death of his father, al-Hasan al- 
‘Askari, and consequently re jected his own claims to the Tmamate 
ware called the Wakiliyya, IBab., Ithbat 39 (p. 30, however, 
this term is used as a synonym for the iMilsawiyya). Those again 
who believed in al-IEasan’s death and transferred the Tmamate 
to the Mahdi, were called the lyittidyya. IVith the si)read of 
the “ Twelvers ” and the extinction of the other Shiitic factions, 
15 the term lyittidyya became the exclusive possession of this sect 
and was generally used as a synonym for Ithmi'ashariyya, which 
is probably of later origin (1. II. does not use it in his 
comp. I. II. in our passage; Shahr. 17, 137, 147; Masudi Y, 

475; Bagd. 19'' expressly and in the same 

-’Oway Isfr. 13'' 

The old Marracci recognized the identity of the Kitti‘ivva 
with the Ithnu‘ashariyya. The rebuke preferred against him 
by de Saoy (II, 590 n. 1 = Wolff, Iffttsen^ p. S3, n. 1) is without 
justitication. 

25 48 , 1. 3 ff. See I. II. ’s remarks on the same subject, Text 

[48] p. 7ij’ ff. I. II. ’s account on the Mahdi is extremely interesting 
and in many a detail quite novel.' 

— L. 5. The year of al-IIasan’s death is unanimously given 
as 3G0. xVll other dates and facts of the iMahdi’s life were 
so early entangled in myth and legend. 

This shows itself at once in the question as to the date of his 
birth, which is extremely problematic. I'onspieuous in its tend- 
ency is the notion that he was born on the day on which his 
father died, Blochet 21. It betrays itself through the explana- 
35tory remark that the Mahdi has, just like Jesus, been Imam 
since his infancy. According to another supposition (comp. 

' Sibt. Imams, remarkably enough says nothing about the twelfth 
Imam. 
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Text here, 1. 7) he was born eight months after his father’s [48] 
death, Shahr. 130'. Repeatedly to be found as the year of his 
birth is 258, i. e., two years before liis father’s death, IBab. 
Tthbut 44 1. 2 (read instead of Ibti Zhlak (died 387'') 

in IKhall. No. 573; Diyarbekri, II, 288. Very frequently 5 
the year 255 is given, Abu’l-Maali 1()4; Anon. fSufi 17iJ'; Abul- 
fedall, 222; IKhall. ib.' See the various suj)positions Shahr. 
129-130. 

The insinuation that the jVlahdi was not born at all I have not 
met with outside of I. II. He repeats the same charge Ed. IV, lo 
93''; ‘‘If so, what need is there for them (the Imams), espe- 
cially so for the last 180 years? (see Introduction, p. 19). For 
they pretend to have a lost Imam who (however) was never 
created, just like the fabulous grittiii.” Gen. Leyd. omits the 
Mahdi altogether, as it only records the Alides who had off - 15 
spring. Al-Hasau, however, is designated as Abu Midotnuiied. 

^ The identity of the Mahdi’s name with that of the Projihet 
which is demanded by the Mahdi traditions is regarded by the 
Shiites as j)roof of the legitimacy of the twelfth Imam.''' To 
the same end the Prophet's kiinya A1ul’l-K;isim was conferred 20 
on him." The generally accepted Mahdi tradition demands, 
besides, identity in the father’s name. But there are variations 
of this tradition wide h are so trimmed as to meet the special 
circumstances of the twelfth Mahdi, comp. IKhald. II, 144 ff. ; 
Diyarbekri, II, 288. 2.5 

— L. 11 f. A more elaborate form of this aneedfite see 
Blochet 22 (who writes Ilakiwih). The motive of the anecdote 
is the Shiitic tendency to pattern the image of the Mahdi after 
that of Jesus, whose advent at the end of time is ex])ected by 
all Muhammedans. The miracle of “talking in the cradle’’ is 30 
ascribed to Jesus, Koran 3, 41; 5, 109; 19, 30 ft'.; comp. 
Gerock, Tersiich ciner Darstellinief der Christoto</ie dig Qorun 

' The latter gives besides 256, which he considers correct. Anon. Sufi 
ib. quotes Yafi'i's Ta'rtkii to the effect that al-Hasan died when the 
Mahdi was six or five years old, which would imply 354 and 255 respect- 
ively. 

■- Already as-Sayyid al-Himyari refers to such a tradition, Agh. VII, 4. 

" Zeid. Mutaz. 11> quotes a tradition according to which Muhammed 
ordered Ali to give his son his (the prophet's) name and kunya. He was 
refen-ing to Muhammed b. al-Hanaflyya. 
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[48] (1839), p. 47. The Sunnitic protest against the transferring of 
this miracle to the jMahdi found expression in an interpretation 
forcibly put upon the well-known hadith — in itself an anti- 

Shiitic protest — ^ ^ “ there is no Mahdi 

~ o ^ * u* 

5 except Jesus ” (read tX..g^l) ^ ^ 

“that is, none except Jesus talks in the cradle (al-mahd).” See 
IKhald. II, 163 and 169. 

— Lines 13, 15, 16. On the name or names of the Mahdi’s 
mother see Dijmrbekri, II, :J88, IKhall. Xo. 573, who also adds 
io“Khamt’’" (a sort of fragrant milk). Xarjis is given by the 
authorities quoted by Blochet, p. 21. See also Anon. Sufi fol. 

170“: On the custom of giving 

the slaves pet names of this description “narcissus,” 

“ lily,” see above, “ the polished one (?) ”), 

15 see the remark Jliiller, Islam I, 570 footnote. 

[49] 49, 1. 4. Dictionary of Technical Teons (ed. Sprenger), 

p. 1308, gives the following definition of “ Ins]>iration ” (al- 

ilham) : 

ySb Jo (road iUsLftZwl men- 

2 otions a Stlfi sect called al-Ilhamiyya tXjl oiiilyx 

. (fijS 

This claim of Inspiration is the reason why the Shiites object 
to religious discussions, p. 16*. 

25 In the same way as here and Text p. 35‘* ft., I. If. expresses 
himself Ed. IT; 104*: “Some of them (the Imamiyya) when 
asked (to prove) the truth of their claim regarding the Imams 
(i. e., that the Imams are the only source of religious knowl- 
edge) take recourse to the claim of Inspiration in this matter. 


“ Comp. Snouck-Hurgronje, Der Mahdi, p. 16. 


’ Ed. de Slane, p. 632, has ti , ■<. ; ed. Wiistenfeld has incorrectly 
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But if they arrive at this sophism,' then the latter is not heyond [49] 
reach of any one man, and their opponents are very well able 
to pretend that they have been iiiformed by way of inspiration 
of the absurdity of their claim.” 

A Shiitic writer of- the eleventh century (Hijra) uses the fol- 5 
lowing characteristic argument to prove the superiority of the 
Imams and scholars of the Shi‘a, Goldziher, Shi^a, p. 509: 
“because their words are not a matter of o])inion or effort, but 
of true knowledge. Their source is either a tradition which 
every one of them has received from hi.s father, the latter lo 
from his own father and so on up to the Prophet, or Revelation 
and Inspiration, so that both small an,d big are equal in this 
resjiect among them. For this reason it has never been recorded 
of any of them that he has ever gone to a teacher, or studied 
under a master, or asked any question.” 15 

— Xote 5. The reading of Ed. and Codd. presujtpose.s 

and the same word is found in Ed. Te.vt 57'% 64® (see also Ed. 
lY, 97'°). It is possible to get along with the ordinary meaning 
of “clever, ingenious.” 

— L. 9 (note 10). I took this as an example of some mon- 2 o 
strous (of course, imaginary) charge for which Inspiration might 
be invoked. See a similar charge note 9. Prof. Xoldeke (in a 
private communication) objects to this interpretation. He jire- 

fers to retain iu the text and to translate “or that 

all of them have a piece (lit. a branch) of madness in their 2.5 
heads.” 

— L. 13 If. (and previously). The tone in which I. II. speaks 
of this charge of illegitimate birth shows that he takes it quite 
seriously. I have not found any reference to it elsewhere.'"’ 

The concluding words of this paragraph are characteristic 30 
of I. H.’s biting sarcasm: It is jiossihle that you all mav 
still be saved by becoming orthodox 3Iuslims. But then you 


I , see p. 6 f. But perhaps narrow path” ought to 

be read. comp. Text p. 78-79 (repeatedly). 

- One is vividly reminded of the frequently quoted sentence fj’VrniD 

Nin "if02 n’jo j/Dty ’nh “ as he is so impudent, it is clear that 
he is a bastard.” Comp. S. Krauss, Das Leben Jem (Berlin 1902), pp. 188. 
278. 
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[49] will have proved, according to your own contention, that you 


are all bastards. 

[50] 50, 1- 9 If. Comp. I. 11. ’s notice (Ed. IV, 195' ’) : 

(read (Cod. L. -|- *T*“^ 

(read x.<-yLo) ^LaXJI 






KU 


Jahiz died in Basra in :i55/S60, over ninety years old, IKhall. 
Xo. 4:79, 58*'; Brockelmann I, 15'i.' He was a pupil of an- 
Xazzam (j). 5S“), whom ho quotes in this passage. lie himself 
10 figures as the founder of a .sect bearing his name, dc Boer, 53. 

I. II. ’s remark bearing on Jahiz is reflected in the attitude 
towards him of the Arabic literary critics, which is on the 
whole more hostile than favorable. “The style of his genius 
is mediocre” is the verdict of de Boer (p. 54). The Muham- 
ismedan writers, however, are ready to appreciate his literary 
talent and particularly his eloquence, e. g., Masudi VIII, 34; 
Shahr. 52; Iji 341. But his orthodo.xy is held in great suspicion, 
Goldziher, Zahiritcn^ j>. 100. IKhall. (Xo. 186, p. 125), after 
stating that Jahiz declared Ibn Mokaffa‘ to be an infidel, sar- 
20 castieally adds : “But, as someone remarked, how could Jahiz 
have forgotten him.self’:'” 8till less favorably than his ortho- 
doxy is judged his moral character, Masudi VIII, 34 says of 

him briefly but poignantly He sells his literary 

talent to the highe.st bidder and writes successively in favor of 
25 the ‘Abbasides, the ‘Othmanides and Merwanides, ib. p. 56.^ 
For an instance of his unprincipled attitude see later (p. 104®° ff.). 

Extremely interesting is the crushing criticism of Jahiz as 
man and writer, by Bagd. and Isfr. I give the essential parts 
of Bagdadi’s remarks (fol. 69“)'' as they are apt to illustrate 


30 1. H.’s utterance in our passage: 




(sic) (jUvAX^Jt 


' Comp. Kashi 38. 

- Kremer. Iileen, p. 126, note 17 gives the erroneous date 235/849-850. 

^ See Goldziher, Muh. St. II, 130. 

■* Isfr. 37“ gives substantially the same. But the wording is quite 
different. 
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0 ;i^ iuJo ^ Ji*^L 4 ^l xJiX? l^^^l[50] 

^ ^ >|U ^ 

^1 iL«ai LjL»ol sLf |V.gj:A<»»«J iJLjiji idJI l^^_aiX*«V 

ii^ULLj *^5 C'i'O"] .... ljL**»,:i.l^ iuil 

l^jy S^^aXJI XA^LaaJ l*^)‘ ° 

^ ij-J iiS^tXxi ^ (jJ ^J^ ^LaS^xjI 

(read i_a.i-«fl) ^^yJiXAa o>-*-C^ L.*5" l^LiJ mJ jLft^ |/'■*‘^ 

jL^LjJoiJI ^5 L**.j x^LaXJI &^Lii.^uijt l^Lx5^ 

Uot^ .... ^t» 4 ,JI ^,<^3 i^LxS' |V 

|vXc 3 XjUtS" L^ijO oL-^Li XS^yJ} JUJC^IO 

iXi'y ^a 3 auUS" xsfJI Sys^^ juLlXll Lg.j 

i’ JusUS" L§-ixi^ ;W^** ki-®’ '-S"? t)^-**^* 

,0^ '■' t. ^ (f ^ ,• c.** 

l^iLcf j*llii^^t 5j>Lx^l UjciJI ^ aoLxS’ 

J.A^ SJs^JI^ ^^kXJi. (.jLsJjijl iu-o Lg„ij«^ xjL^sjl 15 

JOj-u/lj ^a*Ax 2 JJ &j iiS^ .^aXUI StXsc 

x^ -^^Xm i«jLxS^ 

5^>5*o Lx^ aII 

5jJcL*.*j (..jLxXjl sjl^ i»j‘ ^Llxi 3 Ljs^lji.il^ 


1 See Makr. 348’. 

’ Is this identical with his Kitab al-Bukhala? 

O ^ 

^ Isfr. declares it to be his most important work. 
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[50] 0.5^ sjoo JUx^Vt, .^JUGI 


Jjc| ^LJI sljuXuj ia^LiLa oxixJLa [70'"] 

[J^xiKJI] Jixi ^LiJI Jyi5^ iais.L4-l jU^lJI 

'ia^Lif '^5‘^ I^Lj L^i'oo ^yiA-^ yj 

Cl 

0 ^ ^ a ^ <*'' — •l'^ ^ j 

jJi=a.2 Oj]® Jj li 5^5 ».*u.i.o 1*^.1 


— L. 14. AbO Ishak Ibrahim b. Sayyar an-^azzam, a pupil 
of AbO’l-Hudeil ^ (p. 66^*) and teacher of al-Jahiz, was one of the 
most respected leaders of the Mu'tazila, “ noteworthy as a man 
and a thinker,” de Boer 51. He flourished about 221'', Kremer, 
viMem 31; Shahr. 18, 37, 30 ff. ; Iji 337 ff. ; Makr. 34«”'. He 
leaned towards Shiism (“Rat'd”), Shahr. 39; Iji 33S. Bagd. 


49^‘ protests against the interpretation of his name as |•li^ 

and explains that he was called 


so because S^-olxJI ^ 

15 — Ibidem. A man by the name of Bisbr b. Khalid is other- 

wise unknown. But the context and the additional remark of 
Codd. L. Br. (note 8) strongly suggest that he is identical with 
the highly respected Mu‘tazila-Sheikh Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir, the 
founder of the Bishriyya sect. He is mentioned together with 
2 oan-Xazzam, Shahr. 18; Zeid. Mutaz. 30; comp. Shahr. 44; Iji 
338 and others. I. H., too, frequently refers to him in his Mikil. 
Ed. HI, 120'“, I. H. mentions an-Nazzam, Abfi’l-IIudeil, Bishr 
b. al-lMudamir and al-Jubba’i as remarkable for their specula- 
tive and argumentative powers. 

25 I. H.’s (or the copyist’s) mistake in our passage may perhaps 
be e.xplained by assuming that Bishr’s kunya was Abfl Khiilid. 
For a similar mistake see p. 59'. 

According to Zeid. Mutaz., Bishr was imprisoned by Rashid 
on the charge of being a Shiite (Rafidi). But he denied it in 
30 one of his poems. 


' See van Vloten, Worgers 59, n. 16. 

’ Jahiz was frightfully ugly, Brockelmann, Geschiehte der arabischen 
Litteratur, popular edition, Leipzig 1901, p. 98. 

^ Zeid. Mutaz. p. 25 ult., 27. 
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— L. 15. I. H. consistently designates this Muhammed as [50] 
the son of Ja‘far. All other sources call him “h. an-Xu‘man,” 
Fihr. 176; Bagd. and Isfr. frequently; Tusy Xo. 698; Shahr. 

142; Iji 347; Makr. 348”'', 353^; IKhall. No, 166; Ifdmus s.v. 

Luhh (d-Tohdh s. v. — Aejh. VII 9' and 5 

Kashi 122, 123 call him IMuh. b. AU b. an-Nu‘man. His kunya 
was AbA Ja‘far (Fihr. 176; Shahr. 142; Kashi ib., Goldziher, 
Shi^a 509‘"), hence probably the mistake. See p. 58'“. 

Ilis nickname was Sheitan at-Tak (see the sources (juoted 
above), which, according to Kamiis, signifies “the devil of at-io 
Tak, a citadel in Tabaristan.”' The Shiites, however, call him 
Mu’min at-dk'ik, Tusy ib. ; Kashi 123. The sect founded by him 
is generally called Sheitaniyya. Shahr. calls it Nu‘maniyya, 
(comp. Goldziher in ZDMG. 61, 75, n. 2). He was an adherent 
of Ja'far as-Sadik (died 146), who valued him highly, Kashi 15 
122. He had a dispute with as-Sayyid al-Himyari about the 
Imamate and came out victorious, Agh. ib. 

His I’eady wit is attested in several instances quoted by Tusy 
and Kashi. 

His book on the Imamate referred to on 1. 17 is duly recorded 20 
bj' Fihr. and Tusy. 

— L. 18. This verse plays a jirominent in the jtolemics 
between Shiites and Sunnites. Abil .Ja‘far at-Tilsi, the author 

of the List of Shy‘ah books, wrote a (jAiLijl 

^LiJI p. 355, No. 771. Hisham b. al-Hakam oo 

(]). 65") is the author of a i.jLiiA by 

which most probably our verse is meant. The Caliph al-lMa’mAn 
anxiously endeavors to refute the consequences to be drawn 
from this verse in a discussion with a Sunnite, Ihd II. '■ 


' Kashi explains the name in a very artificial manner. He was once 

ii- 

shown a Dirhem and he said . “it is forged” yc Lo 

oUaJI ^Ua^.— Comp. Barbier de Meynard in Journal Asiatique 
1874, p. 245 note: “ Quant an surnom Satan du portique, je n'en ai trouve 
I’explication nulle part.” Correct ibidem Hisham b. al-Hakam for Hi- 
cham b. Malek. 

* I have unfortunately lost the reference to the page. 
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[50] I. H., too, lavs great stress on this verse as proving the 
legitimacy of Abu Bekr’s Imamate, Ed. lY, 144”" If. 

[^1] 51, 1- 1- The objection appears ridiculous in his eyes because 

in his belief the verse is an interpolation of the Ashab, see 

op. 61 f. 

— L. 3. His full name is Ali b. Israa‘il b. Mitham" at-Tam- 
m;ir (see the references later), but he is frequently called Ali 
b. Mitham, so here and Text p. 75'", Bagd. 21'’," The variant 
(instead of (wU/i) occurs frequently, see Text j). 75. note 
10 12; Masudi YI, 369; Tab. (in the variants to the passages quoted 
below n. 1) ; Makr. 351^' (de Sacy II, 589 has, however, Maitham). 
The reading and pronunciation IMitham is confirmed by Bagd. 
See also Fihr. 174 note 4. Instead of at-Tammar, Fihrist give.s 
at-Tayyiir.^ The by-name as-Sabilni (the soap boiler) is not 
16 found elsewhere. 

Ills grandfather Mitham at-Tamm;ir was an esteemed follower 
of Ali, FUn-. ib. ; Tu.sy p. 212, No. 458; Kashi (in a separate 
article) 53-58. Makr. 351'" (=de Sacy II, 589) erron^oiisly 
refers this adherence to Ali b. I.smu‘il himself. — Ali was by 
20 origin from Kufa and was a client of the Banxi Asad, but he 
lived in Basra. lie participated in conjunction ivith those 
named Text p. 75"" in a discussion in the Majlis of the Bar- 
mekide vizier Yahya, Masudi YI, 369. He had a dispute with 
Abfi’l-Hudeil and an-Xazzam, Tusy ib. 

25 He is regarded as the originator of the Imamite doctilne, 
Masudi, Fihr., Tusy, 3Iakr. ( = deSacy). Bagd 21'’: 
iLAiljjl. In spite of it, he is reported to have been moderate 
in the denunciation of All’s opponents, see Text p. 79""; comj). 
Wolff, -Druse n, p. 80, 82. 

30 He is ill all probability identical with Ali b. Isma‘il, who 
gave the Milsawiyya the nickname Maratilra, p. 40'“. 


' Tab. III. 249'*, 254”, 288’ inserts between Isma’il and Mitham the 
name S41ih. See, however, ib. 288 note a. 

- Kashi 170 calls him repeatedly also 

Goldziher, Shi‘a 510* (cf. ib. n. 5). 

* There is one mentioned Kashi 176* among the intimates of 

Ja'far as-Sadik who may be identical with him. Ja'far alludes to the 
meaning of the name (179*), so that a mere copyist’s error is out of the 
question. 
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— L. 11. Perhaps the reason for it is that the Rawafid have [51] 
no hesitation to change their minds, as tliey attribute the same 
(see on the Bada doctrine, j). T’l") to God. 

L. 14. The belief in “tabdil” is, properly considered, 
the basis of Shiitic doctrine. It accounts for the lack of the 5 
Prophet’s tvritten announcement regarding the succession of 
Ali and justifies the distrust toward the bearers of the Sunna, 
which again is the starting point for a complete remodelling of 
Islam. Isfr. 14'' ably summarizes the far-reaching consequences 

of this belief : 

^ ^ **• 

5,>Ljyt ^L5 

kjL'SftJI jcXiaiLu/Li sjoLcI (j«2-iJI juj Jkj' xjl 

Y xjl [15-/] 

Y ^Ol i,-, 

LxLof 3U*.£| 

JLit 3 

j.iVX!l I jj2 jj-c s^..ci 

^ 2^wS*il ills" l’IjlII iLeUVi 3 

^ 

^ uy^'' T^y Uj Jo* 

V 31 ^Jsjf ^ IJjo ^ tXj^ )/y xjU^sJI Jj_£ 

-More comprehensively, and, as is to be expected, from a 
higher point of view does I. H. deal with this problem. Ilav-as 
ing proved that the Gospels had been interpolated, I. II. (Ed. II 
1 6 If.) quotes two Christian counter-arguments which he tries 
elaborately to refute. The first is that the Caliph Othman 
removed numerous readings from the Koran, and the other 
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[51] “that the Rawafid maintain that the Companions of your 
Prophet altered the Koran by way of omissions and additions.” 
The first objection I. H. discards briefly, though somewhat 
superficially, by pointing out that in the time of Othman the 
5 Koran text was already .so wide-spread and so firmly established, 
that the Caliph could not, even if he would, change it.' “As 
for their argument regarding the Rawafid and their contention 
that the Koran readings were interpolated, the Rawafid do not 
belong to the Muslims. They consi.st of a number of sects, the 
10 first of which arose twenty-five years after the Prophet’s death. 
It was originally the response of some people abandoned by Allah 
to the call of those who beguiled Islam,’ a party which followed 
the course of the .lews and Christians as regards falsehood and 
heresy. They are divided into various sections. The most 
15 extravagant of them assume the divinity of Ali b. Abi 'Talib and 
of a number of people besides him. The least e.xtravagant of 
them believe that the sun was twice turned backwards for Ali.® 
How can one be indignant over lies coming from people whose 
lowest rank in lying is such (as described) ? ” He then pro- 
20 ceeds elaborately to refute this charge. He cleverly beats the 
Rawafid with their own weapons by pointing (Ed. II, 80”’) to 
the fact that Ali himself, “who according to most of them is a 
god, a creator, and, according to some of them, a prophet 
endowed with speech, while in the opinion of the rest he is an 
23 infallible Imam, the obedience to whom is a religious command 
imposed by Law,” did not object to the Koran in its present 
shape and, while Caliph, did not fight the interpolators, which 
would have been his sacred duty. “Thus the mendacity of the 
Rawafid becomes evident, and praise be unto Allah, the Lord 
30 of (all) Created Beings!” 

A brief reference to the same subject is contained Ed. IV, 
116”': “unless the Rawafid fall back on ignoring the Koran 
and (assuming) omissions and additions in it. This is some- 
thing whereby becomes evident their impudence, ignorance and 
33 stu})idity. ” 

A thorough discussion of the whole question and a refutation 
of the charges raised as well by modern scholars can be found 
in Xoldeke, Geschichte des Qorujis, p. 217fl:‘. See also Gold- 
ziher, Jfu/i. S't. II, 111 ff. 


‘ Ed. II, 78'*. 


- See p. 16, n. 2. 


'* See p. 68. 
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— L. 17. On Abu’l-Kasim Ali Du’l-Majdein ‘Ilm al-IIuda [51] 
al-Murtada, the Nakib of the Shiites, 355/966-436/1044, see 
Tusy, No. 472, p. 218; IKhall., Xo. 454. His negative atti- 
tude towards the “ tabdil ” doctrine is perhaps implied in Tusy’s 


remark «Jj. His genealogy appears 0 

both in Ed. and Codd. in mutilated shape. I have restored it 
with the help of Gen. Leyd., Wtlstenfeld, Tabellcn Y 32, and 
Tusy. IKhall. (and following him, Brockelniann I, 404) omits 
Milsa between Muhammed and Ibrahim. 


— Note 12. “ Better to be translated : ‘ yet at the same time 10 


he openly and publicly declared himself a Mu'tazilite.’ (The 


same in Text 1. 20.) Otherwise or could not be 

missing.” (Xoldeke.) 

— L. 21 f. I could tind nothing bearing on Abil Ya‘la. As 
a possibility I would suggest his identity with at-Tusi, theij 
author of the frequently quoted List of Shy‘ah books. He calls 
himself a pupil of Ali al-Murtada (List. j>. 218, Xo. 472). He 
is counted Shahr. 145 among the writers of the Inuimiyya. A 
catalogue of his own writings, List, p. 285, Xo. 620. — 
as a proper name occurs Fihr. 180". The variant seems 20 

much easier. But designates the date, not, as we 

expect here, the place of birth. 

52, 1. 1. I have not been able to identify this Abu'l-Kasim. [52] 

— L. 5f. The belief in Transmigration is not characteristic 


of the Keisaniyya, but is rather, as I. H. himself j)oints out 25 
(Ed. lY, 198”'), a logical consequence of the Mu‘tazilite doc- 
trine of Divine Justice which necessitates an exact retribution 


after death.' This belief, however, is attributed to several 
men known as Keisanites, so to as-8ayyid al-Hirnyari (in our 
passage)," Kuthayyir (p. 26'”), ‘Abdallah b. Mu‘awiya (p. 44”), 
Abfi Muslim, (p. 64'°). — Makr. 354° mentions a special sect 
“ Tanasukhiyya.” 

On the relation between Tanasukh and Raj‘a, see p. 20 f. 

See also next note. 


' See Schreiner, Der Kaldm in der judischen Litteratur, p. 63 ff. 

- Daliabi, Ta'rikh al-Islam. vol. VII 'MS. Strassburg, not paginated) 
in the biography of as-Sayyid, quotes I. H. as authority for the assump- 
tion that as-Sayyid shared this belief. 
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[52] — L. 8 ff. The peculiar procedure described in this para- 

graph is the outcome of the belief in Transmigration. I. H.’s 
own expositions on the subject of Tamisukh (Ed. IV, 90“ ff. in 
a special chapter) are apt to illustrate and explain our passage. 

6 “Those' that believe in the Transmigration of Sonls are divided 
into two sections: one section holds that the souls on leaving 
the bodies are transferred to other bodies which" are different 
from the kind of bodies they had left. This is the belief of 
Ahmad b. Ila’it'' [V the pupil of an-Xazzam]', of Ahmad b. 
loXanils,' his pupil [V.: the pupil of Ibn lla’it], of Abh Muslim 
of Khorasan, of 3Iuhammed b. Zakariya ar-Razi, the physician,'* 
who expressly advocate.s this (doctrine) in his book entitled 
“al-‘Ilm al-Ihlhi.” This is also the belief of the Carmathians 
]Y Ktiadniytja ond some of the Rdfid<^'\ ■ ■ ■ These ])eo- 
15 pie ai-e of the opinion that the Transmigration of Sonls takes 
jilace in the form of Punishment and Reward. They say: the 
soul of the sinner who has made himself guilty of bad actions is 
transferred to the bodies of repulsive animals’ which wallow in 
all kinds of filth, wliich are forced to work, are indicted with 
20 pain, and are used for slaughtering.” See also Ed. IV, 198’ ff. 

— Vote o. The addition of L. Rr. is not justified. The 
hatred of the Rawafid concentrates itself on Abil Rekr and 
‘Omar. See the interesting remark MUol V, 60^'" 

.... iixiilyJI x-UI 

25 • 

An instance of the intense hatred of the Shiites towards the 
“two Sheikhs” Mhich is as curious as it is typical is (juoted 

Mirza fol. 52'’: v_>.a5" ^ 5^^^ Lc 

' I add a few important variants from Cod. V (50"), L siding with Ed. 

- Ed. I 90"* strike out V: J,! 

" Ed. JajLa*-, see p. 10”. 

* See p. 58®. 

V. p. lO's 

“ See de Boer. p. 77 II. 

’ The following differently worded in V. 

® =L. I, 43''. I cannot identify the passage in Ed. 
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^ ^ ysj ju* xi-JI 

c-LsS .^3 r"®*^ 'J^VI 

w '^ . --I , S SI 

2 U^;yMAj I^LS" [53‘‘] (read tV^I^ 

(sic) oio^ xJJt ^ (JLtii SlX^^ 


L^isc J>Xj olaikj wLj^VI ^ (.K^j ■) 

ScXi- au^ L*j U.^jUi oy.^1 Ijc sJU jti' s_^Ua^l ^3 

Oplj ^^xL3 |»J Lo OsJU^sJ? JLiij JLs ii.3^ at^ V L^j 


. aji dL^'i 

The story is not impossible. At any rate: se non e vero . . . 

— L. 17. On riisham see also Te.xt p. 74"’ If., 75“'. — Hishamio 
b. al-Hakam Abb Muhamrned al-Ah\val ar-Rftfidi (al-Harriir, 
Masudi TII. 2s31) was born in Wasit (Kashi 105), but lived in 
Kufa as a client of the Baiul Asad (Text 5'2, note 10). or of the 
Bantl Kiiida (Kashi; Fihr. 175; Tusy, p. .355, Ko. 771). He 
moved to Bagdad* in 199 and is said to have <lied in the .same year.O.5 
He belonged to the intimate circle of 3Ii\sa b. Ja‘far (p. 39'*), 
but he had also, when still a young man (Kashi 167), come in 
contact with .Ja‘far (Fihr.. Tusy), who converted him from his 
heresies to the orthodox Imamitic belief (Kashi). In spite of 
the difference in opinion, he held intimate intercourse with 20 
‘Abdallah b. Yazid, the founder of the Kharijite sect Ibadiyya, 
Masudi V, 343. 

He was considered an authority on the Irnamate question. 
When a Syrian once came to Ja'far and insisted, among other 
things, on having an argument about the Imamate, he was 2-3 
referred to Hisham (Kashi 179). The theory of the Imamate 
is the central point of his doctrine. lie compared the Imamate 


‘ Ja'far as-Sadik. 

- This either refers to Sheifan at-Tak(p. 59*) or to Hisham b. al-Hakam. 
this page, 1. 11. They both bore the nickname al-Ahwal. 

■’ Kashi quotes an exact topographical description of his Bagdad resi- 
dence by an eye-witness. 

* According to Kashi, he died in Kufa twenty years earlier, 179, during 
the reign of ar-Rashid. But this can scarcely be correct, as he was a 
young man during Ja‘far's (died 146) lifetime. See the following. 

5 
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[52] with the heart in the human body, Masudi VII, 234, 236. See 
his pretty and elaborate comparison of the limbs with the 
Imamate, Kashi 1T6.‘ He belonged to the Kitti‘iyya, who 
admitted Mtlsa b. Ja‘far’s death, p. 51”. 

5 In the domain of Kalani, Hislu'im occupied a prominent 
position. He was the representative of a grossly anthropo- 
morphistie doctrine and, in conjunction with Hisham al-Juwaliki 
(p. 132'"’), was con.sidered the founder of the Ilishamiyya sect,^ 
Bagd. 19^ 125'‘; Isfr. 14', 15% ol"; Shahr. 18, 60, 76, 141 ff. ; 

10 Iji 346. 

— L. 18. See Text 75'^% Abu Ali is called the pupil or 
adherent (sahib) of Hisham in the other sources as well. His 
by-name is uncertain; see the variants ]>. 52 note 12 and 75 note 
13. Masudi VI, 369 has JUCJI; Shahr. 145 JLCci, the same 

loFihr. 176 (var. JlXx-). I have adopted the reading of L 
Text 7o°% “ ash-Shakkak,” “the sceptic.” Masudi expressly 
designates him as Imamite. Shahr. counts him among the 
writers of the Imamiyya. The title of his book recorded Fihr. 

ib. points to the same thing : XxiLxiVf «— 

20 

— L. 19. Cotup. the discussion of this que.stion Ed. II, 12S. 
An elaborate account of Hisham’s theory of Divine Knowledge 
is given Bagd. 20'' and Shahr. 59 If. It became pojtular not 
only with Shiites, e. g., the Sheitaniyya (p. 59”), Isfr. 54’’ ; Shahr. 

25 142; Iji 347; Makr. 353; or Zurara b. A‘yun (Shahr., Makr.), 
but also with Mu'tazilites, the famous al-Jubba’i approving of 
it (Shahr. 59). 

[53] 53, 1. 1. “ Abu’l-Hudeil b. Makhiil al-‘Allaf,® a client of 

the ‘Abd al-Keis of Basra, one of the leaders and foremost men 

30 of the Mu‘tazila” (Ed. IV, 192”), died about 235 (Shahr. 37; 
IKhall. Ko. 617*; Zeid. Mutaz. 28) at an extremely old age 

‘ Ja'far is so delighted with his expositions that he exclaims 
^ ! jjo, ib. 177. [Cf. I Cor. 12, 12 ff.] 

- Makr. 348s calls it also al-Hakamiyya, after the name of his father 
(comp. Goldziher, ZDMG. 61, 75 n. 2). 

^ Zeid. Mutaz. 25 ^ 

* IKhall. gives besides 226 and 227. Iji 336 has erroneously 135. 
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(Zeid. Mutaz.). — He was an opponent of antliropomor 2 )hism. [53] 
On his doctrines see de Boer 49 ff. 

On his disputes with Hisham b. al-Hakam see the sources 
quoted p. 66, 11. 12-13, espec. Shahr. 18, 141. According to 
Zeid. 3Iutaz. 26 and somewhat in contradiction with 53 note 1 and 5 
this page, 1. 27, Abil’l-Hudeil, while on a pilgrimage to Mekka, 
paid a visit to Kufa and there met Hisham and other op 2 )onents, 
with whom he victoriously argued about subtle Kalam matters. 

— L. 2. This utterance is attributed — erroneously as Makr. 

348'^ 2 Joi*ds out — to Mukatil b. Suleiman ( 2 ). 11^"), see alsoio 
Shahr. 141. — The 2 >ur 2 )ort of this utterance is rather obscure, 
in spite of the following two notices which sound more intelli- 
gible. Bagd. 20": JLs «jf 

JA s-u/Ls ^Lx-wt jUtXAiU xjf 

xjlxaw Siiiiiliirlv 15 

]Mirza fol. 8 lV' from Imam ar-RAzi’s (cIuhI 000/1^209) ^[ilnl ii:cC a- 

oaujaJAasx ^liXibe Accordingly, 

the most proportionate human figure is that whose height 
(“ length,” 53 note 2) is seven times the size of its own “span,” 2 i> 
and Ilislu'im, who was excessively anthropomorphistie (p. 66°), 
conceived God as a human figure of the most 2 )r(qiortionate size. 

But “s 2 >an” (shil)r) is too large in this connection. Perha 2 »s it 
signifies here a smallei’ measure (see Dozy sub voce). 

Interesting and characteristic of Hisharn’s doctrine is the 25 

notice Bagd. 20" : j»Lci,sc ^sU xjI SLfJiS' ij>djL> JotXjJI 

UjI cXaa jvXit 

(add Ji) JL*j juAc J.a 4-I ^LiLi Jb J-yit ttbc j.! 

iJbo ^1. “Hislnnii indicated that the mountain 

towered above Him the Exalted, i. e. (he meant to say) that 30 
the mountain was bigger than God.” 

— L. 3. The reading ado|>ted in the text is found Text 
p. 75” and Bagd. 124' (with a soft ^ under the line). 

occurs frequently, see the variants 53 n. 4 and 75 u. 11, Shahr. 
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[^3] 77 (=Haarbr. 115); Wolff, 48. in found Shahr. 

14:3 (Haarbr. 215) ; Isfr. 55" and is also reflected in the reading 
of Ed. in our text, note 4. — On his extravaganth' anthropomor- 
phistic doctrines see the sources just quoted, espec. Shahr. 143. 

— L. 6. I. H. refers twice to the same belief in his 3Iilal. 
Ed. II, 78': “Those of them (the Shiites) who are the least 
extravagant (still) believe that the sun was turned back twice 
for Ali b. A. T.” Ed. V, 3’", in discussing the question whether 
miracles can be performed by non-projjhets, he refers to “the 
10 claim of the Rawafid that the sun was turned back twice for 
Ali b. A. T.” He quotes as illustration a jioeni of as-Sayyid 
al-Himyari referring to the turning back of the sun, in order to 
enable Ali to recite the prescribed prayer (see later), and to the 
same miracle happening a second time — if the reading be cor- 
isrect — in Babylon (‘Iriik).’ He further quotes a poem by Habib 
b. Alts (AbA Tamam, died 231) of which the last verse reads 
thus: “By Allah, I do not know whether Ali hasapjieared to us 
and the sun has been turned back for him, or whether Joshua has 
been among the people.” He points out, however, that the 
20 verse in this form is a forgery ami that the correct reading 
offers something entirely different.' 


^ The quotation from as-Sayyid which is found in L. II, 166'' is omitted 
in Ed. and runs as follows: 

''j -< 0 ^ i y ^ ^ 

'C^y^ pj ^ 

ei-O, tX: atxAft, 


(L. 


(L. unp.) 


S-LsXj. In L 


I am not certain as to the meaning of (sic) a- 

follows a rhymed refutation by Ibn Hazm which is missing in Ed. The 
text is too doubtful to allow of a reproduction. 

^ tX*^ Jli' 

ts:? ^ Lo 

This remark is missing in Ed. In the second verse L offers the 
undoubtedly correct reading c^U-wJl LgjkSk.§.p 
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Tlie miracle of the standstill of the sun is reported in con- [53] 
nection with Ali in two cases. In one case the sun halted to 
enable Ali to complete the conquest of a besieged city. The 
Sunnites claim this miracle for the Prophet (see Goldziher, 
Mith. St. II, 331 and at the end of this note). In the other 5 
Muhammed bids the sun to rise again to enable the belated Ali 
to recite the afternoon prayer, Goldziher id., and note 9. It 
seems that official Shiitic tradition takes cognizance merely of 
the latter case. At least it is the only one which figures as 
“the Hadith of the Turning back of the Sun ” recorded by 10 
Sibt, Imams fol. 32'. I reproduce the chapter in extenso as it 
gives an exhaustive presentation of the subject and contains, 
besides, numerous points of interest. 

0 > - 

aUJI Aa* 

it-UI A.^ JU' A^^t 


XjLyik. Lj^.ys»l JLs 

ALyC O^JLio LtJ 

OsJUs JJMA4.& oAJ oAj XfisLi 

»* > t , 0 ^ *** 

S»UI JUu ^^^^20 

ilcUsj -iXicUo (jli" xSI ^*-g-UI iuJLc aJUl 
iySi>y OoA-it lAi® i-jjjuo AJjj nJ L«3y 

^ ^ 

" G , 

LA«JI wLa^" 3 Aj v:y-Ls [32’’] (jj*a.aJI25 




' Jamal ad-Din Abh’l-Faraj al-Jauzi, died 597/1200, Brockelmann 
I, 500. 

- Here begins the quotation. 

See the definition given by Ta'rifat in Freytag's Lexicon sub voce. 
■* Died 544/1149, Brockelmann, I, 369. 
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li xj| ’ ^^t-i ./t I It i , a «y ^ 

pL+*uI ^x' i i^io JUs^ ciotX^I (JXcijo 

ui. ^ 

U“A*^ 

jJ JUi (Ms. «-«•) «jJI yc. |.iL«Jt «j^ 

® Jliii y JUii oaaXoI jvI—j aOUl aJUt 

atxlc aicLia^ ^jC^Uo ^j xil ji-J-UI aJUf 

l^>£- s^iAiK^io .»*>.? ciaJL^ ^.. I ^v. !t 

ijIjUo. i^^LsvJaJI JUs i dLf3j JL*4-t 


«X«.2>I jjb" (^^Lsx^iaJf JLs v^Loj ^jUzjU (jLajIj^JI 

lOviotX^ t. 4 X. -<^ I |V-L*JI &.Xaa.wj (^■♦■^ V ^JLaO 

iLaa y.<i*JI s^j-«a aJjii, 5j!.j^'t uyLc^ ao^ ^U*«l 

^gXLsvj ‘^LAaiJt UX=» ebl ^^*JI slSLo ^^ai' I jjCi |•^L«JI 
;.;;l ^.A^VwiflJI v.:i«-0 tXj'^ ItX® O^SLftJI 

^ cS o 

[3-3“] j•^*«JI 2uXc 


^^l i.^.«^l X A.iA aoUl 

LaAmC ^.9 ^Kjjjy^ ^^ ...^ X 

O^^yS' ^^y^. J-«ail i^^juJI 

ct -, „ ■ '^ 

20oL^I^ iL^Xc auJLc aJUt ij^ JUi OJiy (add oL^yf^^^?) 


' Died 321/933, Brock., I, 173. 

* The author of Disputatio pro religione Mohammedanorum adversu» 
Chrintianos (wrote about 942/1535), ed. van den Ham, Leyden 1890, 
p. 248, quotes this hadith almost verbatim. 
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Sj ^ G 

^yjnsJuc yj\ l^li' Lc^XjLAx) &£L»^ lj&lX=> 

otjuLO i^Lo SjM^d<jo JL^LaJU ‘ixcljJI (_e4>L*xJI 

Ml ^ ^ ^ ^ Q fc-J^ 

i^jLe tV-5 Lg.jl (j*-LJI (S^ oi.iax xjL^ liylA^ 6 

Jli-t 3 (j^ji.Jt Jt UjIj 

[JooUOl] JU, 

0 ^ ^ li y »■*■ 0.-' ju-^ jti^j 

I5i^ 15-?;" ^ 


o^iiyj! jl o-ywjl ^3^ ^^ixs diilAi 

J>pt # j,i:;I; 4^: j;aj 


10 


Jl^Vt s5)^- 


Xm.JI OwaJmL?* 


T 0«» A.AMttr ^ . 

Ill conclusion follows a lengthy jioeiu hearini:: on this hadith 
hy Ihn ‘Abbad called Kali’l-Kufat (died 38.5). 

It is clear from this account that the legend wavers between 
the standstill of the sun (see the legend quoted at the beginning; j-j 
the verses just quoted speak in the same way of “AVukuf'’) 
and its rising again, the latter being rejircsented in the hadith 
attributed to Asma. The two forms <d' the legend bear the 
same relation to one another as the solar miracle of Joshua 
(.Joshua 10, 13) to the one under Ilezekiah (II Kings 30, 11; 20 
Is. 38, 8). 

The hadith owes its origin to the Shiitic tendency to pattern 
the biography of Ali, the “ wasi” (legatee, cf. Introd. ji. 33) of 
Muhamined, after .loshua, the wasi of Moses. See another 
instance of this tendency, Shahr. 133. I believe for this reason 25 
that the miracle referred to jn 09'' is originally a Shiitic invention 
and its transfer to Muh.ammed a polemical attempt on the part 
of the Sunnites. 


' Died 547'". 

■ Or 1 am not quite clear as to the meaning of this sentence. 
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[53] _ L. 9. I am not certain as to the meaning of this line. 

Does the reference to the nearness of age (see note 9) imply a 
reproach against Asma, the author of the hadith ? I cannot 
make out what the reference to the multitude of people, which 
sis missing in L. Br., is meant to convey here. 

— L. 12. The doctrine of Bada (i. e. “pleasing”: if anything 
pleases God, he may change a previous decision) presup- 
poses the belief in the chaugeability of the Divine Will 
(cf. p. and is a counterpart of the orthotlox belief in 

yasl-h (the abolition by God of a previously revealed Law). 
Generally this doctrine is regarded as a specific tenet of the 
Keisaiiiyya, Bagd. 11'’; Makr. 352"; Iji, who makes no mention 
of the Keisaniyya, enumerates in their stead the Badii’iyya 
(3d8‘). This belief is supposed to have been invented ad hoc 
loby Mukhtar (p. 79”) when, contrary to his prophecies, he was 
defeated in battle, Bagd. 15^; Isfr. 11”; Shahr. 110. Well- 
hausen, however, points out ( 0pp. 88) that, according to Tab. 
II, 732'" and 700", it was ‘Abdallah b. Xauf who originated 
this doctrine, in opposition to Mukhtar.' 

20 The Zeidite Suleiimin b. Jarir (p. 136') makes the Rawfifid .( = 
Imumiyya, Appendi.x A) in general responsible for this belief, 
8hahr. 119 penult." IBab., however, (1‘tikadat fol. 6") protests 
against those who charge the Imamites with Bada. These peo- 
ple merely imitate the Jews who prefer the same charge (he 
25 apparently means Al/sAA) against the Muslims. He quotes 
Ja‘far as-Sadik as saying that he who believes in Bada is a 
Kafir." 

A curious instance of tire application of the Bada doctrine is 
quoted lAth. VIII, 21. Abu’l-Khattab (p. 112) and his adher- 
3uents claimed that no sword could do them any harm. But when 
some of them had been executed, he resorted to the pretext: 
“since it pleased God to do otherwise, how can I help it”? 

. L*i JuU IcXj iXs I6( 


’ It must be remarked, liowever. that Tab. II, 733'“, a variant, reads 
Mukhtar instead of ‘Abdallah b. Nauf. 

“ This passage is quoted Anon. Sufi fol. 120“ in the name of Fakhr 
ad-Din ar-fiazl (died 606''). 

* The text of this passage is apparently corrupt and does not allow of 
a reproduction. 
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— ^ L. 13, I have not been able to find an authority for [53] 
this statement. The number of (official) wives legally permit- 
ted by law is four, Koran 4, 4. 

— L. 14. On similar dietary restrictions by a Carmathian 
missionary see later p. TO”. The prohibition of cabbage is very 6 
old. The pagans considered the eating of it disgraceful and 
the Harranians in later times clung to the same custom, 
C'hwolsohn, Ssethier II, 110. In our passage apparently the red 
cabbage is referred to. The reason given for the prohibition 
reminds one vividly of the po]jular Shiitic notion — which w 
originally was no doubt but a poetical figure — that the sunset 
glow represents the blood of al-llusein and never existed 
before, Goldziher, Muh. St. II, 331. 

- — L. 18. Tills notion is jirobably the consequenee of the 
great emphasis laid by the .Shiites on the significance of the lo 
name Ali (“Exalted"). One is reminded of Koran 19, 8, 
where the prediction of Yahya’s (John’s) birth is followed by 

the solemn declaration l*.J. Comp, also 

the stress laid on the identity of the JIahdi’s name tvith that of 
the Prophet, ji. 53. ’o 

54 , 1 . 1 . Comp. 'Wilstenfeld, Tohelhn 15 13. — “Von ihm 
(i. e., Ali b. Bekr. b. Wail) kommen alle, die Im Stamme Xizar 
mit ihrem Geschlechtsnamen ‘Alawi geiiannt werden ’’ (Wiisten- 
feld, Register, from Xawawi). 

— Xote 1. See Wilstenfeld, Tahellen C 13. 25 

— L. 3. Azd. sec ib., e. g., 11'“ ‘' : Bajila, e. g., 9'“. 

— Xote 2. Ali b. Jasr b. Jluharib b. Khasafa, ib. D 10. — 

Ali b. Mas‘ild, 11’”. — ‘Abd Mamit, X' 9. — Ilisn, grandson of 
Ali b. Mas‘t\d, C 15. 

— L. 5. ‘Amir b. aYTufeil, a eontemjtorary of the Prophet, go 
ib. E 20. His kunya Abu ‘Ali, see Agh., Tables sub voce 

— L. 9. This conception is not sj)ecifically Shiitic but rather 
belongs to the domain of Kalam. Makr. 348"', at the end of his 

0 y 

account on the Mu‘tazila, mentions a special sect 35 

I. H. refers to it more explicitly Ed. IV, 

83”’ ff. in a special chapter on “the eternal existence of the 
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[54] residents of Paradise and Hell”: “All sects of the (Muhamme- 
dan) ComraunitT agree that there is no decay for Paradise and its 
pleasure nor for Hell and its pain. The only exceptions are Jahm 
b. Safwan, AbO’l-Hudeil al-‘Allaf and some of the Itaicdfid. 

5 Jahm maintains that both Paradise and Hell will decay and 
their residents as well.' Abu’l-Hudeil, however, maintains 
that neither Paradise and Hell nor their residents will decay. 
But the movements of the latter will decay and they will remain 
in an immovable state like a mineral. In spite of it, they will 
10 be alive and enjoy pleasure and suffer pain respectively. The 
party of the Rawiifid referred to above believes that the resi- 
dents of *Paradise will leave Paradise and the residents of Hell 
will leave Hell for some unknown destination (lit. : whither it 
is Allah’s desire).”' See Iji 330; Makr. 343". — (In AbiVl- 
isHiideil’s view see de Boer, p. -51. 

A certain heretic by the name of ‘Abdallah b. 'Abdallah b. 
Shuneif attacks a friend of I. H. on account of his belief in the 
eternity of Paradise and Hell, Pd. I, 13. 

— L. 11. The eternity of the world is taught by the IMu'ani- 
20mariyya, a section of the Khattabiyya, p. 114", see Shahr. 137 = 
Makr. So’l"; Iji 340. This belief is the outcome of the doc- 
trine of Transmigration (Makr.), as the latter, taking the place 
of Reward and Punishment after death, dispenses with Resur- 
rection and accordingly with the establishment of a ne^t' world. 
23lsfr 57'' is apparently aware of this connection when he curtly 

remarks : ^ 

The way this view is contrasted with the belief in the decay 
of Paradise and Hell suggests a connection between them. In 
sopoint of fact, the belief in Transmigration, when carried t)ut 
logically, not only necessitates the eternity of this world, but, 
fulfilling the function of Reward and Punishment, dispenses 
altogether with Paradise and Hell. IBab., Ptikddnt 

' Comp. Kashi 177 : an-Naz?am (p. 58‘) said to Hishani b. al-Hakam 
(p. 65") : “The residents of Paradise will not exist in Paradise an eternal 
existence and so forth. 

° The last words most probably refer to the belief mentioned later, 
p. 85" ff. 
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fully recognizes this connection : ^-a/UjcJU [54] 

^ ^aoLajJLj 

— L. 12, ff. Bekri, Deseription dt VA frique Septetdriomde, 
ed. de Slane, Alger, 1857, p. 161, gives a brief description of 
this sect which offers several important points of comparison 6 
with the account of I. H. I give Bekri’s passage in transla- 
tion; “To the right of the Banfi Magfls there is a tribe called 
Banh Lamiis. They are all Rawahd and known under the 
name Bajaliyyhn. There settled in their midst a Bajalite' of 
the people of Xafta in Kastilia, before Abii ‘Abdallah ash-io 
Shi‘i entered Ifrikiya." His name was Hiihammed b. Wrstd 

sic). He ealle<l upon them (read |V®Lc;>.) to denounce 
the Companions (of the Prophet) and permitted them forbidden 
things . . . They still adhere to his doctrine to this day and 
(believe) that the Imamate is permissible only in the descend- is 
ants of al-Hasan, not in those of al-Husein. Their ruler was 
Idris Ab(i‘l-Kasim b. Muhammed b. Ja‘far b ‘Abdallah b. Idris.” 

The name of the founder of this sect appears here in a differ- 
ent form. IHaukal 65“' (=Yakut I, 320) agrees with I. H. in 

calling him li'if tl'^y emit the mention of his first 

name. The name aiid pedigree of their rnler are altogether 
different and I have no means to decide which are the correct 
ones.’ 

As regards the cardinal doctrine of this sect — the limitation of 
the Imamate to the Hasanides — Bekri agrees with I. H. (55, 1. 5). 25 
In contradiction with it, IHaukal (=:Yakut) reports that they 
w'ere Mfisawites (cf. p. lO), i. e. acknowledged the Imamate of 
Mtlsa b. Ja‘far, who Avas descended from al-Husein. The 
former statement is no doubt correct, as the Idrisides Avho 
ruled over them Avere Hasanides. so 

— L. 14. On Nafta see Yakut lY, 800. It is tAvo days’ 

journey from Kaf.sa, mentioned in the same line, ib. Kafsa, a 
small place lies three days from Keirowan, ib. 

' tribe Bajila? 

* i. e. before 380''. 

2 Gen. Leyd. omits the Idrisides in Africa. 
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[54] IV, 151. Kastilia mentioned here is not the Spanish province, 
but a region in Northwest Africa on the great Zab, Yakut IV, 
97; see also I, 892, IV, 151. The emendation proposed, note 
11, is not necessarJ^ 

5 It is worthy of notice that the people of this region, from 
which the founder of this Shiiti6 sect came, were Kharijites, 
Yakut IV, 97, 800. 

— L. 16. The city mentioned here is as-Shs al-Aksa. It is 
fully two months’ journey from as-Shs al-Adna, Yakut III, 
10 189. — On the Masmhda tribes, see Kremer, Ideen 383, note. 

[55] 55, 1. 2. According to IHaukal {=:Yakut) ib. the two par- 
ties of the city (the others were Malikites) alternately wor- 
shipped in the same mosque. 

— L. 3. The prohibitipn seems to be of Hindoo origin. The 
15 Laws of Manu V, 5, forbid the priest to eat (among other 
things): “garlick, onions, leeks and mushrooms, and all vege- 
tables raised in dung.''’ Comp. Chwolsohn, Ssabier II, 109. 

— Note 1. On ‘Abdallah b. Yasin, the founder of the 
Alraoravide dynasty (middle 11th century), see Dozy, Isl. 359 ff. 
20 The by-name al-Miittawwi‘ I have not found elsewhere. 

— L. 7. See also Te.tt, p. 80, 1. 2. On Abfi Kamil, see 
Bagd. 121% 136'’; Shahr. 133; Iji 343; Makr. 352. 

— L. 17. See also Text 80, 1. 4. The author of this con- 
tention, which is certainly not unjustified, is unfortunately not 
25 known. The contention itself is not mentioned in the other 
sources. 

— L. 22. jJjJI more literally ‘ ‘ who occupy the 

middle as regards ‘extremism’.” From the point of view of 
guluww the Shi‘a appears divided into three parts: the Zei- 
sodiyya who are entirely free from it, the Imamiyya who partly 
adhere to it (corap., e. g., Raj‘a, Tanasukh, etc.), and the 
Galiya who unflinchingly profess it. The reading of L. Br. 
(note 6) “who keep back from guluww” is thus justified. 
However this may be, the Imamites themselves protest against 
35 any affinity with the Gulat. IBab., I'-tikddCit 22'’ (in a special 

chapter emphatically declares that they are infidels. 

— Note 7. They betray Islam, because both Koran and 
Hadith insist that Muhammed is the last prophet, comp. Text 
47, 1. 8f. 
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— Note 8. The reading of L. Br, is no doubt correct. Poly- [55] 
theism is not the charge usually preferred against the Jews by 
Muhammedan theologians. This Arould confirm our supposi- 
tion as to the later date of Codd. L. Br,, see Introd. p. ID. 

56 , 1- 3. On the Gurabiyya see IKot. 300; Iji 346; Makr. 5 
3o3’'‘; Bagd. 98'’; Isfr. 58^'. The latter two and Iji state the 
comparison more elaborately : “more than one raven the other one 
and one fly the other one.” The adherents of this sect curse the 
“sahib ar-rish,” i. e, Jibril. In a parallel between the Kawafid 
and the Jews put into the mouth of ash-Sha‘bi [fkd 269, lo 
comp. p. 10‘“) the two are identified because of their dislike of 
Gabriel.' Bagd. 98'' sorrowfully remarks that the Galiya are 
even worse than the Jews, for the latter, though disliking 
Gabriel, yet abstain from cursing him. 

In his polemics against Judaism, I. II. (Ed. I, 138”) very t5 
cleverly draws a parallel between the Jews who believe that 
Lsaac confounded Esau with Jacob and the Gurabiyya. “This 
contention (of the Jew.s) very closely resetubles the stujudity of 
the Gurabiyya” among the Rafida who believe that Allah dis- 
patched Jibril to Ali,” but Jibril erred and u ent to iMuhammod. 20 
In the same way Isaac blessed E.sau, but the blessing erred and 
went to Jacob. Upon both [larties (may rest) the curse of 
Allah ! ” 

— L. 13 f. AH was about thirty years younger than the 

Prophet (comp. Kremer, Then, j). 315). C'onscijuently he wasij 
ten years old when Muhammeil made his first ajijiearance. The 
same is assumed Ed. IV, 142''' and in the variant of L. Br. to 
our passage (note 7). The reading of Ed. seems to be incor- 
rect. But there is a difference of opinion as to the date of All’s 
birth, see I. II in the quoted passage and Tab. I, 3467”'' ff. 30 

— L. 15 tf. On JIuhammed’s physic.al appearance see Ibn 
Ilishain I, 206; Tab. I, 1789 If.; Xawawi, TalitHh 32-33. It is 
interesting to observe that I. II is unprejudiced enough to jioinl 
out that JIuhammed was above middle-size. The other writers 

^ Allusion to Koran II, 91, comp. Geiger. IFas hat Muhammed aus 
deni Judentum anfgenoninien, p, 13. 

Ed. has sJLiJI, but V 80“, and L I. 54'- (which in this section of 
Milal sides with Ed.) have the correct reading. 

V. + iUL* Jl^ Ed. L, missing. 
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[56] anxiously insist that the Prophet was neither short nor tall, hut 
the exact medium between the two. 

[57] 57, 1. 1 ff. On Ali’s appearance see Tab. I, 3470' (=IAth. 
Ill, 333) ; Tahdib 441 penult. — Sibt, Imams fol. 4", gives a 


5 similar description of Ali: ibooVl 

jU^^I Jfl-yA-a 


I ^ O 

(read ^^Lot) Ali looked particu- 

larly short because of his corpulence. Whenever Ali appeared 
on the market of Kufa, the satirical Persians would exclaim 


“ Here comes the big-bellied man ! ” (ZDMG. 

38, 392, from Hadaini). It is characteristic that both Sunnitic 
and Shiitic writers anxiously avoid to mention this feature of 
Ali which is so repugnant to the Arabic taste. Of all the 
sources at my disposal I find, besides the reference quoted 

■a- 

loabove, only one more allusion to it in II, 274 

- - L. 11. The number 23 is not exact. The interval between 
Muharnmed’s first appearance and his death was 21]v lunar 
years; see the list in Spreiiger, Zicien. Mnhuinined's I, 205. 

— L. 12. On . o t>i (note 17) see ]». 55'“. 

-0 58. 1. 3. Tlie exclusive (note 3) reverence of Ali is charac- 

[58] teristie of several sects : the Sabaiyya (Text 71’“) and the ‘Ulya- 
nij-ya and Nuseiriyya, which, according to I. 11. (Text 6ii, 1. 17 
and 71, 1. 18), are branches of the former. 

— L. 4 ff. The persons named in the following are the 
25 twelve Imams of the Ithna‘ashariyya. The biographical data 
concerning these Imams can best be learned from the list in 
Abu’l-Maali, p. 164-165, see Schefer's Introduction, p. 184 f. 
A more detailed account Diyarbekri II. 286-288. The omission 
(in 1. 6) of the tenth Imam, Ali b. iMuhammed (al-Hadi at-Taki, 
30 born 214, died 254), is, it seems, not accidental. For in accord- 
ance with it, Ali (1. 7) is changed to Muhamrned. The same 
omission and the same change are exhibited by Codd. L. Br. 
Text p. 76, note 4 and 5. ‘ Whether this peculiar error is due 
to his proximity to the eighth Imam, who bears the same name, 
3 or to some more significant circumstance, is difficult to determine. 


' Ed. IV, 103 his genealogy is given correctly. 
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— ?7ote 6. It is worthy of note that the benediction is [58] 

added only after the name of Ja‘far. Ja^far as-Sadik (died 146) 
was not only the patron-saint of the Shiites. He was also highly 
esteemed by the Sunnites, see p. 105”'. Of. ZDMG. 50, 123. 

— L. 10. On the Carmathians, see p. 19, 1. 32. 3Iuhammed j 
b. Isma'il at-Tamm, “’the Completer,” is the seventh and last 
“open” Imam in the belief of the Sabdyya, or “Severiers.” 
After him begins the series of hidden Imams, Shahr. 127 tf., 

146. The Carmathian missionary Yahya b. Dikrweih pretended 
that be was this 3Iuhammed, Tab. Ill, 2218 (anno 289). lo 

— L. 12. Read: “This is a party.” On the Keisaniyya, 
see p. 33 If. The Keisaniyy.a do not agree as to whether 
Muhammedb. al-Hanafiyya inherited the Inianiate directly from 
Ali, or indirectly through Hasan and Iliisein, Shahr. llo. 
Kuthayyir (p. 134°") speaks of foor Imams, comp. Barbier de '5 
3Ieynard in Jounvd AsUdique, 1874, [>. 164. 

— L. 13. On Mukhtar, see Shahr. Ill) (he distingiii.shes 

between the Keisilniyya and 3Inkht:iriyya). \'ery elaborate 
accounts on 3Iukht:‘ir with specimens of his saj' can be found 
Bagd. 12'' ff. ; Isfr. lo'' If. Wellhausen, 74 If., gives an 20 

elaborate sketch of his personality. 

59, 1. Ilf. On Mugira see the passages in Inde.v. — Te.xt 34, [59] 
11 , 5, Ed. and Codd. have bnu Ahi Sand. Ed. I, 112 nit. and 
elsewhere correctly. Sa'd instead of Sa'id occurs Aijh. XIX, 

58, Ikd 267. Abu'l-lMaali 157, gives him the by-name -’5 
According to Shahr. 134, 3Iakr. 353' ( = de Sacy XLYI) 
be was a “client” of Khalid al-Kasri, who afterwards e.vecuted 
him. It is ])OSsibIe, however, that this is a mere inference drawn 
from the fact that Kh:ilid’s clan Kasr belonged, as did Mugira 
(1. 2), to the Bajila tribe (IKot. 203; IKhall. Xo. 212). He so 
is specifically designated as al-‘Ijli (of the Banu Tjl) Shahr. 

134; Iji 344; ]Makr. 349°, 353'; Bagd. 9.5"; Isfr. 54", 56 “ Tabari 
Index (in the text the statement is missing). This is significant 
in connection with van Vloten, IVorgers, p. 57, and later, p. 

89°° ff. JIugira rose again.st Khalid b. ‘Abdallah al-Kasri, the 35 
w:'di of Kufa, in 119. accompanied by twenty {Kamil ed. 
Wright 20'°; Makr. 353°), according to Tab. II, 1621° oidy by 
seven men. Despite their small number they spread such terror 
around them (the reason, see p. 92'° ff.), that Khalid, who chanced 
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[59] to be ill the pulpit when he heard of their uprising, came near 
fainting and asked for a glass of water, an action which made 
him the object of general ridicule, Kamil ib., A(ih. XIX, 58, 
XY, 121 (here they are called by the general name al-Ja‘fariyya, 
6 see p. 107 ‘“), Makr. 353“, van Yloten, 'Workers, 58. The rebels 
were crucified. Tab. I, 1620’''; IKot. 300 (“ in Wiisit ”) ; Ihd 
26T (probably quotation from IKot.). According to another 
version (Tab. 1020*’ if.; I. H. Text 00, 1. IT; ib.), they 
were burned at the stake. 

10 An exposition of Mugira’s doctrines is found Shahr. , Iji, 
Makr., IKot., Ikd, very elabor.ately Bagd. 95*' and, more 
briefly, Isfr. 5fi“. Ilis tenets, which show all the earmarks of 
“guluww,” seem to have exercised a powerful influence in ultra- 
Shiitic circles. The Imamites solicitously reject any connection 
15 with Mugira, see the article on IMugira, Kashi 145 if. Ja‘far 
as-Sadik is reported as saying that all the extravagant views to 
be found in the writings of his father’s (Muharamed al-Bakir’s, 
died IIT*") followers are forgeries of Mugira, ib. 140, 14T. 

His system, if system it be called, presents an odd mixture of 
20 ancient Eastern beliefs and distinctly shows the influence of 
gnostic, notably of Mandiean and Manicbjean, doctrines. The 
Mandivans were very numerous in Irak ; at the time of the 
Abbassides they are said to have had there 40(t churches. Their 
head resided in Bagdad.' The 3Ianich!eans, too, were identi- 
25fied ■with ‘Irak. Maui was born in Babylonia, and he was 
believed (according to al-Birflni) to have been sent to the 
people of Babylonia only. Their head had to reside in Baby- 
lonia." The Ilarranians, too, who may be mentioned in this 
connection, were very numerous in ‘Irak.’ On these influences 
sosee van Yloten, ('hiitisme 4T ; Blochet 135, the latter also in 
Revue de Vhistoire des Reli/jians^ XL (1899), p. 25, note 1.' 

It can scarcely be doubted that ultimately all these influences 
root in the ancient religion of Babylonia; see Kessler ibidem, 


' Kessler, Article “Mandaer” in PRE^ XII (1903), p. 172. 

^Kessler, Article “Manichaer” ibidem, p. 226, Flugel, Mani 97, 105. 
3 Chwolsohn, Ssabier I, 482 ff. 

* It is perhaps not insignificant that a part of the Banu Tjl (see above 
p. TO'”) who lived in Bahrein “completely passed into the Persian nation- 
ality.” Goldziher, “Islamisme et Parsisme” in Revue de Vhistoire des 
ReKgions XLIII (1901), p. 23. 
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passim, the same, “ Gnosis und alt-babylonisehe Religion ’’ in [59] 
Ahluoidlungen des 5. Orientalistencongresses (Berlin, 1882), p. 

297 ff. 

In the following an attempt is made to point out the various 
sources of Mugira’s doctrines. It does not claim to be more 5 
than an attempt. A closer acquaintance with the religions and 
literatures under consideration will no doubt bring to light far 
more numerous points of contact.' 

— L. o. The corporeal conception of the Godhead was cur- 
rent in Shiitic circles, see, e. g., p. 67. The crown in this con- to 
nection is found in various philosophemes. In the Cabbala the 

“ Crown ” is the highest of the Ten Sefiroth (iSpheres). 

The latter are represented in the shape of a man with a crown 
on his head; comp, the diagram in the Jewish Encyclopedia I, 

ISl'-' and in the Hebrew Encyclopedia “IVIK), Newts 

York, 1907, I, 183. See also later, p. 83. 

According to Shahr. ; Makr. 3I!d ; Bagd. 95'' f . and others, 
Mugira believed that God was a man of liyht bearing a crown 
of light. This reminds one of the IMandiean doctrine of the 
“King of Light.” Brandt, Manddische Religion (Gottingen 20 
1889) §§ 19-2(), 80-81; the same, Mandaische Schriften (Got- 
tingen 1893), p. 13-19. 

— L. 6. Bagd, 96' is le.ss scrupulous and adds two more 

instances: ‘Ain for the eye and Ila for the pudenda. A very 
similar description of God is quoted in the name of the Gnos- 25 
ties by Irenaeus, adversns Haeretlcos" XIT, 3. A Jewish ])aral- 
lel, see in Gaster, “Das Schiur Komah,” Monatsschrlft fOr 
(xeschichte and 'SVissenschaft des Jadentams 37 (1893), p. 225. 
Similar speculations abcmt the shape of the letters in the name 
sJI and (the latter in Kiltie), see Blochet, 133, 192. so 

— L. 12 ff. This peculiar theory of Creation is evidently the 
reflection of a Gnostic doctrine. Irenaeus, adrersus Haeret. 

XIV 1, reports a similar theory in the name of the Gnostic 


' I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to my friend and colleague. 
Prof. Louis Ginzberg, who lent me his effectual aid in pointing out the 
Rabbinical illustrations, the latter, too, bearing witness to the same 
influences. I profited by his valuable advice also in other parts of this 
treatise. 

- The following quotations all refer to t\\e first Book. 

VOL. XXIX. 6 
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[59] Marcus' : “When first the unorigiiiated, inconceivable Father, 
who is without material .substance, and is neither male nor 
female, willed to bring forth that which is inelfable in Him, and 
to endow with form that which is invisible. He opened His 
5 mouth, and sent forth the Word, similar to Himself. . . . 
Moreover, the pronunciation of His name took place as follows; 
He spake the first word of it which was the beginning [of all 
the rest] and that utterance consisted of four letters. He 
added the second,” and so forth. In Jewish Mysticism similar 
10 notions can be traced. Comp. Menakhoth 29’'; “ God created 
the two worlds (this and the future world) through the letters 
He and Yod (constituting the Divine name Yah).” See also 
Berakhoth 55". A similar theory is elaborately set forth in 
Sefer Yesirah and is to be found in other ancient mystical 
15 works. It may be mentioned in this connection that under the 
influence of a similar notion the Manda*an verb Kip “to call” 
has assumed the meaning “to create.” See Kessler, art. 
“Mandiier” ibid. p. 161’® and p. 165. 

— L. 12. The “Greatest Kaine” is, as was already pointed 
■ 20 out by de Sacy xr.vii, note, identical with the “Sheraha-Me- 
phorash,” the “Ineffable Name” which occupies so prominent 
a place in the Jewish mystical speculations of all ages (see M. 
Grilnbaum, (Teiamrnelte Anfsatze i^axYm 1901), p. 238 ff. ; Itev^ie 
des Jttudes .Tnivea 19, 290 f.). It plays an important part in 
25 Islam as well, and here, too, the belief is current that by means 
of the Inelfable Name all miracles can be easily performed; see, 
e. g., Ikd 396, and (as an illustration) IKhall. No. 756.“ 
Most of the sources dealing w'ith Mugira report that he claimed 

' I quote the translation of Roberts and Rambaut. Edinburgh, 1868. 

* According to I. H., the Jews believed that the sorcerers were 
able to resuscitate the dead by means of Divine names and that Jesus 
was able to do the same and to perform miracles generally by the same 
means. Cod. V 92* (missing in Cod. L and Ed. I. 156, which is shorter 

in this part of the work): ^ 'd < 

jj! ^ V . . . xJJI ^UluG 

joiLXJI 'iLLxj nyljYf 

; comp. 8. Kraussin Jewish Encyclopedia VII, 171”. 
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to be able to perform miracles and resuscitate the dead through [59] 
his knowledge of the “ Greatest Name.” Tab. ib. puts into his 
mouth the typical utterance that he had the power to bring to 
life the ‘Ad and Thamdd and the generations that were between 
them.' ® 

— L. 13. Instead of “and it (the Greatest 

Name) fell (L. Br. ; Jiew «««/fell) on his crown,” Bagd., Shahr. 


and Iji 34:0 give the important variant L^Li' 

‘fell upon his head as a crown.'’' He referred, as Shahr. and 

Bagd. tell ns, to Koran 8T, 1 : 


10 


^ ^ ^ taw 

1,3^^ and, as Bagd. explains, yS^ l-*jl 


^Llif dLio - he assumed that the Highest Name was identical 

with this very crown.” The sanie conception of the identity 
of the “ Slioiu ha-Mephorash ” with the Crown is freijuently 
■ found in the Cabbala. It takes the form that the name was lo 
engraved upon the Crown, see Jew. Hue. IV, .370'' and 3T3* 
(the references can be multiplied). — Gn the crown of the Man- 
diean “ King of Light ” see Brandt, Mandiiishe Schriften 1.3-19. 
The Manda'an priests wear during the service a crown (tiij) on 
the right up[ier arm, Kessler, article “Mandiier,” p. 214 ult. 20 
— L. 14. Apart from the words left out in Ed. (note 6), 
the passage reflects the ancient idea, al,so found in the Bible, 
that man’s actions are written down in heaven. The additional 
words of L. Br. are confirmed by Shahr. 1,3.5'; <Ns, 

25 


— L. 1.5 ff. This queer notion, too, has its root in some 
Gnostic doctrine. Ireineus, adr. Jlneret. IV, 2, commenting 
upon the Gnostic belief that from tlie tears of Achamoth 


' This is no doubt the original version. According to IKot. and 
(probably quoting) Ikd 267, lie claimed this power for All. This may 
partly be the reason why these two writers designate llugira as one of 
the Sabaiyya. For the latter wa.s considered as the party of Ali /car’ 
iioxiv, see p. 101-’’. 

-Prof. Ginzberg suggests a connection with Is. 49, 16: -‘Behold I 
have engraved thee on my palms." It may be the consequence of some 
mystic interpretation of this verse. 
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[59](nio?n) “ all that is of a liquid nature was formed,” funnily 
remarks that he could easily enlarge upon it. “For when I 
perceive that waters are in part fresh . . . and in part salt, . . . 
I reflect with myself that all such waters cannot be derived 
6 from her tears, inasmuch as these are of a saline quality only. 
It is clear, therefore, that the waters which are salt are alone 
those which are derived from her tears. But it is probable that 
she, in her intense agony and perplexity, was covered with 
perspiration. And hence, following out their notion, we may 
10 conceive that fountains and rivers, and all the fresh waters in 
the world, are due to this source.” A somewhat similar idea is 
found in the Talmud (Hagiga 13*’): “Whence does the stream 
Dinur (Daniel 7, 10) come? From the perspiration of the Holy 
living Creatures.’” [Cf. Bereshith Rabba, ch. 78.] 

15 The two lakes, then, are formed of the Divine tears and the 
Divine perspiration respectivelj'. They no doubt correspond to 
the mdye siyawe and the nidye hiicdre, the “ dark and white 
waters” of the iNIandieans; see Brandt, 3Iand<iische Heliyion, 
pp. 30, 43, 51, etc. — Instead of “sweet” (11. 17 and 22) read 
20 “ fresh.” 

— L. 18 ff. The same conception is found in several Gnostic 
systems, notably among the iMaiuheans. “When Life . . had 
thus spoken, Abatur rose and opened the gate. He looked into 
the Dark Water, and at the same hour was formed his image 
25 in the Dark Water. PtahiP was formed and he ascended the 
Place of the Borders.’” 

Illustrative of 1. 19 is the passage in Irenaeus XIV, 1: “The 
world, again, and all things therein, were made by a certain 
company of seven angels. 3Ian, too, was the workmanship of 
30 angels, a shining image bursting forth below from the presence 
of the Supreme power; and when they could not, he says, keep 
hold of this, because it immediately darted upwards again, thev 
exhorted each other saying: let us make man after our image 
and likeness.” 

35 — L. 20. Out of the two eyes of the shadow only two 

luminaries could naturally be formed. For this reason I disre- 

■ Comp, also Kessler, article “ Manichaer,” p. 236 ult. : “The rain was 
considered to be the perspiration of the toiling archont." 

' = Gabriel, the Demiurge of the Mandseans. 

^ Brandt, Manddisehe Schriften, p. 184, see also Kessler, ib. p. 210. 
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gard the additional reading of L. (note 12). ‘ Shalir. 135* and [59] 
very similarly Bagd. speak of the snii and the moon. But our 
text seems to reflect a more complicated and, consequently, 
more original conception. Perhaps one may combine it with 
the well-known Jewish legend that originally the two lumi- 5 
naries were of equally large size and that the moon was subse- 
quently reduced in size on account of its jealousy. 

— L. 32. Sin, and correspondingly Kvil as being primitive 
and co-existent with Creation, is a widespread Gnostic doctrine 
and is a consequence of Dualism, which is at the bottom of all 10 
Gnostic systems, x^ccording to Irenaeus XXIV, 2, Saturninus 
“was the first to affirm that two kinds of men were formed by 
the angels," — the one wicked, and the other good.’” — On the 
lakes see before. — Instead of “ the Faithful,” ilakr. 353'' has 
“the Shi‘a.” Bagd. says more explicitly: ■ . ■ xjlaxSJI 1 -, 

Fxtremely interesting iu this connection is the pas- 
sage Ed. IV, 09* : “ Some people among the Rawafid are of the 
opinion that the spirits of the Infidels are in Burhut — this is a 
well in IladramatU* — and that the spirits of the Faithful are in 
another place, I think it is al-Jabiya.”" -o 

60) h 1- This view is in all probability a reflection of the [60] 
Clementine doctrine of the “True Prophet” who appears in 
various ages under different names and forms, but is in reality 
one, Clei/ie/iti/ie Homilies III, 12 ff., 20; Itecotjnitidnes 1, 16. 
lie is called Christ but he is also identical with Adam, Iteeo<jn. 25 
I, 45, 47. The persons in whom the true Projdiet revealed 
himself are given Hnniliis XVII, 4 (in a statement by Simon 
ila gus) as Adam, Enoch, Xoah. Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Jfoses; 
in XVIII, 13 (in a reply by Peter) as Adam, Enoch, Xoah, 
Abraham, Isaac. Jacob [and Christ]. In both the number so 


* Br. reads fike Ed. — Note f2 is to be corrected accordingly. 

- See above p. 84'’. 

’ See a similar conception of the origin of evil, Clementine Homilies 
XX, 8. 9; XIX. 13 ff. 

* See Yakut I. 598, where this belief is derived from a tradition trans- 
mitted from the Prophet, Ali and Ibu ‘Abbas. Interesting is the remark 
that the water of this well is dark and stinking. al-Jabiya is in Syria, 
ibidem and II. 4. 

^ Comp. Ma ani an-Nafs. ed. Goldziher. p. 63*. 
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[60] seven is evidently intended. This is important in view of the 
numerous Shiitie doctrines which are based on the same number 
of prophets (see Index s.v. Seven). — The conception of the 
“true Prophet” is complemented, it seems, by the Clementine 
B belief that God has the power of changing himself: “for 
through his inborn Spirit He becomes, by a power which cannot 
be described, whatever body lie likes” [Tluinilits XX, 6). 
This is practically the doctrine of Incarnation, which is of such 
fundamental significance for the Ultra-Shi'a. — Another instance 
loof the adaptation of a Clementine doctrine, see p. 116 n. 2. 

— L. 2. Jabir died 128 or, according to another version, 
132 (Tab. Ill, 2501). Either date contradicts the statement 
Bagd. 97'‘ that he was among those who expected the “ return” 

& 

of Muhammed b. ‘Abdallah (see 1. 10) who died in 145 : 

16 xiJI ^ thZi)] iuAsi^f 'JLib 

see also 17*. Jabir was a passionate admirer of AH and main- 
tained that the latter was meant by iol»> “ the beast of the 

Earth” (Koran 34, 13); Goldziher, Muh. St. II, 113, comp. 
20 ZDMG. 38, 391. — The Imaniites consider his traditions trust- 
worthy, Kashi 126. He is briefly mentioned Tusy p. 73, No. 
139. 

— L. 3. ‘Amir b. Shurahil ash-Sha‘bi (ash-Shu‘bi is mis- 
print) died 103 or 104. The sources dealing with this cele- 
25brated traditionist are enumerated F/7ir. 183 note 14. — Shahr. 
145 counts him among the 8Jii‘a. He appears Ti’d 269 ( = Isfr. 
15“) as a bitter enemy of the Rawafid. But the utterances put into 
his mouth are no doubt spurious. [See Index s.r. ash-Sha‘bi.] 

— L. 4. Khalid al-Kasri (Kasr, a clan of the Bajila) was exe- 
30 cuted in the year 126 by his successor in the governorship of Kufa, 
Yusuf b. ‘Omar ath-Thakafi, in a most barbarous manner. See 
on Khalid, IKhall. Xo. 212; IKot. 203; Af//t. XIX, 53 ff. ; Eltigel, 
Mani 320-322. He frequently appears in our text as a relent- 
less persecutor of heretics. But the motive for his attitude 
35 was evidently not religious zeal but loyalty to the Omevyad 
dynasty, which was threatened by these heretics. His own 
orthodoxy was of a rather problematic nature. He was a 
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powerful protector of the Manichjeaus (Fliifjel, Jd?tni, p. 105), [00] 
and his mother was a Christian. His achievements in the exter- 
mination of heretics were rewarded by a hadith in which 
the Prophet announces to his ancestor Asad b. Kurz that Islam 
will be victorious through his descendants, Goldziher, JHh. St. 5 
II, 45 f. 

— L. G. I find no reference bearing on llekr, except the 
notice Bagd. 97" 

y 

. ^ Lj 31^ 

— L. 10. On Muhammed see Text 43. I have not been 
able to fix the date of his birth and cannot therefore confirm 
the statement [(reserved in L. Br. (note 5). Bagd. 17'’ and more 
elaborately 96 ' reports that after iluhammed’s death the is 
Mugiriyya claimed tliat a devil was executed in his stead (comp, 
p. 30'") and that he himself was hidden in Hajir, in the moun- 
tains of Radwa (Text 43 n. 7). They also believed that Muham- 
nied would bring to life seventeen men whom he would endow 
with the seventeen letters of the “Greatest Xame”, so as to enable 20 
them to perform miracles (see p. 8’2). They adduced in proof 
of his Imamate his identity in name and father’s name with that 
of the Prophet (comp. p. 53”). • 

The Mugiriyya referred to here .are, of course, the foUoicers 
of 3Iugira, not 3Iugira himself, who died (anno 119) '16 years 25 
before Muhammed (145). Bagd. reports the same beliefs in 
the name of Jfibir al-Judi. 

— L. 1’3. On the sanctity with which water is invested 
among the Mandwans and which is no doubt of old Babylonian 

' See for a similar claim p. ll3-\ 

— Isfr. 12“ gives a similar account which is extracted by Haarbriicker 
II, 412. — It is remarkable that Iji 344 mentions as the Imam of the 
ilugiriyya not Muhammed but a man named 

'vho is otherwise utterly unknown 
(Ibidem read instead of ) 
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[60] origin, see Brandt, Mandiiische Religion 68, note 3 and 69, 
Kessler, “ tTber Gnosis und altbabylonische Religion ” {Abhand- 
hmgen des o. Orientalistencongresses, Berlin 1883), p. 300. 

— L. 16. The name of this sectarian appears in the form 
0 and Ed. as well as Codd. have indiscriminately 

both (comp., e. g., Ed. I, 113 ult. and Text 34 note 8). The 
general form, however, is It is found Shahr. 113 (Ilaar- 

briicker 171: Bunsin; Barbier de Meynard, Journal Asiatiqne 
1874 p. 169: Bennan), Kashi (consistently, e. g., 188‘, 195“’ 

10 196'° etc.); Iji 344 (also quoted in Dictionary of Technical 

Terms sub voce) ; Mirza repeatedly; Lvbb al-Leibab s.v. 

(see Appendix s.v. where the editor argues against the 

form i^Lo). In spite of this consensus, the only correct form, 
as is apparent from the application of the name p. 61, 1. 17, also 
isBagd. 95°,' is 

On Bayan’s teachings see Makr. 349', 353-®; Bagd. 13", 91\ 
very elaborately 95-'; Isfr. 56". ]Most writers ascribe to him 
the same doctrines as to Mugira. According to Kashi 196, he 
believed, on the basis of Koran 43, 84, that the God of Heaven 
2 oand the God of Earth are two different beings. For a similar 
doctrine see later j». 137"*. ‘ 

— L. 17 ff. The following story is given Tab. II, 1630 
(anno 119)=IAth. V, 154 in a different presentation. 

[61] 61, 1- 13 f- Ibn Hazin “most emphatically insists on the 
25uneorporeality of God and violently rejects the (Divine) attri- 
butes,” Krenier, Ideen p. 39. 

• — L. 16. Fora very similar example see Text 63, 1. 4. I. II. 
(Ed. lY, 198'^) reports that xkhmad b. Y:inush (Ed. has 
see p. 10*") “ pretended to be a prophet, maintaining that it was 
30 he who was meant by the saying of Allah (Koran 61, 6): 
‘xknnouncing an apostle who will come after me, whose name 
will be Ahmad.’” 


' Whether the application is historically true or not, makes no ditfer- 
ence. 

^ who is mentioned Tibr. 180’ among the 


has certainly nothing to do with Bayan, as is assumed 
by the editors in note 5. 
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— L. 18. Abu Hiishim died in Humeima (Palestine) in 78 [Gl] 
or 79, Nawawi, Tahdib 369; van Yloten, Chiitisrne 45. On his 
alleged concession of the Imamate to the Abbassides see Tab. 

Ill, 24, 2500; IKhald. I, 360. Van Yloten (ib. 44) is inclined to 
ascribe to the Hashimiyya the initiative to a systematic Shiitic 5 
propaganda. However this may be, certain it is that Abil 
Hashirn, who left no children,’ presents a turning point in the 
development of Zeiditic or anti-legitimistic Shiism, in the same 
way as does Ja'far as-Sadik, on account of his numerous children, 

in the history of Imamitie or legitimistic Shiism. lo 

— Xote 17. This addition is in keeping with the Zeiditic 
principle which demands the personal qualitication of the Imam, 
see Te.vt 75, 1. 9. 

62, 1. 1. On Abu Hansilr see IKot. 300; Ikd 267; Shahr. [62] 
135 f. ; Iji 344; Makr. 353”; Bagd. 9T\ 97'’; Isfr. 56''; particu -15 
larly van Yloten, Workers 58. The appellation al-Mustanir, 
which is not quite clear, does not occur in the other sources. 

His nickname “al-Kisf” is c.xplaiucd Shahr. 136 in connection 
with his assumption that he was lifted uj) to heaven, then hurled 
downwards and thus became “a fragment falling down from 20 
heaven.” According to Ikd and Shahr. 136’ (the later in con- 
tradiction with himself), Abu 3Iansur ap]>]ied this designation 
to AH. 

— L. 2. Abil ilan.sur was by de.scent (note 3) a member of 
the ‘Ijl to which 3Iugira attached himself as mania (Te.xt 59’). 2.5 
Interesting in this connection is the remark of Ibn Fakih (ed. 

de Goeje), p. 185”: 3^’ 1*'^ 

(j^ isjuyuj ( 5 ^ “To these 

(the inhabitants of Kufa who pretended to be prophets) belonged 
Abu 3Iansur the Strangler (see later, p. 92). He chose for hi.s :o 
friends (y)’ seven jirophets out of the Banu Kureish and seven 
out of the Banil ‘Ijl.’’ Comp, van Yloten, lTorr/er.'< 58. On 
the Banil Ijl, see p. SO, note 4. This remark alludes perhajis 

’Gen. Leyd. , which enumerates only the Alides who left offspring, 
does not enumerate Abu Hashirn among the children of Ibn al-Hanatiyya. 

— Or •“ favored.” The meaning of is not quiteclear. See, however, 
next note. 
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[62] to the Karmatian theoiy of the seven prophets and their substi- 
tutes (cf. p. TO®).’ The significant passage Kashi 187 (parallel 
195) may bear some relation to the subject in question. Ja‘far 
as-S:idik makes the following statement: “Allah revealed in the 
5 Koran seven (pseudo-prophets?) with their names. The 
Kureish, however, struck out six and left only Abil Lahab.” 
When subsequently asked about the saying of Allah (Koran 20, 
221-222): “Shall I inform you of those on whom the Satans 
have descended? Descended they have on every sinful liar,” 
10 he replied: “ They are seven: al-Mugira b. Sa‘id, Bunan (see 
p. 88®), Sii’id an-Nahdi, al-II:irith ash-Sha’mi, ‘Abdallah h. al- 
Harith,’ Hamza b. ‘Omlira az-Zuheiri® and Ahu’l-Khatt:ih 
(p. 112).” Abfl Mansftr is not mentioned. 

— L. T. According to Makr. 478 ult., the Jewish sectarian 
15 Abfl ‘Isa al-Isbahani similarly claimed “that he was lifted up 
to heaven and the Lord patted him on his head.” The early 
Jewish sects under Arabic dominion show a great many traces 
which remind one of the early Muhammedan sects, especially 
those of the Shi ‘a. 

20 — L. 9. Curiously enough Kashi 190 relates in the name of 

a man who had it from Abu 3Iansur himself that God addressed 

the latter in Persian U. — The reading adopted in our text 

(note 8) is confirmed by Shahr. 136 1. 4. 

— L. 10. The “Word” (Logos) is Christ, as he is often 
25 styled in Arabic. Comp. Ed. IV, 197“’ : Ahmad b. Ha’it and 
Ahmad b. Yanilsh, the pupils of an-Nazzam (see p. 10 f.) “both 
maintained that the world had two creators : one who is eternal 


’ I am not certain, however, as to the meaning of the passage. ,1^ 
which is difficult (see preceding note) may signify “to become a maula ” 

(see Dozy S.V.). Then the nominative ought to be read: . . 

and the meaning would be tlie following : Among the pseudo- 
prophets in Kufa seven attached themselves as maulas to the Kureish 
and seven to the ‘Ijl. The number seven is in any case noteworthy and 
hardly accidental. See the Index to this treatise s.v. Seven. 

- P. 195 P’ 

® Var. on the margin ; p. 195“ 197^ 
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and this is Allah, and the other one vv'ho is created and this is [(i 
the Word of Allah (xAII Jesus Christ 

the son of Maryam, through whom he created the world.’’ 
This distinctly point.s to Christian influence, whether directly 
(see the quotation from Bagd. in the next note) or through some 5 
gnostic medium, must be left open. 

— L. 11. According to Shahr. 134, Mugira b. iSa‘id (p. 79 ff.) 
similarly believed that the shadows of Muhammed and Ali 
(Bagd. 95'' mentions the shadow of Muhammed only) were 
created first. Comp, preceding note. This doctrine is called lo 
‘‘tafwtd” and is quoted alongside of “guluww” (Tusy, very fre- 
quently, e. g., Nos. 281, 417, 415, 455 speaks instead of 

IBab. , IHikudat 24 ' has a special chapter ^ 

. lie defines it as follows : 

xiJI osJds JLs is 

■yS. aJJI ijdjyOXjf Lo^ JLs J^AJ 

Ls^^j laLs v i L^^’l 

. aJJI ,<Xc JLiii LsLel^ 

Bagd. 98'' states the matter more accurately : iL«s«A*Ji Col^ 

(jOjj |«.J oLLi. JL*j aUJI (^1 iUislJtvo 

J,L^' sUI |JL*JI (3-Lia- SyjJJijj |V-'LjiJI jekiiXi 

^ 5 V. 

^Us Jl jvJ 

‘iJliJI — 3Iasudi III, 200 calls Ahmad b. Ha’it and 

Ahmad b. Yanush (see preceding page) (jdJtAXJI 
h:^Uy}\y “ the adherents of “ Tafwid ” and Mediators (between 23 
God and the world).” 


' On Zurara b. A'yun (died 150) see Tusy 141 ff. He was a favorite of 
Ja'far as-Sadik. Fihr. 220. (See also Index to this treatise sub voce 
Zurara.) 

- See p. 19. aJ. apparently stands here for “adherent." 
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[62] At the bottom of this idea lies the Gnostic discrimination 
between the “unoriginated, inconceivable Father” and the 
Word (Logos) emanating from him which is the Demiurge; see 
preceding note and p. 82' ft. See also later, p. 127. 

5 — L. 12 f. Comp. Ed. I, 77". Shahr. 1.36^ expresses it 

negatively V 

This doctrine is probably the reflection of the Clementine con- 
ception of the True Prophet, see p. 85'^. It contradicts both 
Koran and Sunna, which equally insist that Miihammed is the 
10 last prophet (p. 76’'). 

— L. 15. The same is reported of the Khattiibiyya, p. 14. 

— L. 18 ff. Ibn Fakih (ed. de Goeje) 185" speaks of “ Abii 
Mansiir the Strangler.” IKot. 3O0 says briefly: “to them (the 
Mansilriyya) belong the Stranglers.” Shahr. 130“ says less 
15 distinctly : “his (Abil Mansur’s) adherents thought it permissi- 
ble to kill their opponents and take away their property.” 
Assassination is designated as a peculiarity of the Mugiriyya 
and Mansuriyya (see Index sub voce Terrorism). JAliis! in 
his Kitub ul- Hayatrjuu gives an account of the manners of these 
20 terrorists of the eighth century. He who practised both 
“ strangling ” and “skull-breaking ’’was styled “Jami‘,” “Com- 
biner.” This extremely curious and interesting passage is 
reproduced and discussed by van Volten, 'Worejers in Intq (in 
a Dutch article. See List of Cited AVorks sub voce van Vloten, 
25 Wovflers). The Thugs in India, whose beginnings date as far 
back as the lirst Muhammedan caliphs, also kill their victims 
by strangling. 

The theological substructure for this jieculiar tenet is sup- 
j)lied by I. IL, Ed. IV, 171”: “The command to do right and 
30 the prohibition to do wrong' must be carried out with the heart 
and, if possible, with the tongue. It must not be e.xecuted by 
(employing) the- hand nor in any way by drawing the sword or 
using arms . . . Alt the Ilaw:ifid hold to it, though they all 
be killed (.see the reading of L. Dr., Text 03, note 1). But they 
35 believe in it onlj' as long as the “Speaking” (Imam)“ does not 
come forth. AVhen he does come forth, then the drawing of 
swords becomes obligatory. If not, then it is not (obligatory) . . 


1 Koran 3, 100. 106. 110 ; 7, 136. etc. 
' Comp, the Batiniyya. p. 113 n. 3. 
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Certain sections of the Sunnites, all the Mu‘tazilites, all the [62] 
Khawarij and Zeidiyya (comp. Text p. 75’) are of the opinion 
that with reference to the command to do right and the pro- 
hibition to do wrong, the drawing of swords is obligatory, since 
the repulsion of wrong is impossible without it.” See following 5 
note. 

63, 1- 1 and note 1. The Khashabiyya are connected with [63] 
the Keisaniyya {ih. note 1) and originated simultaneously with 
them ill the uprising of al-Mukhtnr. IKot. 300 thus e.xplains the 
name: “the Khashabiyj’a of the Rawafid: Ibrahim b. al-Ashtario 
encountered ‘Obeidallah b. Ziyad. The majority of Ibrahim’s 
followers were carrying with them wooden arms (al-khashab). 
They were, in consequence, called the Khashabiyya.’” Masudi 
V, 226 (anno 67) relates that al-Mukhtar “began to go forth every 
day to light Mus‘ab and those that followed him of the people i5 
of Kufa. Al-Mukhtar (on the other hand) had with him many 
people of the Shi‘a. They were called the Khashabiyya (belong- 
ing) to the Keisiiniyya.” Comp, also the notice Agh. YI, 139 
(=Tab. II, 1798^): “ 'Othman al-Khashabi belonged to the 
Khashabiyya who were with al-Mukhtar.” When Miihallab, 20 
who fought against al-^Iukhtar, was besieging the city of Nisibis 
which was defended by the Khashabiyya, he thus addressed 
himself to the inhabitants: “O ye people! Let not these men 
frighten you. They are only slaves and have in their hands 
(nothing but) sticks.” {Agh. Y, 155; comp. Tab. II, GST ')’ 25 
These sticks were designated by a Persian word as o 
“the heretic knockers,’ a name which is characteristic of the 


' Ikd 269 : “ To the Rafida (also belonged) the Huseiniyj-a. Thej’ con- 
sisted of the adherents of Ibrahim al-Ashtar. They used to march 
through the lanes of Kufa at night-time and shout : •* Revenge for al- 
Husein !” Hence they were cailed the Huseinij-ya." Instead of 

is most probably to be read jUx-wii! (see later). It seems, 


however, that this reading is not a scribal error but due to the author 
(or his source) who, neglecting the important detail that they were 
carrying wooden arms (khashab), brought the name into connection with 
the war-cry of the party (“ Revenge for a\-Husein !"). 

= Comp. AbuT-Maali 157 jLspI 


^57^' 


"7^ 

-I have not found this 




yi elsewhere 


•r" 
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[63] part played by the Persian element in al-Mukhtar’s rebellion. 
Thus Tab. II, 694'° [anno 66) relates that the Khashabiyya 
who arrived in Mekka to liberate Muhammed b. al-Hanafiyya 
(comp. 693^) entered the Holy Mosque, carrying with them the 
5 “heretic knockers” and shouting; “ On to the revenge for al- 
Ilusein!”' The Katir-kilbat occur also later in the rebellion 
of Abil Muslim (see the quotation in de Goeje, Fibllotheca 
Geo<jr. Arabic. IV, 278) and as late as anno 257 (lAth. VII, 
99°)." 

10 The name Khashabiyya, it seems, never came into general 
use. It is often written and, in consequence of the war 

cry of this party (revenge for al-Huseinl), also ; see 

the variants in Tab., van Vloten, Wo)’i/ers, and lA-d (Comm. 
93, n. 1). 

15 Originally the name was probably meant to convey a social 
contrast. It indicated the Mawali as “men of the sticks,” that 
is, as poor devils who could not afford to equip themselves with 
proper arms (Wellhausen, 0/>p. 80). But it seems that this 
social aspect of the name was early forgotten and the name 
iOassiimed a religious coloring. It is frequently used to designate 
the Keisiinivya. Thus Af//i. XI, 47: “It was Khindif al- 
Asadi (cf. Comm. 42°, where “Khandak” is incorrect) who 
converted Kuthayyir to the Khashabiyya doctrine (v^fftXo 
JUxAiLl).” Kuthayyir was a tyjiical representative of the 
25 Keisuniyya. 

This peculiar idea which makes the use of arms dependent 
on the arrival of the Mahdi stands in a remarkable contrast to the 
Messianic conception of the Prophets (Is. 2, 4; Micah 4, 3). 
Perhaps it reflects the Messianic belief of post-biblical Judaism 
m (adopted also by orthodox Islam), according to which the arrival 

‘ The same lAth. IV, 207, where the variant 
is to be preferred. lAth. denies that the poor equipment gave rise to 
the name. He gives a different interpretation to the incident. •“ They 
were called Khashabiyya, because on entering Mekka they carried 
sticks, being reluctant to display swords in the Holy District.” Tab., 
however, (II, 695’) reports that they threatened Ibn az-Zubeir with their 
swords. 

- De Goeje in the glossary to Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicortim, 
ibidem, maintains that the word is an anachronism at so early a period 
as al-Mukhtar. But the general role of the Persian element in that 
movement and the passage in Tab. confirm the genuineness of the name. 
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of the Messiah -vrill be connected with a series of bloody wars. [Go] 
At any rate, among the parallels between the Jews and the Rawii- 
fid put into the mouth of ash-Sha‘bi {Ikd 3G9, Comm. p. 19'°) 
appears also the following comparison : “The Jews say, there shall 
be no fighting for the sake of God until the Jlessiah, the Expected 5 
One, goes forth and a herald from heaven proclaims (his arrival). 

The Rafida say, there is no fighting for the sake of Allah until 
the 3Iahdi goes forth and a rope' descends from heaven.” 

In view of the religious character assigned to the use of wooden 
weapons, we may, with all due reserve, call attention to the utter- lo 
ance of Ibn Saba recorded by Jahiz (Comm. 13'“) that Ali “ would 
not die till he would drive you irith his stick," the more so, as, 
quite independently of Jahiz, Zeid. (Comm. 12") reports the 
same form of the Shiitic belief “that Ali is alive and has not 
died, but will drive the Arabs and Persians n-ith his stick." 
Perhaps it is not accidental that Kuthayyir, who was a Khashabi 
(see before) and had just returned from a visit to the neighbor- 
hood of ar-Radwa, which in the belief of the Keisaniyya was 
the hiding place of Muhammed b. al-I fanafiyya, “appeared before 
us leaniiuj on ft stick" {Ac/h. Till, 33)." 20 

— L. 2. On Ilisham and his book see Te.xt 71"’ and Comm. 

65 ff. 

— L. 0. Extremely remarkable is the statement that these 
adepts of Terror did not even spare one another. But the 
reason given for it and the solemn assurance of Hisham’s trust- 2.3 
worthiness leave no doubt as to the moaning of the passage. 

— L. 8. It is, of course, the fifth of the sjioil originally to 
be delivered to the Prophet, Koran Till, 12. The Karmatian 
leader Abil Tahir and his successors still were in the habit of 
delivering this tax to ‘Ubeidallah, whom they considered their 30 
Imam, de Goeje, CnciiKitJifs, p. 82. 

64, 1. 1. Most sources quote<l p. 89" f. state that Abu Man- [Gl] 
sur laid claim to the Imamate only when Muhammed b. Ali 
(al-Bakir) had died (in 117). 

— L. G. On Bazig see Shahr. 137; Iji 316; Makr. 352'“. 33 
Ilis name appears among those of other sectarians Kashi 19G, 

' Rope "gives no sense. Perhaps has here the 

meaning recorded Dczy.s.v.; •• Introducteur.” the person wfio introduces 
one to the Caliph : The herald announcing the arrival of the Mahdi? 

* See on this passage p. 25 n. 2. 
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[64] 197. 196: (sic) 197: Ja‘far as- 

Sadik curses Ufj (sic) S^*A 4 ,Jf 

4 XjL»o^ 8 y*-s -5 jLiL) (sic) yjij (sic) 

15 ^X 44 .'). On some of these heretics see Comm. p. 90'“ and Index. 
5 When Ja‘far was told that Bazig had been killed, he exclaimed: 
“Praise be unto Allah! There is surely nothing better for 

these Mugiriyya (read instead of S^-ki.«J!) than to be 

killed, for they will never repent.” (Kashi 197.) 

On the variants of the name see Text here note 8 and 34 n. 7. 


10 Ed. I, 112 ult. reads Shahr. ascribes to him the inter- 

esting view that a man who has attained to perfection cannot 
be said to have died.' Probably in connection with this belief 
he claimed that the best among his adherents had been raised 
to the dignity of angels, Iji. His profession is mentioned 
15 only here and Ed. I, 112 ult. The weaver's trade was con- 
sidered highly degrading, see Ferazdak ed. Boucher 211'" f. ; 
Wellhausen, 0pp. 62 n. 3. The same view is held by the 
Rabbis. Tosefta ‘Eduyoth I, 2 it is designated as the lowest 
trade in the world. 

20 — Note 10. See p. oo'". 

— L. 9. Mu'ammar appears again Text 69". For .this 
reason the reading of L. Br. (note 11) seems preferable. On 
• Sari al-Aksam (with broken front teeth) I have found nothing 
except the bare mention of his name Kashi 195, 197 (see this page 
25 I. 1 f.). In his stead the other sources enumerate as one of the 

sects of the Khattiibiyya Shahr. 137 and 

others. 

— L. 10. ‘Omeir at-Tabbiin is no doubt identical with 

Bagd. 98"; Isfr. 58"; Makr. 352'“; Shahr. 137; 

30 Iji 346 (the latter instead of comp. p. 88"). Most 

probably (or ^1-4-? is only another reading for 

which is confirmed by the alchemistie utterance 1. 12-13, 


' Comp. Text 69”, Comm. 72”, 113®. 
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not reconlerl elsewhere. Note the expression this straw.’’ [94] 
That he was an ‘Ijlite is significant in view of p. 79“‘ if. — 
According to Makr., the ^ tfmeiriyja erected a sjjecial tent in 
Knfa for the worship of Ja‘far a.s-tSadik, see later p. 107. 

65, 1- 1. This contradicts Shahr.’s and IMakr.’s statement 5 
that he was killed by Vazid h. ‘dinar )>. Ilubeira (Makr. A.'jJ [Od] 
governor of ‘Irak under al-Mansur. 

— L. o. The same nnmher is recorded in the other sources. 

There is, however, a difference as regards the sects which con- 
.stitute this luimher. I. II. apjiarently counts as follows :io 
1) iMngira, ' 1 ) Abh Mansur, 3) llazig, 4) Mn'ammar or, perhaps 
more correctly, Sari (p. 5) ‘Omeir. The other writers, 

including IJagd. and Isfr., count the Mngiriyya and Mansuriyya 
apart and enumerate as the five sects of the Khattabiyya; 

1 ) the Khattabiyya proper, then the followers of •>) llazig, 15 
3) iMu‘ammar, 4J Mufadda! (p. t» 0 -‘) and 5) ‘Omeir. 

— Xote 'i. The notice, preserved only in L. Jlr., refers to 

the event related Tab. Ill, ff. (anno ’^89). The Kar- 

matian missionary Zikrweih b. 3Iihrweih endeavors to win over 
the Kelhites. He sends to them his son Yahya. Hut no one 20 
joined him “except the clan known as the Banii ’l-‘Tleis’ h. 
Damdam" h. ‘Adi b. .Tanah' and their clients. They swore 
allegiance towards the end of 289 ... to Zikrweih’s son whose 
name was Y ahya and whose Ivunya Abu 'l-Kiisim.” Comp, de 
(jroeje, Ci/ruiiithes, p. 48; Istakhri 23"=lHaukal 29'“; de Sacya, 
ecu; fihr. 187 n. 10. — Yahya pretended to he a certain well- 
known Alide. But it is not settled which Alide he tried to 
impersonate. — Tugj (1. .5 of note 2) was the governor of Damas- 
cus. 1 connect this sentence with the notice Tab. Ill, 2219“: 
“The cause of his (Y'ahya's) death, according to some reports, 311 
was that one of the Berber^ struck him with a short spear' and 

a torch bearer’’ followed him who threw tire at him and burned 

‘ lAth. VH. 'i-iS I'eads (jc-aAj : Weil, Gescliiehte dec Chalifen II. 506. 
Kaliss. 

- See the variants Tab. ib. 

AAth. comp, tlie reading of L.— Janab. WiUtenfeld. 

Tabjllen 2-®.— On ‘Adi b. Janab see Wiisteufeld, Register p. 266. Lubb 

al-Lubab s.v. , c, cXiti! . 

■* See Glossary to Tab. s.v. 

^ See ib. s.v. icLfli. 
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[ 65 ] him.” The construction is rather hard, for it is 

scarcely probable that it stands here, as it often does in later 
Arabic, as the exjionent of the passive and signifies (burned) hy 
Tugj. Read ^ (in his encounter) icith Tugj ? 

5 — Xote 2, 1. 10. On the Zenj sec Tab. Ill, 1112 ff. (anno 

255); Kremer, Ideen 195 f., 380. A graphic account of this 
movement is given by Ndldeke, SA-etc/n-s froiii J^fistfru History^ 
p. 146 ff. Opinions differ as to the person of the Alide he 
pretended to represent, comp. Masudi VIII, 31; Tab. 1742", 
10 1743. 1746'''. IKhald. I, 301 summarily states that he traced 
back his origin to Tsa b. Zeid, the son of Zeid b. ‘All, the 
founder of the Zeidiyya. 

— L. 4. The reading of Ed. Y. (note 3) is correct (Gold- 
ziher). itien “those” would not refer to the Khattabiyya 
15 mentioned immediately before, as they are not connected with 
the Abbassides, but in general to those “ who admit jirojiliecy 
after the Prophet,” p. 50‘. 

— L. 0. The reailing of L. Br. (noted) stands quite isolated. 
The correct pronunciation is Kliidash; see lYij al-'-Ari'in sub hac 

voce : 

os-CuAis- 131. Comp, van Vloten, 
p. 49; “Khidaclie (de la raeine Khadacha ‘ dechirer 
avec les ongles,’ puisqu’il deehira la religion).” Kremer, 
Ideen p. 11, who quotes I. II., writes incorrectly “Chadddsch.” — 
‘Aniniar was executed in a most barbarous manner by Asad b. 
‘Abdallah in the year 118, Tab. II, 1588". This ‘Animar is not, 
at least is not meant to be, identical with ‘Ammar al-‘Ibadi who 
was also a missionary of the Abbassides and was similarly 
killed by Asad in 108, Tab. II, 1492.' 

30 — L. 12. On ‘Abdallah b. Saba .see p. 18 f. 

— L. 13 ff. The incident is reported in all sources, see the 
(juotations later. Kashi offers several details which are not 
recorded elsewhere. They numbered ten persons and were 


' The latter passage strangely contradicts Tab.'s account, p. 1488 (anno 
107), according to which ‘Ammar alone saved himself, while the others 
perished. 
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standing at the gate. When they had been let in to Ali, they [65] 
said to him : “ We maintain that thou art our Lord and that thou 
art he wlio created us and who gives us sustenance” (Kashi 48, 
parallel p. 198). According to another version (p. 'ii), they were 

seventy gv])sies )• The tendency of all these stories is plain ; 5 

they are intended as a protest against the later ‘‘ Exaggerators ” 
by showing that Ali himself rejected them. It can l)e easily 
understood why the orthodox Sliiites who were often made 
responsible for the extravagance of the Giilat were so very 
anxious to circulate these stories condemning the Gnlat. lo 

66, 1- 1 f- “Thou art Allah”; also Makr. Jji 313 with- [66] 

out the preliminary “Thou art He” (1. 1); Kashi It) \^jl, 

72 ciol ; Shahr. 132 more pointedly oof ool “Thou 

art Thou,” which reminds one somewhat of the Hindoo “Tat 
twain asi.” 15 

— L. 5. The same Isfr. 54" • 

— L. 7. The verse is also tpioted Kashi 48 and with vari- 
ants 49. — Bagd. 94" (similarly Isfr. 55'') (piotes another iocifs 
probans and gives a somewhat different version of this auto- 20 

da-fe : [*.£1)5 

\Jnyi dJo «j| ^ 1*^ 

jU* 

[^il J!] JLj3 -’5 

’ y ^ ry i^' ^ 

According to Kashi 72, Ali killed the seventy gypsies (se® 
before) in a most ingenious manner by throwing them into a 
number of pits which were connected through holes. Then the 
pits were closed and smoke was let in through one of them, so so 
that they were all chokial. 

— L. 10. Kaubar is designated as a servant (|*oLi:^) of Ali, 
Tahdih 514; Tab. I, 3257 (|•^^). He acts as such Kashi 48, 
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[66] 198. Til j nl-'ArOs sub voce and Suyuti, Tarikh 159, call 

him a niauln of Ali. He was wounded in the attack on Othman, 

\ 

Tab., ib. ; Suyuti, ib. 

— L. 11. All the authorities quoted throughout this treatise 
5 and a gj'eat many other writers equally attest that Ali biirneil 
some of those who held “ exaggerated ” notions about him. 
Most of them connect these “ exaggerators " with Abdallah b. 
Saba.‘ In spite of this consensus of oj)inion, the historical 
character of this narrative is more than doubtful. The histori- 
loans proper (Tabari, Masudi, lAth. and the minor ones) are 
silent on this point. The fact of an auto-da-fe at so early a 
period is in itself extremely unlikely. The tendency of the story 
is unmistakable (see p. 99“), and the way it is connected with 
Ibn Saba is satisfactorily explained when we remember the pecu- 
15 liar role assigned to this man and his sect by the Miihamniedan 
theologians. Being a Jew, Ibn Saba was ina<le the scapegoat 
for all the siibsecjuent lieresies in Islam. The name Saba’iyya 
became synonymous with radical heresy and was aj)plied to 
heretics who lived long after ‘Abdallah b. Saba.‘ Shahr.’s 
20 account on Ibn Saba is almost entirely a pi-ojection of later 
iloctrines on the founder of Shiism. It is therefore natural 
that he should figure in an exeeution of heretics by Ali. 

I regard this story as an anticipation of the frequent execu- 
tions of Shiitic sectarians by Khalid al-Kasri and his successor 
23 Yusuf b. ‘Omar. Ikd •26~ characteristically, though uncon- 
sciously, states this relation: ‘‘al-Mugira b. Sa‘d {read Sa‘id, 
see p. 79’‘) was one of the Saba’iyya whom Ali burned at the 
stake.” Mugira, however, was burned by Khalid as late as 119. 
Similarly IKot. 300, who mentions Mugira immediately after 
30 ‘Abdallah b. Sab:i and designates him as a Saba’i 

A striking parallel to our incident and perhaps its prototype 
is Tab.’s account (III, 41S) on the Rawandiyya who worshipped 
the Caliph al-Mansur. “ They came forward shouting to Abh 


‘ See, e. g., IKot. 300; Ikd 267. According to Kashi 70, Ali burned 
‘Abdallah himself. This, however, is contradicted by all other sources 
as well as by the facts, see p. 43. 

- Thus al-Kelbi (died 146) is designated as an adherent ( ) of Ibn 
Sabd, IKhall. No. 645. p. 26. See Comm. 25 ". xhe same is the case 
with Mugira (d. 119), see this page 1. 30. Cf. Wellhausen, 0pp. 12 n. 1. 
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Ja‘fai- (al-3Iansur) : ‘Thou art Thou!’ (The narrator) says: [66] 
he (al-Mansilr) himself came out agaiust them and fought 
them. While they were fighting, they came forward crying: 
‘Thou art Thou!”’ The origin of the Riiwandiyya which 
points to Khorasan (see p. 1'23’)' and the time to which the inci- 5 
dent is assigned strongly support the liistoricity of Tab. ’s account. 

— L. 15 f. The temptation of Jesus consisted in the 
“guluww” of the Apo.stles, i. e., in their belief in his divinity 
(comp. p. 16"). The Prophet himself is rejmrted to have com- 
pared Ali with Jesus who felt a victim to the love of the w 
Christians and the hatred of the Jews (ZDJICl. 38, 391). “As 
for the Rafida, they strong!}^ exaggerate concerning Ali; some 
of them follow the doctrines of the Christians concerning 
Christ. They are the Sabii’iyjm, the followers of ‘Abdallah b. 
Saba, Allah’s curse on them.’’ (//■</ '167). “ More thoughtfully 15 
is this relation between the Ultra-Shiitic and the Christian 
doctrines stated by IKhald. I, 358: ‘‘The Crulat have trans- 
gressed the limits of reason and religion by assuming the 

divinity of these Imams. As for Ali, he (read is (con- 

sidered bv them) a human being which has assumed the attri -20 
butes of the Deity and (they believe) that Cod has embodied 
himself in his human (corporeal) essence. This is the doctrine 
of Incarnation which corresponds to the teachings of the Chris- 
tians concerning Jesus.” 

— L. 17. The sect named in the following is considered an ->5 
outgrowth of the Sabu’iyya because it shares with the latter 
the deification of Ali. The Saba’iyya is the Alidic sect kut’ 
t^oxfjv. Cf. Te.xt 45’ f., 65” f. 

— L. 18. Ajiart from x^La-Le-, the readings iUj LxAx. and 
kAjL*-LE are frequently found, see Text n. 7, JIasudi III, ‘165 and so 
the references to be quoted presently. The founder of this 

sect is called Jlakr. 353”’ ^ j 

Shahr. 134, however, (sic) 1 ^' LJjijf 

' See Kreiner, Icleen. p. 377. The general Afshin (under Mirta^im) did 
not interfere with the inhabitants of the proxdnce Osrushna who styled 
him “Khoda" (God). Dozy. Isl. p. 231. 

■ As-Sayyid composed a poem in which he protests against calling Ali 
a “ son of God," ib. 
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^ The ‘Ulyaniyya are designated as Dam- 

miyya (“the Illamers,” Shahr., Makr.) because they l)Iamcd 
Muliammed for having usurped the dignity to which Ali was 
entitled. The ‘Uhuiniyya, in particular, j)referred Ali to 
siluhamined, claiming that Muliammed was Ali’s ajiostle. See 
also llagd. 1)8''. 

— L. 11). This Ishak is most probably identical with 

, who frequently figures in -i'/fo as a nar- 
rator of biographical stories from the life of as-8ayyid al- 
io Ilimyari,’ e. g., VII, 2 penult., t)’i, lit, etc.’ — Shahr. 1.33 t., 
Ijl 21 and 348 he appears, independently of the ‘I'lyaniyya, as 
the representative of a special sect which is called after him the 
Ishiikiyya and is closely related to the Xuseiriyya (p. 127'”). 
De Sacy II, .51)3 quotes besides a sect called Hamrawiyya, which 
15 he rightly connects with this Ishak whose by-name was al- 
Ahmar. On his book and the following passage in general see 
later.' 

[C7] 67,1. Iff. The 3Iuhammadiyya” who believe in the divinity of 

Muhammed are the counterpart of the ‘Vlyaniyya who believe 
20 in the divinity of Ali. The literary cham}>ions of the Muham- 
rnadiyya are al-Bhnkt and al-Fayyad, while Ishak b. Muham- 
med represents the other party. l8hahr. and 3Iakr. speak of 
the two sects but allusively. Thus Shahr., in speaking of the 
Ilba'iyya (= 'Vlyanivya, see p. 101””), makes the following 
25 remark: “Among them are such who believe in the divinity of 
both (Ali as well as IMuhammed), but they give the preference 


1 Comp. Goldziher. ZDMG. 50, 120. 

- Like all Rawis, his name is missing in tlie iiulex of Aijh. 

■’Kashi 167“ quotes him as authority for an account on a di.scussion 
between the Barmekide Vizier Yahya b. Khalid and Hi.sham h. al- 
Hakam. 

* As he ap()ears in connection with the Keisanite as-Sayyid. we may 
identify him with Ishak h. ‘Omar who is mentioned Ahn 'l-Manli 158 
as the founder of the Lhakiyya. one of the four Keisanite sects. — There 
is no evidence, however, for his identity witli a ceitain Ishak who acts 
in Transoxania as an agitator for Abu Muslim. Fihr. 844''’. as is con- 
fidently as.sumed p. 180 ib. 

' Not to be confoundeil with the Muhammadiyya. as those who believe 
in the Imamate of Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah b. al-Hasan b. al-Hasan, 
Text 43band 00"'. are designated by Bagd. 17'', 97* and Isfr. 12*. 
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to All in matters divine. Tliey are eailecl tlie ‘^Viniyva. [<i7J 
There are aniono them sueli who believe in tlie divinity of botli 
hut ”ive the jireferenee to Miiliammed as re<;ards di\inity. 

They are called tlie iSrimiyya.’' "Ain and .Mini are a)i[iarently 
the initials for Ali and iMnh.-iiiiiiied res|iectively. d'he name :> 
iMiihammadiyya I find only here and Masndi V, d?."), \ II, IIS 
(refcrriiiij to his ,Sirr al-IIayat), III, 'I’he latter ji.issaoc- 

has an immediate hearimr on oiir .subject and is possibly the 
source of I. ll.'s account. I reproduce the jiassastc in transla- 
tion: Certain heretics (piote a poem by al-‘Abbas in coiifirnia- 1 " 
tion of their ijulmrir, "'Phis is mentioned by a number tif 
their writers and their cleverest critics, out of the sects of the 
Muhammadiyya, the TIbaniyya (see p. lOC') and others. One of 
them, Ishak b. .^[iihaninied an-Xakha‘i, known as al-.Mimar. 

(did it) in his book entitled ‘as-Sinit,’ It is also mentioned n. 
by al-Fayyad b, ,\li b. Miihammed b. al-Fayyiid (see Text, 
p. C7, note •() in hi.s book known as ‘ al-]vust;is,’ in his refuta- 
tion of the liook • ai-.Sinit.' It is further mcntioneil by the 
(man) known under the natiie of an-Xahkini (? see Text, p. tifi, 
note ft) in his refutation of the book entitleil ‘ a^-Sirat .’ „■() 
These (two men) hidoiio to the Muhaintnadiyya. They refuted 
this book ((.if Isluik) which was (written) aci’orilino to the doc- 
trine of the Tlb.iniyy.i." 

— L. tj. The name of the K.itib is .\li b. .Muhammed b, al- 

Fayy.-id (note 'I). I have found no reference to him elsewhere. 2 .'> 
excejit the superscription to al-Buht uri’s poem (see later). — 
Ishak 1>. Ivandaj died f'Alul.illah Ti .rt i' oversight. | 

— L. !i. -M-AV.ilid I). M Ibeid at-'l’,i'i al-l>uhturi liveil 
284, Hrockelmanii I, S(l. 4’he verse fpiotcd by I. II. is found 
in .il-Iluht uri's nir/ni, eil. ( 'on-tant inople ( 1 oOd'' j. vol. II, p. .Ml. i, 


The Kasida i' heailed JLs. 

(another poem. I. 2d i' headed ^3 ^sX 4 .J Jli. ). The 

verse is the betfinnino of a nasib. 

— I.. 11. (liiweir is a ilrinkincr pl.'iee of the Kelb lietween 
‘Irak ami .'Syria. Aaknt III, s-);. Itekri, 

0/0/, ed. AViistenfeld. C'lltinoen 1 sl'i; j,, pronounces the 

name 
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[67] — L. 16. Abil’l-IIusein al-Kasim b. ‘■Abdallah (or ‘Ubeidal- 
lah) died during the reign of Muktafi in 291, only over thirty 
years old. He is described as being very bloodthirsty, IKhall. 
No. 474. — The fact recorded by I. If. — al-Fayyad’s execution 

5 at the hands of al-Kasim — is not found in any other source at 
my disijosal. 

[68] 68 , 1. If. “ Adam ” here aj)j)arently stands for the “original 

o 

man,” the of the Manichieans, the D"JN 

of the Cabbala, see Louis Ginzberg in Jen'. Enajd.., vol. I, s.v. 
10 Adam Kadmon. Whahr. 114 ascribes to Jlayan (p. SS'") the 
belief that Adam possessed a “Divine particle” which made 
him worthy of the worship of the angels. A similar concep- 
tion — the “ Divine Element ” inherent in Adam as the immedi- 
ate creation of God, passing through the pious descendants of 
15 Adam to .Jacob and through him to the Jewish nation — is the 
basis of Jehinla Halevi’s (twelfth century) phiIosoj)hical system 
in his Kusari (Book I, g 47, 9.5). — From Adam to Muhammed 
there were seven i>vophets (comp. p. 127“). This number of 
prophets occurs very frequently in connection with Shiitic sects, 
■JO see p. 89 f. ; p. 79' (the Karmatians) ; p. 127 (tlie Xuseiriyya); 
Blochet 56 (the Isma'iliyya). The origin of this conception goes 
back to the Pseudo-Clementines, see p. So" ff. 

— L. 5. It is possible that here, too, the number seven is 
intended. .Ta‘fai is the seveitth prophet beginning with 
2 ' Muhammed. — Zeid. fol. 104 ■' designates as Kawafid pure 

and simple those who pass the Inniniate down to .Ta‘’far: 


.Ja‘far as-Sadik occupies a central jiosition 
among the Shi‘a. He is called “the Great .Ta‘far” 

30 by the Persian theologians (Blochet 5.3, note 1) and his name 
permanently figures in Shiitic literature as authority for every- 
thing that bears on religious doctrine. He was also highly 
esteemed by the Sunna. Typical of this unique position of 


Ja‘far is the anecdote told by Isfr. fol. 16": jv.^1 

3a I, Ip LiJ (^(j^lppjl 
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oi-wJ [»-gJ iJLiii IjLa5 LJ o^JLs '>_iu^3[68] 

LjJ5 lot^ jJ Ojxaj'l^ 

iS^ ^ JLiii Jw 

V O^L^I (SK*) 'Kiy^£-'yi (sic) 

ItXiO &yi (Ms. 0^1 ^ 

Lg-^ jv^jo ^*1 5f^*Ul 5t>^ |v 4J^L--C^ 

^1 Lsc^awJ Sj 2Lcjo fyU.A.^vj (^1 LyXi 

. cXa^wwJI dU3 

Tlie purpose of this Sunnitic invention is plain. It is meant 
to ridicule the constant references of the Shiites to the authority lo 
of Ja'far (see the [lassages in the Index to this treatise s.v. 
Ja‘far), But it also shows the great esteem in which Ja‘far 
was held even by the orthodox. 

The knowledge of mystic lore with which the Shiites credit 
all their Imams is attributed iti even a higher degree to Ja'far. 1.5 
Zeid. 101^' defines this belief in the omniscience of the Imams 

in the following characteristic manner: 

OLc l*£vJ ijdiljJI 

^3 L/C |U.*J5 

o J O i 

^ Lo^ LaI*]! x*jU»JI cytjL 4 A>JI Lo. i^sAauJI »,ajLAAJI 20 

^ ^ ^ ' j 

.(read ck^lj) '•ST^ StX-»£ ^Lg-iJIj 

It is interesting to note that the more moderate among the 
Shiites oppose this extravagant belief in Ja'far's omniscience 
and they quote .Ta'far himself as indignantly protesting against 
it. When Ja'far was told that people believed that he knew 25 

‘ See page 56 ''' f. 

’ with the by-meaning of “telling a lie," see Goldziher, Muh. St. 

II, 51. 
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[68] ‘ ‘ hidden things ” he passionately exclaimed: “Praise 

unto Allah! Put thy hand on my head! By Allah, there is 
not a single hair on my body which does not stand on edge!” 
(Kashi 196). 

5 An outgrowth of this conception is the peculiar belief in the 
existence of a mystic book called “Jafr” containing a record of 
all past and future events “from Creation to Resurrection”, ' 
the authorship of which was assigned to Ja‘far. This mysteri- 
ous volume with the mysterious name' plays an important part 
10 in the development of the Shi‘a. See on this book, de Goeje, 
Carmathet! 115 f., van Vloten, Chiitisme, Slf., IKhald. II, 184f. 
Bagd’s remarks on the subject (fol. 99") are worthy of repro- 

^ «w»*( 0 

duction: 

L« Jl 5" j*Jjt tXi 

15 (Ms. Ijib y 2 tj| ^w***^? 1*"^ 

AjuL |J.j AS; (jK yi Lxi 




=JU 


*7*" i 


. , Syiixjo Jli ^ (jf y |Ji 

oS ^055'^*^ V "f- Q»» y' y" 0 


' Comp. Blochet, p. 13. There was a white and a red “Jafr,’’ ib. 

^ IKhald. II, 184 maintains that “Jafr” signifies dialectically “small ’’ 
and that the book was so called because it was written on the hide of a 
small (young) ox. According to TdJ al-‘Arus, the word signifies sheep 
in the first few months of life. Neither explanation is in any w'ay satis- 
factory. The real meaning of the word was evidently early forgotten. 
Van Vloten, Chiitisme, p. -56, note 6 is inclined to regard it as a foreign 
word and to connect it wnth Greek ypa^v. I am rather inclined to think 
that Jafr is merely a variation of Ja'far to whom it is assigned. [I have 
since noticed that Goldziher, Shi‘a. p. 456 n. 5, incidentally gives the 
same explanation.] 

^ See Text, p. 68, 1. 6. 

'• Comp. Makr. 352“. 

* The verses are quoted anonymously IKhall. No. 419. The authomhip 
of Harun b. Sa‘d (Kashi 151. Sa‘id) is rather precarious, for it is he who 
is mentioned IKhald. II, 184 as the Rawi of this book. (He is designated 
in the same passage as the head of the Zeidiyya.) 
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— L. S ff. The episode presupposes the allegorical method [58] 
of Koran interpretation current in Shiitic circles which explains 
the religious prohibitions as the names of persons and brings 
all religious commands in relation to the Imam, see Text, p. 35, 
and Comm. p. 11'“ ff. It is obvious that the Hajj precept, if for 5 
no other than political reasons, had to succumb to the same 
allegorical transformation' and to become a mere “ going to the 
Imam’’ (Text, p. 35"). Accordingly, the Gnlat of Kufa arrange 
a regular hajj to Ja'far with all duo requisites, including attire 
and religious exclamations (Labbaika Ja‘far, 1. 10). — An inter- lo 
esting parallel to this story is the incident related Agh. XY, 

121. The Ja'fariyya (as is evident from XIX, 58, identical with 
the Mugiriyya, the adherents of IMugira b. Sa‘id, Comm. p. 8U) 
rebelled against Khali<l b. ‘Abdallah al-Kasri, the widi of Kufa 
(Comm. 79“), “and they came out in short trousers," shouting: ir> 
‘with thee (“labbaika”) o Ja‘far! with thee, o .Ja‘far! At first 
sight one might feel inclined to identify the two stories. But 
chronological considerations stand in the way of this identifica- 
tion. For the rebellion of Mugira took place in 119 (Tab, II, 

' How anxious the Shiitic leaders were to abolish the hajj to Mekka, 
the center of Sunnitic Islam, can be inferred from the pregnant utter- 
ance of Abh Ja'far at-Tusi (the author of List of Shy ‘ah hooks, died 

459/106U) quoted by Mirza. fob 60 " : 

(read Ll) 

Lg.j|^ auLc au-c «JJI 

iwiJI XjLoj oL!I xjLxij SjLc iJUl (XAc 

. I*-^-*"* S-Ui itXJI ^ 

pi. of (jIaj small breeches “ without legs such as to conceal 

the anterior and posterior pudenda" (Lane), indeed a sort of sanscu- 
lottes. It was the dress of the Mawali, van Vloten, Chiitisine. p. 70, 

note 3. — Prof. Noldeke is inclined to take it as the plural of ^jLIj and 

to translate ,j=) ^^LaaJI J,; “on the market of 

the Strawdealers.” 
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[68] 1619 f.), while the stoiy related in our text plays in the begin- 
ning of the Abbasside period. Wellhausen, 0pp. 97, note 1 is 
sceptical with reference to the hajj incident told in Agh. But 
it is not only supported by 1. H.’s account. The general character 
5 of the Ultra-Shiitic tenets makes an incident of this sort quite 
probable. 

— L. 11. Abil Bekr Ibn ‘Ayiish died in 193, lAth. VII, 153; 
Dahabi, Iluffaz VI, 30. ‘ The words 

I take (with a great deal of reserve) to indicate that he remem- 
10 hers the incident so vividly, as if it were before his eyes. 
Ibn ‘Ayiish probably narrated the incident long after it passed. 
He died 193, while ‘tsa b. Mfisa, who fought against the secta- 
rians, died in 107. 

— L. IT. See Comm. 19’^ Muhammed b. Isma‘il is the 
15 seventh Imam beginning with Adam, de (Toeje. Cannathes 16S; 
comp. Coram. p. 104. 

— L. 19. Al-Hasan b. Bahram was the head of the Kar- 
malians of Bahrein. lie was killed by his servant in 301, 
IKhall. Ko. 186, p. 123; Tab. Ill, 2291. — The reading 
:>o (n. 6) is found elsewhere, .see de (loeje, Cnrntathrs 111, note 3. 

The name al-Jannabi comes from .Tannaba, a small place on 
the coast of the Persian Gulf, opposite the island Kharak, 
Yakut II, 132. IKhall. ibidem an<l No. OoO, p. 40, maintains 
that Jannaba is a place near Bahrein. Yakut, however, brands 
25 this assumption as a gross error. 

— Note 7. The form as given in Codd. does not neces- 
sarily represent the consonants K8R. The middle letter may 
stand for a great many combinations of consonants with dia- 
critical points which it is imjiossible to make out. The man 
30 himself is no doubt identical with “the Isbahanian,” de Goeje, 
Carmathf.s 129 If. He managed to pass as a saint in the eyes 
of Abfi Tahir, the son of Abd Sa‘id (.see preceding note), who 
believed in him and paid him Divine honors. lie carried him 
about in a tent so as to hide him from the gaze of the multi- 


' lAth., who gives the exact pronunciation, has no Tashdtd. Yet, 

is frequently found, see, e. g.. Tab. HI, 3508’. Goldziher, 
Zahiriten, p. 3, writes “ ‘Ajas.” the same ZDMG. 50, 493 “ ‘Ajj&s." 
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tiule (Aril), p. Ifi'l). Ultimately, however, he was found out [68] 
and then killed hy Abu Tahir’s sons. lAth. VIII, 263 f. 2 )l:iees 
these events in 326, de Goeje in 319. — The same man is unques- 
tionably identical with “the Isbahanian,” briefly mentioned bv 
Ibn Adhari, ed. Dozy I, 232: “Abu ‘Obeid (read Abil > 
Said) al-Jannabi . . . advocated publicly adultery, unnatural 
vice, lying, wine drinking and the omission of prayer. Simi- 
larly to it acted the Isbahanian Masudi, Tunhih, 

ed. de (loeje, 39T' describes him as “the young man 
known as az-Zakari, one of the descendants of the Persian lo 
kings of the lands of Isbahan.” The other sources also give 
his first name, but in so many forms that it is im])ossible to 
make out the <‘orrect form; comp, de Goeje, ibiilem. 

— L. 20 and note 8. The man spoken of here is usually 
designated as Ibn Ilaushab ; comp. IKhald. II, 1S5.‘ The other u 
names differ widely in the various sources. 'I'he nearest to I. 11. 
is Makr. : Abil ’1-Kasim al-IIasan (or al-Husein) b. Faraj b. 
Ilaushab al-Kilfi (de Saey, o lv note). lAth. VIII, 22. Abul- 
feila and Jiibars Mansilri (ipiotol ile Saey, ib.) call him Rustem 
b. Husein b. Ilaushab b. Zadan (lAth. |^t3l..>) an-Najjar. 20 
Nuweiri again (ipioted de Saey, [>. occxi.i v) has Abu ’1-Husein 
Rustem b. Karhin b. Haushab b. Dadan an-Najjar. Dastiir 
al-Munajjimin (de Goeje, t.'aniHifhes 2ii4") gives Abu '1-Kasim 
al-Faraj b. al-llasan b. Ilaushab b. Zailan. — The reason for this 
vacillation lies in the fact recorded, though, it seems, no more -’5 
understood, by I. 11. that he “was called al-Mansur." Al- 
3Iansilr was the title of the Karinatian Missionary-in-ehief 
which apjjroached in significance that of the ^lahdi." There 
was a Mansfir al-Rahrein as well as a Mansur al-Vemen who is 
referred to here; see de Goeje //)., ]). ITn, n. 1, 2(il''. — Ibn "io 
Ilaushab made his {)ublie ap])earanee in Vemen in 270, de Goeje 
ih. 2()j:“. Abu 'Abdallali asli-Shid (p. 75"') was one of the best 
officers of Ibn Ilaushab (Hlochet, 7n), to whom he had been sent 
b\' 'Ubeidall.ah and iMuhammed al-llabib (IKhald. II, 185, in 
the name of Ibn ar-Rakik, d. 310/952). On the death of r> 


* Blochet 70 erroneousfy transcribes Abu'f Kasern ibn Djoushem (sic). 
- On Mansur as the title of the Mahdi (Messiah) see Gohlziher, ZDMG. 
56, 411: van Vloten. ( 'hiitisme. p. 61; de Goeje. ih. p. 76. 
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[68] Halwani and AbO Sufyan, the Karmatiaii missionaries in Magh- 
rib, Ibn Haushab dispatched him to that country (Makr. II, 
lOA ff., Blochet ib.).' 

— Xote 8, 1. 3-1. ‘Ali b. al-Fadl (al-Janadi from tbe prov- 
5 ince Janad'in Yemen, Ed. II, 38"’, see Comm. p. 17’) was the 
Janah (a Karmatian technical term designating a sort of aide- 
de-camp) of Ibn Haushab and accomjianied him to Aden La ‘a, 
de Goeje ib. 201’. The latter gives his name, similarly to I. H., 
as Ali. Otherwise he is called Muhammed, e. g., Istakhri 21,“ 
lode Sacy ccla’. Xuweiri (<juoted de Sacy occclti) has Abii’l- 
Kheir Muhammed b. al-FadI, comp. WYil, GeschicJitt der 
Chalifen II, 510, Miiller, Islam I, 595. The Band Ziyad 
traced back their origin to Ziyad, who pretended to be a son of 
Abd Sufyan and was afterwards acknowledged as brother by 
isMu'awiya, IKot. 176. They were settled in Zebid. The Du- 
Mantikh lived in the neighborhood of Aden, Yakut lY, 172. 

— Xote 8, 1. 5. is most probably identical with 

mentioned de Sacy ct x. I quote this passage, as it 
Is of great significance in connection with I. 11. ’s text. “En 
20annee 295 un nouvel imposteur, nomme Abou Khatem, etablit 
une secte particuliere parmi certain Karmates du Sawad que 
I’on noramait Bourafiijja, dii iiom de leiir Dal Bourani 
Abou Khatem interdisait ii ses disciples Tail, le poireau et les 
raves’ . . . Cette espece de Karmates fut nommee Xakalijja 


1 Ibn Adhari I. 293 is probably identical with Ibn 

Haushab. Read .— It is possible that^L^JI men- 

tioned Comm. 17’ among the Karmatian missionaries immediately 
before ‘Ali b. al-Fadl (see next note), is identical with our man. — 

(ib.) i.s perhaps identical with Abu ‘Abdallah 

iS 

ash-Shi’i. 

’ The variant in note n instead of itxAc, 

may be due to the difference in name. 

® See above page 76'*‘. A certain Mu'tazilite ^ j ^ 

Aa.£ (frequent variant .:>.~*l) prohibited garlick and 

onions, Isfr. 48*. On the prohibition of certain vegetables, see Chwol- 
sohn, Ssabier, II, 10, 109 ff. 
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(ixijilJI).” The name Bhrani does not occur elsewhere,' but [68] 
Nakaliyya is found in various forms. Arib (ed. de Goeje) 
p. 137 (anno 316) speaks of tlie Karmatians known (sic) iUXiAjlj 
As one of their leaders is mentioned a certain 


who is no doubt identical with .> 

lAth. VIII, 136 (also anno 316). Interesting is 
IVIas'ildi’s remark [Tunbih 391“): be had already mentioned in 

^ i,e 

former works (sic, see note c) iiLixljjiJI 

ri*! j, .JJj. l-g-yLt 

comp, de Goeje ib. p. 99. I consider the reading 
Bakliyya the only correct one, as it no doubt stands in some 


relation to the prohibition of certain vegetables (J-aj) recorded 
by de Sacy. The connection, assumed in the glossary to 
3Ias‘hdi’s Tunbih (s. v, iUJjij), between this sect and a certain is 
al-Bakli (Agh. XI, To'\ see Comm. p. 46 ’) is impossible. Both 
material and chronological discrepancies (anno 129 — anno 316) 
speak against the identification. 

69, 1. 1- On 'Cbeidallah and the rise of the Fatimides see [69] 
the detailed accounts by de Goeje, t'ornnitheii, i). off. (the larger l>o 
part of the essay bearing on this subject), Blochet, p. 77 ff. 

— L. 4. The Khattabiyya and the numerous factions belong- 
ing to it are fret|uently mentioned by I. II. (see Inde.x). The 
name of the founder as given by I. IT. is found Fihr. 186 ult., 
Shahr. 136, lAth. ^ffII, 21. Kashi, who devotes a very long 25 
article to him (pp. 187-199), calls him Muhammad b. Abi 


* Perhaps 1 X 4 .^ from Baran. one of the 

towns of >Ierv (Yakut I, 162), may be the same man . — Liibh nl-Luhab 
explains as referring 

. In the Appendi.x sub hac voce the editor remarks : “In separate 

articulo agit Ibn al-Athir de quae est alia tantum eiusdem 

iS /y ■ ■ 

nominis forma." I have not been able to locate the passage in lAth. 
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[69] Zeinab, but adds tliat his name was Unit I jjO^ULc 

bl Lfljl bf ^tXs-Vt 

(^LxjJaJI (j). 18T). Makr. .■552' gives Jiis name as 

or ^ ; the latter Kiinya is declared to be correct 

5 by de Saey ccccxl, note 2. Zeid. fob 104" differs from all 
other authorities in calling him al-llattab (with soft ^ under 

the line and without AbA) : iiL^Ua^t |V.gJ 'JLa-s 


HJlxXa v_}LIa^f iwLoyi 

S M 

'. (,5^ (read v_^Lt) Z"®*^ 


10 The Khattabiyya occu|)y a commanding position in heterodox 
Islam. Makr. 352' estimates their subdivisions at no less than 
hfty. AbA’l-Khattab is designated as the originatoi of the 
allegorical method of Koran inter|»retation, see p. 14. IKot. 
300, on the other hand, confesses to know nothing about him, 
IS except that he permitted jierjiiry against the opponents of his 
secf' a.s svell as murder and adultery. The latter is also attributed 
to him by other writers. 

The central point of the Khattabiyya doctrine is the worship 
of Ja'far. They claimed to be in jiossession of his mystic work 
2 o“Jafr,'’ see p. 106. I'lhr. 186 ult. ascribes to him the belief 
in the divinity of Ali. But this appears to be correct only in 
so far as he regarded all the Imams as higher Divine beings. 
According to Shahr. and Isfr. (56^), he claimed prophecy only 
when Jaff’ar had withdrawn from him. Zeid. (ib.) however 
2 .T maintains that he asserted his claim.s only after Ja'far’s death, 
pretending to have been designated by him as his successor.'* 


' On Raj ‘a see p. 33 ff. 

- See Makr. 3534— Comp. Goidziher, ZDMG. 60, 222. 

•* Isfr. 56'- and Makr. 353’ assign to the Khattabiyya the belief in a 
•‘speaking’’ and “silent" Imam (Natik and Samit). a conception which is 
of such incisive importance in the propaganda of the Batiniyya. One 
might feel reluctant to admit the existence of this belief at so early a 
period. But Fihr., too, assume.s a connection between the Khattabiyya 
and the Meimuniyya. the party of Meimun al-Kaddah, the originator 
of the Batiniyya movement. Comp, de Sacy, CCC'CXLI. 
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The orthodox Imamites are anxious to get rid of this unpleas- [ 59 ] 
ant partnership. Hence the numerous utterances put into the 
mouth of Ja‘far which curse Abil’l-KhaUab (Kashi repeatedly, 
see esp. p. 195) and declare those who follow him to be worse 
than “Jews, Christians, Jlagians and heathens ” (p. 19'1, 194; 5 
in the year 138, p. 191 below). They maintain that Abii’l- 
Khattab told lies about Ja'far (ib. 195, 14(1) and that his 
adherents “ to this very day smuggle these traditions into the 
books of the adherents of Abii ‘Abdallah (i. e., Ja‘far)” (ib. 
14(1).- _ ' 

Abh’l-Khattab was crucihed in Kufa by ‘Isa b Milsa (d. 161), 
Shahr. ib., Isfr. 56''. 

— L. 7. Comp. Iji 346 (read LjI) 

xJuo (Xiliil i._jUaiLl , similarly Bagd. 99'', Isfr. 56''. 

— L. 9 f. x-UI sLajI is quoted Koran 5, 21 as the is 

pretension of the Jews and Christians. According to Shahr., 
Abil’l-Khattab applied this expression to the ancestors of Ja‘far, 
i. e., to the Huseinids only. Makr. (352°) states that he believed 
that “the Imams were like AH and that his (i. e., Ali’s) chil- 

o 

dren were all prophets.” Jlore distinctly Iji ib. : 

-'-‘'I 

itJJ! fUol and quite uneipiivocally Bagd. 99 '' Lscf^J 

jJJI 1 ^ 1 . Oui text 

accordingly cannot be correct. On the basis of the aboye state- 
ments I have inserted the name of al-llusein. I read either 


or, jierhaps more acceptably, 12 . 1 . 


— L. 11. This strange belief was widespread in these cir- 
cles, see p. 72“". Thus the Mu‘ammariyya (p. 114") believed 
that “men do not die but their spirits are lifted nj) into other 
(men?)” (Makr. 352’). This is evidently the belief in Trans- 
migration. Philosophically tinged is the opinion of thcBazi-.io 
giyya “that the man who has attained to perfection cannot be 
said to have died” (p. 96"). 
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[69] — L. 12. Instead of the translation offered in the text, 

which conveys no proper meaning, I would suggest to 2Jnnctn- 
ate the Arabic phrase Ed. IT, 187“ in the following manner: 




‘ the most uncertain 


tin the opinion of men regarding this (the claim not to die and 
to be lifted up to heaven) is the Sheikh whom yon see (i. e.. 
Abii'l-Khattab).” In other words, if anyone, then it is Abil’l- 
Khattab who has no chance to get to heaven. L Br (note 5) read 


. Perhaps in Ed., too, is to be corrected into . 

10 The two readings would then coincide.' 

— L. 14. On the INIu'ammariyya see Shahr. 167, Makr. 652' 
(who agrees with him verbatim). This Mn'ammar is j)ossibly 

identical with the Mn'tazilite t>LA.fc ^lakr. 

647'', Iji 340, who expresses similar oj)inions, and with IMii'am- 
i.iinar who advocates the Imamate of ‘Abdallah, the son of Ja‘far 
as-Sadik, Makr. 351“". The latter view is assigned by Shahr. 
126 to the Aftahiyya sect, which ilerives its name from al- 
Aftah, the by-name of ‘Abdallah b. Ja‘far. The name of the 
founder is omitted. 

■->0 — L. 18. Abil Mugith (Tab. Ill, 228'9, Abil Muhammed) al- 

Ilusein b. IMansur al-Haliaj, who.se grandfather is said to have 
been a iilagian (Zoroastrian), came fi’om the town Beida in 
Faris. He was executed in 309/922 during the reign of al- 
Muktadir and his ashes were Strewn in the Tigris. Ilis adher- 
■i.ients considered this the cause of the rise of the Tigris in that 
year. 3Iany ex|iected that he would return to life after forty 
days (comp. p. 23'‘’’), asserting that it was not llallaj who was 
executed but an enemy of his on whom he had jiressed his own 
features, IKhall. 186, see Comm. 3(1'-. He exercised a ])Owerful 
:i0 influence not only on his own age but on posterity as well. He 
had numerous admirers among orthodox iMuhammedans (Bagd. 


' One thinks of Makr.’s words (352"’) in hLs account on the Bazigiyya 

that Ja-far was a god sl^ jJt U***"^/ 

. But I do not know how to bring this meaning into I. H.’s 
sentence. 
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101")’ and even among non-Muhammedans." See on Ilallaj, [GO] 
Fihr. 190’^ If. (with a list of his writings), Arib (ed. de Goeje) 

86 If., Bagd. 101 ', Isfr. 60' f. (an extract from the latter, 
Haarbrilcker II, 111), Dozy, Isl. f., Kremer, Ideen 70 f., 

IdO note 26. 5 

— L. 19. IKhall. ISo. 186 similarly has Hamid (not Ilm II., 
note 9). He died dll. 

— L. 2'2. The by-name of this sectarian is usually given as 

O £ 

, from Shalmagan, a town in the neighborhood of 

Wasit, lAth. yill, 216, Yakut III, dll. It is evident thatio 
I. H. took the name iShalmagau to be that of a person (see also 
note 10 ). Similarly IKhall. Xo. lSt>, p. 129 has Ib/i ash-Shalma- 
gani. Interesting in this connection is Yakut’s remark (ib.): 

ash-Shalmagrm is the name (»f a man; jtossibly this town 
derives its name from him. But it is a mistake.” He admits. 15 
however, that elsewhere this wonl is found as a personal name, 
as can be confirmed by a verse of al-Buhturi. Aside from 

we also find Fihr. 176‘’', note Id (this 

coincides with the reading of A, note 10 of our text) and 
Bagd. 102". — I. TI. is the only one who designates 2 u 
him as Katib. Perha])s this is due to a confusion with the 
Katib mentioned soon afterwards (Text, p. 70, note 2 , 1. 5). 

The reading (note 11 ) is confirmed by the variant 

IKhall. Xo. 186, [i. 12!0 The vast majority of writers, 

' I. H. quotes him repeatedly as the type of a miracle worker, e. g., 

Ed. I. 109-', 110" ; he ridicules (V, 117") the “ adherents of Incarnation 
and the extremists among the Rafida " who believe that people like 
Hallaj, y*,jl (probably abbreviation for , 

see Comm. 116 n. 1) and others are Divine beings, wliile the}- sit in their 
company, discharge the lowest human functions and exhibit human 
desires. 

' See a poem of his transcribed in Hebrew characters published by 
Hirschfeld, Jewish Quarterly Revieic. 15 11903), p. 176. If^O f. I myself 
found in the Oxford Genizah (Ms. Hebr. d 57) a poem of a similar nature 

in Hebrew characters with the superscription -A. t 

o > ^ 

(He plainlj' saj s there bl jJUI.) 
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[69] however, give him the Kiinya Bagd. 91% 102^ 

and Isfr. 61^' call his adherents . lAth. VIII, 216 reads 

Masudi III, 267 has .jl. 

The cardinal point of ash-Shalmagani’s doctrine is the theory 
jof the “Addad” (Contrasts), the simultaneous revelation of 
God in a good and evil principle. Thus, e. g., he revealed 
himself first in Adam and Ihlis, etc.' He called Mo.ses and 
Muhammed impostors, because they merely were the apostles 
of Aron and Ali respectively and usurped a dignity to which 
to they were not entitled. lAth. and Abulfeda II, 382, from 
whom I have di’awn this information, point out the resemblance 
between this doctrine and that of the Nuseiriyya (p. 126 f.), 
suggesting that they are identical. 

On ash-Shalmaguni see also 7'7/ir. 176“, 117“, 196'”, de Shine’s 
15 English translation of IKallikan I, 139, note 18 (a biogra])hv 
extracted from Dahabi’s Tidrikh ul-Isldtn), de Sacy cc.xlii, 
Kreraer, Ideen 75 If. 

Worthy of note is the relation of the official Shi‘a to this 
heretic. Tusy allots him some space in his work (p. 305, No. 

20 662), but cautiously adds pJ 

Mirza fol. 55'' rebukes the Imamites for this ambiguous attitude : 

SwiXjuo (sic) 




' is, of course, a variant of tXiljAJt. If Ed. V 117'^ 


jjlJI stands for , then this would he the original 

form of the name and the difference between 1. H. (note 11) and the 
other writers could be easily explained, lAth. VIII, 372 calls him Ihn 
Abt'l-Karakir. 

■ This idea is clearly identical with the Syzygy doctrine taught in the 
Pseudo-Clementines, Meeogiiitiones III, 59, 61; Homilies, II, 1.5 ; Recogn. 
Ill, 61 assumes ten such opposite pairs. 

= Died 726'-, Haji Khalfa II. 194. 
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siLi JU# [tj9] 

. Ju! 

70, 1. 1 f. and note 1. Comp. Bagd. 102-‘: [70] 


— He believed that the union in spirit is 5 
possible only through the union in flesh, de Saey II, 573. 

— Note 2, 1. 2-4. Al-Husein b. ‘IJbeidallah' was Vizier 
under al-Muktadir. I. 11. 's assertion that he was killed con- 
flicts with the statement of all other authorities that he renounced 
ash-Shalmagani in time and thus saved his life. Bagd. reports 10 
that the Shafiite and Itlalekite judges were of different opinion 
regarding the admissibility of his repentance, the former voting 
for, the latter against its acceptance. 

— Note 2, 1. 5. Ibrahim b. Ahmad b. Muhammed b. Abi 
‘Ann (so Yakut III, 314; IKhallikan ib. omits Muhammed; is 

Bagd. ib. has was a wri- 

ter of note, celebrated for the elegance of his style, Yakut, IKhall. 
Contrary to the vizier al-Husoin (see preceding note), he refused 
to renounce ash-Shalmaguni and was crucified and then burned 
in the year 323. -’o 

— L. 5. The same man is mentioned by I. H. as a typical 
sorcerer J/iM V, fol. G2‘ (Ed. I, 100^" ff. as well as Cod. L 
leave the name out and differ considerably) : 

Vsks /^^“***^ (^*^) U*^"**^^ See 

the variants in our tc.vt note 3. There is no means to decide-'-) 
which is the correct form. — This person seems to be identical 

with a man merely designated as and dealt with by 

lAth. YIII, 372 (anno 340). He jn-etended that Ibn Abi'l 
Karakir (see p. 116 n. 1) had embodied himself in him and he had 
then become the legitimate head of the Kar:ikiriyya. The so 


* Comp. Brockelmann I. 406. 

The same form of the name also IKhall. 186. p. 129 (=de Slane's 
edition 224^), lAth. VIII. 217, Abulfeda II, 682, Bagd, 102’', Isfr, 61'* : 

only Tab. III. 2162’ has Ahiri-Husein. 
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[TO] identification suggests itself the more readily, as in I. II. 's 
account he also follows immediately after ash-Shalmagani. — The 
clause “in our time” is scarcely correct, as I. H. was horn 3S4'' 
(died 456). The mistake, however, is excusable when we think 
of the distance between Cordova and Basra. 

— L. T. Abri Muslim, usually styled Sahib ad-Daula, was 
born about 100‘‘ and was assassinated at the command of Man- 
sur about 140, IKhall. No. 382; IKot. 191 gives the year 13T. 
The by-name (as-Siraj “Lamp” or, better, as-Sarnij 

10 “ Saddler ” ?) I found only in I. II. (Text here, 30“,* IS"*). 

Abfl Muslim was dealt with Te:ft 45'**. Here I. H. records the 
additional belief in his divinity. According to Shahr. 114, it 
was the Rizamiyya who advocated this belief. The founder of 
this sect, Rizam b. Sabik,' rose in Khorasan during the lifetime 
15 of Abtl Muslim. He maintained that Ali transferred the 
Imamate to Muhammad b. al-IIanafiyya,** who passed it over to 
Abil Hashira, who, in turn, bequeathed it in writing to the 
Abbassides. At the same time he believed that Abfi Muslim 
was an associate in the Imamate and an incarnation of the 
20 Divinity. Similarly Iji 347. Bagd. 100*' (and alike Isfr. 
confine these doctrines to a fraction of the Rizamiyya : |vi' 

.C- w 

^ [V-l-wo (read Jou iboLxiVI 

wLiJ i-Syi yi 

LjoSfl ^ 

o-, ui 

Lai ^1 La ^ jI 


’ Mabr. reads 



see Text ib. note 6, 


- Instead of Cureton's edition ha.s a blank. It was apparently 

missing in his Ms. I have supplied the name from Makr. 3 . 532 . Haar- 
briicker, p. 173. curiously translates; ‘‘ Die Anhanger von Rizam. dein 
Hohne eines iinbekannten Vaters " ! 

'* Hence their classification among the Keisaniyya. 

^Tiie Bazigiyya (p. 95®^ ff.) believed “that some among them were 
better than Gabriel, Michael and Muhammed," Makr. 352". 
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y^Li-U LiLia^ t^Lj is-Lcii ^s- 

^l»Xxiw>o ^j| ^lasudi VI, 18(1, on the whole, agrees with this 

presentation: “ When the (news of) the assassination of Abu 
Muslim reached Khoriisan and the other mountainous regions, o 
the Khurramiyya (comp, the variants) became agitated. They 
are the party called Muslimiyya, which believed in Abil Muslim 
and in his Imamate • • • Some among them were of the opinion 
that he has not died nor would he ever die until he has appeared 
and filled the earth with justice.” Fihr. similarly lo 

describes the Muslimiyya as the sect which believed that Abu 

Muslim was alive ijt, comp. Comm. 38”). He men- 

tions particularly a certain Ishilk who acted in Transoxania as Abii 
Muslim’s missionary, claiming that the latter was imprisoned in 
the mountains of ar-Rayy and that he would come forth at a i‘> 
certain time which was known to him only. Makr. 353-- is 
not correct when he describes the Rizamiyya as the party which 
passes the Imamate down to as-Saffiih and <juite separately 
enumerates among the Rawandiyya (p. I’ll ff.) the (see 

footnote below) which transfers the Imamate from as-Saffah to -'o 
Abil Muslim.'’ 

' See p. 30"'. 

- llakr. 3o4- y^LxJijl ^1, also 1. 3, 

xJLvx/3 _.jI is to be read instead of -^1. — de Sacv lix connects 

I o ' 

tbe il^JLxO 'vitli Abu Salma. .\bu Muslim's general. But then it 
would be most surprising that Makr. mentions nothing about the 
worship of AV)U Muslim and that the other sources again mention 
nothing about Abu Salma. Besides. Abu Salmj would scarcely be 
styled “Sahib ad-Daula." The proposed emendation removes these 
difficulties. The name of the sect is either to be read 

(as Masudi and Fihrist have) or to be explained as a con- 
tracted Nisba for kx+Xw/o (as Bagd. gives), e. g. . from 

yxi.xiL*l from jjju.xXxJf Jy.£, comp. Wright. Grammar 

of the Arabic Language (3d ed.) I. )■ ’KM Rem. b. True, this contraction 
does not exactly correspond with the examples given. I. p. 163 A. But 
one knows that the abstractions of the Arabic grammarians are of little 
avail, especially in the case of the Xisba endings. 
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[70] On Abil Muslim and his connection with 3Iazdaism, see 
Blochet 43 ff. 

— L. 9. See also Text 36“. The first name of al-Mukanna‘ 
is not certain. IKhall. No. 431 gives ‘Ata and Hakim respect- 
5 ively. The latter name is recorded Tah. Ill, 484.'° and lAth. 
VI, 25. Hiishini (reading of L. Br, note C) is also found Makr. 
354°, while Bagd. 100", perhaps correctly, calls him Hashim b. 
Hakim. He was from Merv (note 7), according to Bagd. 

L.gJ fuller by 

10 profession, I. H., Bagd. Abulfeda II, 44, lAth. VI, 25 (read 

instead of He belonged to the Rizamiyya 

(Shahr. 115, Bagd.) and believed in the divinity of Abu Mus- 
lim, regarding himself as his incarnation (lAth.). He commit- 
ted suicide while besieged in his stronghold in 163. According 
15 to one version, he died through poison, Tab. Ill, 490‘", IKhall. 
ib., Abulfeda ib., Dozy, FI. 245 f. According to another 
(recorded by Bagd. and Isfr.), he threw himself into a burning 
furnace so that his adherents were unable to find his body and 
were therefore induced to believe that he had been lifted up to 
20 heaven. lAth. VI, 34 f. gives room to both versions. Bagd. 
100*' (shorter Isfr. 60‘) adds the following interesting notice 
about the adherents of Mukanna* at the time of this writer; 

^ ^ (vVj ‘ 0^.1 vj 

. dU3 xX-* 

Very important is Bagd’s statement (100") concerning his 
:io doctrine: ^ Sjx; tVJi 2 o! iccLyj'V 


' On the border of Fargana, Yakut I, 421. 


* This word gives no sense. 


P 

Isfr. has instead . 
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jjJ 0O5 ^ |v 3 - |.jT Sjyold 

^*1 iXt^ vjl ^ (*^ 5^^"^ (then in 

Ali, his sons, linallv in Abvi Muslim) ^uL«^ ^ xil |V^ xj| jvi' 

J ^ VW M> . 

^ Ujl JLs; ij"? 5 

o /^< ^ I ^^5 Lj | ^^'1 ^ 

See on this doctrine p. So"' fl. 

— L. lo. Read Rawandij'ya (with long a in the first syllable). 

The name Rawandiyya is generally applied to the people who 
came in 141 or, according to another version, in 13G or 137, to 10 
Hashimiyya, then the capital of the Caliphate, to pay divine 
homage to the Caliph al-Mansftr, Tab. Ill, 12h = IAth. ^', 383; 
Dozy, Isl. 242; Krenier, Ideert 12; Muller, Istoni I, 494; IVeil, 
Geschichte der Chalifen II, 37 f. ; van Vloten, Vhiitisrne 48. 
This application, however, is correct only in part. Originally, 1.5 
it seems, the Rawandiyya were but a political party which 
assigned the Iinamate to the xVbbassides, just as other parties 
assigned it to the Omeyyads or Alides. IMasudi repeatedly 
describes them as the (j»<L XX.M JJ, who justified the trans- 

fer of the Imamate to the Abbassides on the basis of Koran 8, 70 ^0 
and who hired the corruptible al-.Iahiz (d. 255,869) to write 
for them to order the book “ Kit:ib Innimati 'waladi’l-‘x\.bbas.'’ 
(Masudi VIII, 50.) The latter fact alone, which brings 
the Rawandiyya down to the third century H., suttices 
to show that the Rawandiyya, at least, chronologically, 2 ) 
extend far beyond the ill-fated “ guluww” attempt in 141. It 
was only at a later time that the Rawandiyya claimed that the 
Imamate had been transferred to the Abbassides by a written 
will of Abii Hashim, the son of Muhamnied b. al-Hanafiyya 
(Masudi VIII, 58), thus appearing as a branch of the Keisiiniyya. so 
Bagd. apparently holds the same view on this matter when, in 
formulating the orthodox doctrine of the Imamate, he adds 

(fol. 133“): ibcLoU (».&U4-*^ Jjcf kk 
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O ^ wrf tjp 

[70] (sic) Jyj ^-4^' 

‘stXju 2 L«Lo| Corap. also fol. 12^. 

I. II. expresses himself similarly Ed. lY. ‘JO’": “Another party 
says; the Caliphate is only permissible in the children of al- 
0 ‘Abbas b. ‘Abd al-Muttolib. This is the opinion of the Rawan- 
diyya.” ‘ 

It ^vas only a small group out of this large pai'ty which 
cherished extravagant ideas and, as the Mnhammedan theologians 
would say, exaggerated concerning the ‘Abbassides. This is 
10 still evident from Tab.’s statement III, 418'", that it was a cer- 
tain man called Ablak who arranged the attempt at the deifica- 
tion of Mansur and “called upon the Rawandiyya to join him,” 
in other words, used an already existing party for his special 
purposes.’ 

1.5 The name of the sect is written Tab. ib.,’ I. II. and 

others; Ragd. and Isfr., and Suyiiti, TiCrthh, 

263, xvhich the English translator, p. 266 note, nnjustifiedly, 
as xvill presently be .seen, regards as incorrect. For it is the 
latter variant, refiected as well in the reading of Ed. Y. 
'0 (our text, note !)) and this page, note 2, xvhich gives us 
the clue to the origin of the sect. As a matter of fact, the 
Rawandiyya are unanimously connected by the Arabic authors 
with the province of Khorasan, which was, as is well known, 
the centre of the Abbasside propaganda (Masudi YI, 54, Tab, 
■j.illl, 82, 129'’=IAth. Y, 383, comp. Abulfeda II, 13). A 
locality by the name of Riiwand, however, is unknown in that 
province. A place of that name is mentioned by Yakut II, 741 
as being in the vicinity of Isbnhun. Accordingly, Dozy, Ld. 
242 and Weil, (iesidiichte der Chalifen II, 38 (the latter (juotes 

‘ SiXxj may refer to the Prophet oi to All. The latter is more prob- 
able, for Masudi, too, tells us that they made an exception in the case 
of Ali. 

- Cod. L. , see later. Masudi VI, 26 says rather vaguely : 

‘•The Rawandiyya (maintain) that the Imamate is permissible in the 
Kureish only." 

3 The view set forth in the text i.-. in the main anticipated by de Sacy 
LVi f. who similarly takes Mas'udi's statement as the point of departure. 

■* It is to be regretted that the editor omitted the variations of this 
name, which he declares (III. 82, note b) to he numerous. 
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also othei’ views, note 1) seek the origin of this sect in that [70] 
region. But this view contradicts the express statements of the 
Arabic sources. Considering the variations of the name of this 

sect, I am inclined to place its origin in > a region near 

Xisabtir, the capital of Khorasan, Yakut II, 891, comp. Luhh 3 
al-Luhdh s. V., I . This conjecture is raised to cer- 

tainty by the fact that IKhall. calls the very same region 
(No. 31, in the biography of In 

other words, and are two various j)roimneiations of 

the same name which in Persian sounded Rdvend.' lu 

Aside from this geographical e.xplanation of the name, another 
derivation is found which must be discussed here. Isfr. 10‘, 
speaking of the succession of the Imamate after Abu Hashim, 

remarks as follows: ,^'1 Ajlj (ixiLoyi jLs |*j' 

^ 'sS-Oyj xJJI ^ j (add? (V-iLsc i:. 

(IMs. ^■i) 'Jys ltk®j jJ jV-wUc (strike out 

Cl & ^ 

I combine this statement with the notice 
Makr. 351" (in his enumeration of the sects of the Rawafid) 
jJJI jiwO iJJI Aju J.L0YI ^ ;_aJLx:a.i tki'. 

JLj^ . . . jXj .jI aul Jl iJLa*. jn 

jijJI jwV xkc. jjj ltW*-** 

VI S'- 

|V*Jf . I do not hesitate to read 

iuiXjyj JI and instead of abAa^w*! and 

and, taking into account their identity in doctrine, to regard 25 

them as one. 

Examining our material as a whole, we are led to believe 
that there were two sects of this name: the one, properly so 
called, from Riwand in Khonlsan , appeared in the time of Abu 


De Sacy LVII recognized in part this relation. 
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[70] Muslim and professed the extravagant doctrines set forth above; 
the other, called so after their founder or leader ar-Rawandi, 
was a political party for which al-Jahiz as late as in the third 
century composed his treatise in favor of the Abbasside claims 
5 to the Imamate. 

Finally, attention may be called to another sect which stands 
in a peculiar relation to the Rawandiyya. It is a remarkable 
fact that our sect which, as can be inferred from the above, is 
by no means insignificant, is mentioned neither by Shahr. nor 
lolji nor Makr. In its stead we find the Rizamiyya, credited 
with exactly the same views, as have been set forth above as 
those of the Rawandiyya. And what is even more significant, the 
Baslamiyya (or Muslimiyya, see p. 119 n. 3), which worshipped 
Abh Muslim as a Divine incarnation and is counted among the 
15 Rawandiyya (Makr. 353 ult., — the only passage in which the 
name occurs — , Tab. Ill, 139"*=IAth. V, 383; Bagd. 103'^: 


figures in the 

other sources among the Riztoiiyya (p. 118 f.). It is clear that 
the two sects are intimately connected with one another. One 
■20 feels naturally inclined to take them for one. The difference 
in the names and their derivations seem to speak against their 
identity. 

— L. 15. See p. 100”“ ff. 

[71] 71, 1. 1. A great deal of confusion jirevails with regard to 

■25 the name of this sectarian. The extant forms may be classified 
as follows: cijp.il xAJI Text 37”, IMakr. 363'“ 

(quotation), 8halu*. 112, Bagd. 12^ (proiaisnft and 

Isfr. 10"', Kashi 195”; cijjil sJJi Text 71, note 1 

(reading of L Br), Kashi 188' (parallel to 195”), 3Iakr. quoted 
30 by van Yloten, Wur</e1-t< p. Cl, note 8; 
kjpi-l (or Bagd. 97“, Shahr. 113 ult., Text 37” (reading 

of Y) ; Isfr. 56*’, Abu’l Maali 158; jJJ! tkA.c 

Text 71, n. 1 (reading of Ed. Y). The name of 
the sect is written Bag<l. 97^', Abu’l-Maali 158, van 

35 Yloten in his edition of Mnfatih ul-‘‘ UMm, Leyden 1895, p. 6; 
M ib. as a variant, Makr. quoted van Yloten, TVovgers, ji. 
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61, n. 8,‘ Text 71“’ (see note 12). Veiy interesting in this con- [71] 
nection is Makr.’s notice quoted from a manuscript by van 

Vloten, ^Yorgers ib.: 'dJj.il x-UI 

tXJLik |«J,Au dj^i-l |«-uil^ 

(j“? c?- -^7^’ cH c)^ c?-? “ 

1 ^- The notice is not quite clear, but this much can be 

inferred from it that there is both and i«j^i-l among 

‘Abdallah’s ancestors who may be responsible for the variations 
and that the name of the sect does not, at least in this case, 
necessarily conform with the immediate ancestor of the founder.’ lo 
Very peculiar is the notice Shahr. 113 that after ‘Abdallah 
b. Mu‘awiya’s death (comp. Text 71”) his adherents believed 
that his spirit was transferred to “ Ishak b. Zeid b al-Harith 
al-Ansari. These are the Ildrithigyu w'ho permit forbidden 
things and live the life of one who has no duties imposed on is 
him” (comp, de Sacy, II, 563). It would thus seem that the 
Ilarithiyya are not identical w’ith the Ilarbiyya and represent 
but a later development of the Ilarbiyya (or Kharbiyya).* 


^ Van Vloten is inclined to pronounce the name al-Kharibiyya to suit 
the metre. This is scarcely permissible considering that the word 
itself stands in the verse by emendation. 

- The genealogical chain Marta* — Thaur — Mu'awiya— al-Harith — Mu- 
‘awiya is found VViistenfeld. Tabellen. 4'^'. 

•’ Uomp. Goldziher. ZDMG. 61, 75 n. 3. 

* I have no means to ascertain whether the following passages have 
any bearing on this sect, although several points seem to suggest it: 

Belddon, Futiih al-Bulddn, ed. de Goeje, 395 penult. : cy.A.,«<j x ^ 

(see variants): ‘Abul-Mahasin, Leyden 

1855, I, 397 (anno 147): 

^lAdto xjlJI ^tXil «-U! tN-yc ; IKhall. 


No. 19, p. 30 (biography of Ahmad b. Hanbal): 




vjL^fl Ju&.l aJJI 
K 4 J I 2lX^sJI , 


^il 

IjjC V7=- ^5?! 


.jLj 
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[71] According to Bagd. 97‘‘, '■ Abdallah adhered to the doctrine of 
Bayau that God embodies himself in the prophets and the 
Imams, claiming that the Divine spirit went over from Abfi 
Hashim to him; comp. Shahr. 112 penult. 

5 — L. 4. On the number of prayers see the variants here and 

Text 37, n. 3. 17 is attested by most iuanuscrij)ts, Makr. 362“’ 

(quotation from I. H.), also in the notice quoted by van Yloten, 
^Vln^<Jers ib. Is 17 (7+10) a holy number? The “Greatest 
Name ” is said to consist of 17 letters, p. 87‘''. 

10 — L. 6. The Sufriyya (or Sifriyya, see Haarbriicker, II, 

406) is a very moderate Kharijite sect. 

— L. 8. Makr. quoted van Yloten, Workers, ib. expresses 


himself similarly iuLsft sJjo ;J| 

words Shahr. 113' Lc 

jvi^ (Haarbriicker 170 “aber der Mann 


kehrte iiicht zum Wissen und zur Keligiositiit zuriick ") are 
impossible, both • as regards contents and grammatical form 
(subject before verb, ^ single action). Y'hat 

Shahr. meant to say is most probably, judging by the state- 
20 ments of I. H. and INlakr., the exact reverse of it: that ‘Abdal- 
lah did return to (true) knowledge and religion, and was con- 
sequently deserted by his followers. 

— L. 14. On ‘Abdallah b. Mu‘awiya see Text 45' ", Comm. 
44" ff. and IVellhausen, Opp. !>8 f. 

25 — L. 10. The name of this sect alternates between 

and (see the readings note 15). The former is also 

found Abulfeda II, 388 (lAth. YIII, ‘220, which is his source, 


reads T>iftio/i<irp of 7'€c/t/iif<d Terms, p. 1385 (({nota- 
tion from Iji ; ed. Sorenson has This difference 

30 is of importance for the understanding of the origin of the sect, 
which is controversial; see de Sacy ci.xx.xiii, II 559 if., 
Wolff, Drusen 214 ff. Abulfeda derives the name from the 
citadel Nasariyya and {daces the origin of the sect in the year 
270/801. Nuseiriyya again is interpreted as a term of con- 
35 tempt: “little Christians,” ZDMG. HI, 3C8 note. Gn the other 
hand, Guayard, “Uu grand maitre des Assassins,” Jon nod 
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Asiettique 1877, I, p. 349, derives the name from a man called [71] 
Muhammed b. Xuseir, an adherent of al-Hasan al-‘Askari 
(died 260), the eleventh Imam of the Irnamiyya, Text 589 The 
Catechism of the Druzes considei's the founder of the Xnseiriyya 
a man' named Xuseiri, Blochet 101. 

The cardinal ])oint of the Xnseiriyya doctrine is the deifi- 
cation of Ali. This accounts for the fact that they are con- 
sidered by I. II. an outgrowth of the Saba’ivya. — Ali, they 
believed, existed before the world was created, IShahr. 144. To 
the question “ who has created us ? ” the modern Xnseiriyya cate- lo 
chism gives the reply: ‘‘ Ali ZDMd. Ill, 302. Ill other words, 

Ali is the Demiurge, see p. 91. They believed in the simulta- 
neous incarnation of God in a good and evil being (Shahr. 144, 

Iji 348), more exactly, in seven such successive incarnations; 
see the list of the seven incarnations, ZDMG. Ill, 303; on the it 
number seven see Index s.v. Seven. This theory strikingly 
resembles ash-Shalmagani’s docti’ine of the Addad, ]i. 1169 
Muhammed was All’s apostle and tvas sent to bring mankind to 
his recognition, ZD3IG. Ill, 3(»2. 

The Xnseiriyya are closely related to the Ishakiyya (p. 102’’). ->u 
They are mentioned together, Shahr. 143, Iji 21, 348. Yakut 
III, 275, appears to identify them. He says briefly of ash- 

Shorta, a district near IVasit, . 

o , 

72,1.1. Instead of “army” read “district.” , pi. [72] 

originally “army district,” became afterwards a ]»ure 2 .'. 
geographical designation. The Jordan district with Tiberias 
as capital corresponds to the Roman province Palestina Secunda 
(Prof. Xoldeke in a private communication). — I have found no 
reference to this occupation of Palestine by the Xuseirivya 
outside of I. H. 

— L. 2 if. Yakut probably refers to the same fact when he 
says, referring to them (II, 338, sub voce 

— The reason for their hatre<l of Fatima and 
her children lies ])robably in their concejition of Ali as Divine 
being, who, as such, can have neither wife nor children. Abu’l 35 
Maali 158 enumerates among the Giiliya a sect Azdariyya: 

“ They say that he who was the father of Hasan and Ilusein was 
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not tlie (real) Ali. He was rather a man called All al-Azdarl. 
But the Ali who is an Imam has no children, as he is the 
Creator.” I. H.’s statement contradicts the assertion of Shahr. 
(comp. Haarbriicker II, 413), Iji 21, 348, see de Sacy II, 
5 559, that the Xuseiriyya (and Ishakiyya) worshipped the chil- 
dren of Ali as well. The modern Xuseiriyya catechism (ZDMG. 
Ill, 305) also recognizes this relationship of Ali in his capacity 
as man. 

— L. 8. This is a reflex of the belief in Docetism, p. 30. 

10 — ^.L. 13. In his polemk- against the Saba’iyya, who believe 

that a devil was killed in Ali’s stead, Isfr. 50'' uses the same 

argument: LaUa^ 

. s^xJL; iwftxCi JkAi 

[73] 73, note 2. The addition in L. Br is characteristic of I. H.’s 

1.5 Zahirite standpoint. 

— L. 3. See Text p. 34" and Comm. p. 13" ff. , 

— L. 4. The words enclosed in quotation marks make the 
impression of a citation from some Sufi author. Perhaps it 
would have been more correct to translate uA*j as “one”: 
20 “one of them adds.” 

— L. 6 f. The name of this Stifi is Abb Sa‘id Abfi’l-Kheir, 
as I. H. expressly states, with two kiinyas joined together; 
de Sacy, Jourtud des Savants 1821, p. 725 gives the same 
form of the name. Browne, ^1 Literavj/ History of Persia, 
JsNew York 1900, writes consistently Abb Sa‘id briu Abi’l-Kheir 
(see passages in his index). The same Dozy, fsl. 320, Gold- 
ziher, Ahhandlungen zur arabischen Philoloyie I, 186, note 3 
(from Ibn Abi Useibi‘a, ed. Muller II, 9"). 

Abb Sa‘id was born December 7, 967 and died January 12, 
30 1049. He was a contemporary of Avicenna (980-1037) — he is 
said to have been his friend, Goldziher, ibidem"— and consequently 
of I. H. (Text 73"). According to Dozy, however, ib, ( = Kro- 
mer, Ideen, p. 00), he founded a monastery (Khankah) in 
Khorasan as early as in the year 200/815. But the date is no 

3.5 doubt incorrect. 

The Sufis regard him as the originator of their doctrine. De 
Sacy ib. thinks that this is unhistorical. 

• He is buried by his side, in Hamadan. See the picture of their 
tombs in Jackson. Persia Past and Present (New York 1906), p. 167. 
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Abil Sa‘id was a famous Ruba'i poet, Browne, ih. 2()1 if. [73] 
Even now his Ruba'is are believed to have a magic power. 
Thej^ are recited a certain definite number of times as prayers 
for forgiveness of sins, for rain, etc.' 

On bis spiritual conception of the religions'obligations comp. 5 
Browne, ih. p. 268. 

— L. 0. On the prohibition of silk see Hughes, Dictionanj 
of Islam, sub voce Dress. 

S 

— L. 21 if. The belief in a written will (u^) of the Prophet 
bequeathing the Imamate to AH is the cardinal tenet of the 10 
Imamites in contradistinction from the Zeidites ; see Introduc- 
tion p. 22, Shahr. 122 if., Iji 3.53, ilakr. 351, IKliald. I, 350. 

On the reflex of this struggle in the Hadlth see Goldziher, Mah. 

St. II, 115 ff. 

74, 1. 1. On the name Rawafid see Appendix A. i.i 

— L. 9. On Zeid see Shahr. 116. He was a pupil of AVasil [71] 
b. ‘Ata, the founder of the Mu‘tazila. 

— L. 13. See p. 22. 

— L. 15. xVli’s voluntary concession of the Imamate to the 
three first Caliphs is taught, according to Shahr. 121®, by the ao 
Sfilihiyya, the adherents of al-Hasan b. Salih (p. 13() f.), and the 
Butriyya, the followers of a certain al-Abtar. Bagd. lO ' ap])lies 
the name Butriyya to both sects. They accordingly considered 
Abtl Bekr and ‘Omar legitimate Imams. Suleiman b. Jarir (p. 

136' ff.) agreed with them on this point, but differed from them :’5 
regarding ‘Othman. Suleiman declared him an infidel, while 
the others reserved their opinion concerning him (Shahr., 
Bagd). — Kashi 152 applies the appellation Butriyya to the 
adherents of several men who held the same views on the Imamate. 
Al-Abtar, however, is not mentioned by him®: ^ ::o 

|JL«. ^(sic) (sic) ^ ^ lyJI 

' Zhukovski in tlie J/craoiros (Zapiski) 0 / the Oriental Department of 
the Russian Archeological Society, XIII (1900), p. 14i?. 

— See following note. 

® Cf. p. 130’*. — Makr. 352’* curiously connects the two men jij 

■ ■ 
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[Tl] (sie) *J-r iU-L-j jUiii* 

^t l^i> (sic) o-jl-j i.lcXiuJI 

ic^jLx^ y^ys (jUi^ ^^AoiAJ^ U^gXoLol 

5 • ^5?^ cl"? clA? ^ ^57^^ 

— Note 6. The word jL'Uix! in the sense required liere is 
not found in the dictionaries. It obviously stands here for 
“heterodox view or belief, heresy.”' The word is frequently 
found in the kindred literature. Thus I. 11. at the very begin- 
loning of his Jlilal Ed. I, 1“ says: The previous writers on the 
same subject omitted “many of the strongest objections of the 

9 

adherents of, makiilat, heterodox views.” IV, ISS'": 

j.iLyuVI ^*1 cu'ilUix! “ It has been mentioned 

by some (or one) of the compilers of the heterodox views of 
15 those who (wrongly) consider themselves Muslims.” C’onip. 
also IV, 189'; III, ’13' and often. .Shahr. uses the word in the 

same sense: 1’; GO' yyifUlJI the heresiologists, 

(Haji Khalfa VI, 117, 118 cy^fUJi Masudi V, 473 

T9 «- 

similarly refers to the cal^LiU-'l v^xS" His well-known, 

20unfortunately lost, work bore the title ^ 
viyLiLsjJI J«-<ci . It appears from this as well as from Ed. I, 
1' and Shahr. ’I'" that is contrasted with 

“the religious (and legitimate) views.” 

L. 19. See Text 30% lo'. — The name of this theologian 

25 is subject to a great many variations. It appears most fre- 
quently in the form ^ ^ , the latter name 

also in the form of variously pointed as ^5*^. and 

the readings Text 30, note "1; 79 n. 1; lAth. in the 
index ; Masudi V, 474 and VI, 24 (comp. p. 490 ; the editors make 
3oof it ^5^); Kashi 1.12" (sic) ^ y- 

' Freytag records a slightly similar significance of the word from Golius: 
“opinio, senteutia.” 
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calls him p>-o>/ii.9cue al-Hasaii b. Salih (b. Ilayy), Text 30", 14'“ [74] 
(note 10), 75 n. 1, and al-Hasan b. Hayy, 74""''"''’, 75‘, 79”. This 
peculiar circumstance is rendered intelligible by the fact that 
Ilayy or, more exactly, Ilayyan is identical with Salih; see Tab. 

Ill, ■2510”, 2517^ (and notes), Wustenfeld, Tahellen 9”. Fihr. a 
178'°, however, calls his father S:'dib hnu Hayy. 

Al-IIasan, with the Kunya Abu 'Abdallah, was a member of 
the Thaur Ilamdan (Bagd. 10‘, comp. Isfr. 9“. 1. 8).‘ His 
daughter was married to 'Isa, the son of Zeid b. Ali, the 
founder of the Zeidiyya. Together with his son-in-law, who lo 
was pursued by the Caliph INIahdi, be was compelled to hide in 
Kufa for seven years. He died in the same city; the vear of 
his death is variously given as IC7, KiS and 109; see 'Wiisten- 
feld, Jiei/i.tter, sub vocc. Tab. ib., Fihc. ib.. Dahabi, Hulfaz 
V, 45. He was famous for his piety, see especially Dahabi. i.> 
Muslim in his Sahih quotes him as Rawi, while Bukhari men- 
tions him honorably, Bagd. Itr' (comp. Isfr. 9*): 






t 

CJt ^ JLs ^ 20 

k<m ic:>Lc. 








I. H.'s account on al-IIasan's views flagrantly contradicts the 
statements cif the other sources. The latter generally count 
him among the Zeidiyya, who contine the Imamate to the 25 
descendants of Ah or. still narrower, to those of Fatima (.see 
later p. 132'“ IT.), Shahr. 121, Bagd., Isfr. ; IKot. 301 counts him, 
more vaguely, among the .Slii'a. /-’ihc. 178'", who mentions him 


among the jiLjA-s^*l xjix/ix.' 


reg isters a book of his entitled 
' A book on the Imamate of the descendants of Ali bv Fatima.’’" : 


' The South-Arabic tribe Hamdan in 'Irak adhered to the Alides, 
Kremer, Culturgeschichte winter den Chalifen. II, 144. 

" The editors (note 16) bring al-Hasan b. Salih in connection with the 
Mu'tazilite sect Salihiyya, Iji 3402 comp. Shahr. 107. This assnmption 
is inadmissible. Our al-Hasan is rather connected 5vith the iSalihiyya 
among the Shiites. Shahr. 120 and the Buteiriyya. Iji 353. Comp. 
Masudi V. 474 and Comm. p. 129'* ff. 
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[74] In contradiction to all these authors, I. H. insists that al- 
Hasan shared the orthodox view which admits the Imamate “ in 
all the descendants of Fihr h. Malik,” i. e., the Knreish (comp. 
Wtlstenfeld, Tabellen O”). One might feel inclined to charge 

si. H. with the attempt to claim this famous theologian for the 
Sunna. But it must be remembered that I. 11. quotes as his 
authority an Imamite. — Quite isolated is Masudi’s statement 
(VI, 25) that he went as far as to admit the Imamate even out- 
side the Knreish. 

10 — L. 22. On Hisham see ]>. 05” If. 

— • L. 23. The hook is recorded Fihr. 175, Tusy p. 355, Xo. 
7 71 

[75] 75, 1- I- This is intended to show that al-llasan considered 
even these men legitimate Imams. Al-IIasan was also very 

1.5 mild in his opinion about “Othman, see p. 12!}‘'’ '5 

— L. 8. I. H. stands quite alone with this assertion. 
According to all other authorities, including Masudi V, 474, 
IKhald. I. 357, comp. Kremer. Idee)! 375, the Zeidiyya restrict 
the Imamate to the descendants of Fatima. The Keisaniyya 

20 are thus excluded. See Introduction, j). 23 and Comm. p. 35. 

— L. 0. Comp. IKhald. ib. The Zeidiyya recognize the 
Imamate of every descendant of Fatima j*L«YI 

. XXvclyol 

— Note 6. Instead of the enigmatic words of Ed. 

I would suggest (although with some hesita- 
tion) to read JLw “and the lov’e of unsheath- 

ing the sword is in him.” 

— L. 14. According to IKhald. I, 356, the Irnamiyya claim 
a written will of Ali in favor of Fatima’s sons. 

30 — L. 20-21. Similarly Shahr. 124‘“: “They (the Irnamiyya) 

agree as to the transfer of the Imamate down to Ja‘far b. 
Muhammed as-Siidik. They disagree as to the person he 
appointed (Imam) by a written will after him.” See Text 76’ 
and Comm. p. 104’' ff. 

3.5 — L. 22. On Pisham h. al-Hakam see p. 65“ ff. 

— Ibidem. On Hisham h. Salim al-Juwaliki see Shahr. 141. 
See also Fi/ir. 177’*, note 20, Tusy p. 356, Xo. 772, Kashi 
181 ff. — On his anthropomorphistic doctrine comp. p. 66®. 
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— L. 23. Oil Diiwucl al-Hawiiri see p. 67’“ ff. [75] 

— Ibidem. On Dawnd b. Kathir ar-Rakki, from Rakka in 
Babylonia, see Kashi 2.56 f. Tusy Xo. 281, p. 131 designates 
him as ‘‘ weak,” because the “ Gulat ” quote him as authority for 
their traditions. Kashi 257 defends him against this charge. 5 
He is said to have died about 200'', Tusy ih., comp. Kashi ib. 

— Ibidem. ‘Ali b. Mansur is enumerated Shahr. 145 among 
the writers of the Shi’a. Masudi VI, 369 calls him an Imamite 
and a follower of llisham b. al-Hakam. He is mentioned in 
connection with the latter, Kashi 165 iilt. See also below 1. 22. lo 

— Ibidem. On ‘Ali b. Mitham see p. 60“ ff. 

— L. 24. On ash-Shakk:ik see p. 06” ff. 

— L. 25. On Sheip'ui at-Tiik see p. 59. 

— L. 26. Abil Malik al-Hadrami is mentioned Bagd. 21'' in 


connection with Ali 
Fihr. 177 


b. Mitham, both being styled 
counts him amoni>- the doc-matists of the 


Shi‘a Contrary to this, and no doubt 

incorrectly, Masudi ^'I, 369 designates him as a radical Khari- 
jite. — He took part, together with most of the other men men- 
tioned in our te.xt, in the famous <lisciission before the Bariuekide 20 
Vizier Yahya, Masudi ib. ; comp, on this discussion Kashi 
167 ff. — Abu Malik is mentioned, together with Ali b. Mansiir 
(see above 1. 7). Kashi 179 ult. They both belonged to .la'far’s 
circle. They outlived Ja‘far, ib. 

76. 1. d and note 1. According to most autiiorities (quoted 2.-1 
Coram. p. 19” f.), Isma'il died before his father (five years. [7 6] 
Blochet 51). The Ismadliyya remove this dithculty bv the 
assumption that Ja‘far purposely spread the rumor about his 
death so as to save his life. See the story told Shahr. 146. 

— L. 4. These are the Karmatians. See on these Comm, jd 
p. 19’“ and p. 79 ’. 

— L. 7. These are the Ithna’ashariyya, see p. 7s” 

— L. 10 ff. See on this passage Text p. 48 and Comm. 52 ff. 


‘ viLL*.x! which follows immediately is most prob- 

ably a dittography from the next line. The editors identify this name 
with Abu Malik. The difference in the Kunya (.\bu Jlalik and Abu 
‘Abdallah) as well as in the Nisba (al-Hadrami and al-Isfahani) speak 
decidedly against this conjecture. 
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{76] -L. 20. On the- contest about the inheritance see the 

allusive statement Shahr. 129 and a more elaborate account 
IBab., Tthhat 41 penult. It is natural that Ja‘far gets the 
worst of it. 

5 77, note 3. I jirefer the reading of L. Br People 

[77] sneered at her.” See on this expression Oold/.iher, JSIuh. fit. 
II, 143 ult. and note 7. The nature of the accusation is not 
quite clear. Did she become the concubine of al-Hasan b. 
Ja'far ‘i 

10 — L. 5. I have not been able to find any reference to this 

Katib. — The details set forth here are not found elsewhere. 

— L. 8. In the time of Abu'l IMaali (wrote about 485'') 
people made pilgrimages to the cellar (sardab) in which he was 
said to have disappeared, Blochet 155. Even as late as Ibn 
15 Khaldun a peculiar ceremony connected with this cellar was 
still in vogue. Comp, the interesting passage, IKhald. I, 359. 

— Ibidem (comp, note 7). The same number of yeai’s (180) 
also Ed. 11', 96^ 

— L. 10. On Mukhtar see p. 79'h — On Keisan and the 
■20 Keisaniyya p. 33 ff. 

— L. 13. lluhammed b. Isma'il as-Sayyid al-IIimyari was 
born 105/723 and died 173/7S9, Brokelmaim I, S3. To the 
sources quoted by Brockelmann add the biograjihy in Dahabi's 
TiCrikh al-Iith'iiii (Ms. of Strassburg University Library, not 
■25 paginated), which is in part closely related to that given in 

' Fawat ill- I, 24. — On as-Sayvid comp, also the index 

to this treatise. 

— L. 14. Kuthayyir ‘Azza, so called because of his love to 
‘Azza, a girl of the Khuza‘a tribe, died in 105, the year in 
30 which as-Sayyid was born. Brockelmann I, 48.' 

[78] 78, note 2. The drift of this anecdote is probably this, 
that, as no decent man shared the views of as-Sayyid, he could 
only point to a cobbler in Ray as his associate in doctrine. 


' The remark in Agh. Tables p. 395“ s.v. , : Joue 

par Kutayyir” is, of course, a misunderstanding. The passage referred 
to (Agh. VIII. 32) merely states that tlie verses quoted there in the name 
of Kuthayyir are ascribed by others to as-Sayyid., Comp. Agh. VII, 7. 
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— L. 4. The accusation of forgery, which is certainly more [7 
justified than the reciprocal charge of tabdil ’’ (sec p. G1 f.), is 
often made against the Shiites, see Goldziher, 31>fh. iSt. II, 111. 
lAth. (A"!!!, 'll) puts it forcibly as well as briefly: “ AYhen the 
enemies of Islam gave up the hope to uproot it by force they 5 
took to inventing false traditions.” The Rawitfid are on this 
score brought in com]>arison with the Jews and this comparison 

is put into the mouth of ash-8ha‘bi (d. 103), Ikit "209 (in a 
briefer form, also in the name of ash-Sha'bi, Isfr. 15"), see 
p. 19’". Ash-Sha‘bi, of course, is not responsible for this 10 
invidious comparison. The Sunnites in protesting against the 
Shiitic forgeries found no better spokesman than ash-Sha‘’bi. 
who was revered by the Sunna and at the same time known as 
a Shiite. It must be noted, however, that, according to Isfr. 
70 ^' penult., the tertinm compai-otio/ilK in the analogy between 15 
the Rawiifid and the Jews is not the forgery of traditions but 
“ tashbih,” the anthropomorphistic conception of God. The 
Shiites incline towards ‘"tashbih” (see, e. g., ]>. tifi’) and the 
latter is regarded as eharacteristic of Judaism by the Aluhara- 
medan theologians. [Cf. Kauffmann, Attributenlehre 81.] 20 

The Sunnites answer the Shiitic forgeries with forgeries of 
their own which are directed against their opponents (Gold- 
ziher, 3fuh. tit. H, 117 tf. A few instances can be found Isfr. 

15*' f. Some of them are rather clumsy. Thus the Prophet is 
reported to have ordered Ali to kill the Rawafid. [See p. 143 ult. ] 25 

— L. (1. In the expositions following in I. M. endeavors 
to refute the Shiitic view that the Iinamate is admissible onlv 
in the descendants of ^kli. His expositions, however, are of a 
theological nature and do not offer any historical material. 

The author very cleverly points out that the hadith cyot so 

^ ^ which is a stand- 

ing argument of the Shiites — it is at the same time binding for 
the Sunnites as being recorded in the two SaMhs (Nawawi, 
T((hJib 438) — proves nothing in favor of Ali, as Joshua, and 
not Aron, was the successor of Moses. 3,5 


Comp. Goldziher. ZDAIG. 50, 119. See Comm. p. 48’“. 
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[78] — L. 10. here and in the passages quoted Comm, 

p. 7’“ and 9'“ obviously means “Synopsis.” This meaning of 
the word is not recorded in the dictionaries. 

— L. IT. Read (misprint). 

5 79, 1- 3. Read “who caused” (Xoldeke); correct 

[79] • ' 
accordingly' Text SO". 

— L. 12. This is the opinion of Suleiman b. Jarir (see 1. 21). 
Comp. Shahr. 119: “The nation committed ... a .sin which 
does not reach the degree of impiety.” See Iji 353, Makr. 
10 352’* (|VxX.w instead of Masudi V, 174. His party 

is called Jaririyva'; Isfr. 7" calls it Suleimaniyy'a. 

— L. 13. On al-Hasan b. Havy see ji. 130 f. 

— L. 18. This is the view of the Jarudiyy'a, see p. 22“° ff. 

— L. 20. Comp, a similar utterance Ed. I, 41“ (directed 

i.'iagainst the Apostles): “It is not permitted to believe an 
apostate nor to receive (true) religion from an apostate.” 

— L. 21. On at-Taramar see p. 60° f. 

[80] 80, 1. 2. On Abu K:\mil see p. 76“' f. 

— L. 7. See Text 56' ff. 


' Comp. Goldziher, ZDMG. 61, To nf 2. 


CORRECTIONS. 

Introduction, p. 13 1. 3 from below : Joseph is oversight for Smnuel. 
Comm. p. 15. n. 3. Al-Warrak is probably identical with Abu ‘Isa 
Muhammed b. Harun al-Warrak, of Bagdad, quoted by Mas'udi. Muriij 
VII. 236. 

— Page 78 1. 15. Comp, also IKot. p. 106: . 



APPENDIX A. 


The term “ linirdp'il." ‘ 

Thk term RaicafiiJ which tiorures so conspicuously in the 
literature hearing on Shiism as well as in the texts of Ibn 
Hazm can lay claim to a long anti eventful history. The word 
has undergone numerous changes and modifications which are 
sometimes of so fluctuating a nature as to defy all exact defini- 
tions. In the following an attempt is made — for it cannot be 
more than an attempt — to trace the principal stages in this 
development and to classify the various, sometimes contradic- 
tory applications of this word. 

in the collective singular liijfiln,- occasionally 
ArfCuV and litifir/ih),* in the singular Rop'di^ ' originally signi- 
fies “an army, or a military force . . . which has ileserted its 
leader” (Lane), in other words “deserters,” or “traitors.” 
It is obviously meant as a nickname, more exactly, an abusive 
nickname, a nomen odioetmnP Its api)lication, in consequence. 


' The abbreviations under which the sources are quoted in this appen- 
dix are the same as in tlie body of the article. 

- The form sxii^ which may only represent a different spelling of 

iLtdiip is quoted by (Joldziher, ZDMG, 36, 381, n. 1. and Slti'a, p. Sllb 
Another example is recorded hy Dozy snf> roce (from Nuweirit. 

" Comp. Taj-al-’Arus (see Lane s.v.). Dozy s.v. and Goldziher, ZDMG. 
36, 280, n. 1. 

See p. 140, n. 3. and Comm. p. 106'*. Goldziher, Shi'a 460". The first 
two examples occur in poetry, the third in rhymed prose. 

* Whether the variant (Text 63. n. 2i represents an actual 

usage or is merelj- a scribal error is difficult to determine. 

* Mukaddasi(p. 36“) counts the Rawirfid among the sects which are 

designated by a nickname: Gli 

. . The abusive nature of the name is evident from 

<*» > 

the remark immediately following; xJLwJt Jk.JCLi x~,(^V ^ H 

. jp-jl 
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largely depends on tlie mental attitude of tlie j)erson using it. 
Hence its preeminently polemical character.' 

Historically the name is connected with Zeid, the great- 
grandson of Ali, the originator of the Zeidiyya. Tabari" has 
preserved an elaborate account of the incident to which the 
word owes its origin. 

Zeid 1). Ali b. al-Husein 1>. Ali b. Abi Tiilib had been 
encouraged by the people of Kufa to assert his claims to the 
throne of the Omeyyads. Relying on their promises of assist- 
ance, he organizes in the year an open rebellion which is 

to take place on a prearranged day in Kufa. The governor 
Yusuf b. ‘Omar receives timely information and takes energetic 
measures to nip the rebellion in the bud by getting hold of its 
organizer. In this moment of danger the leaders of the rebel- 
lious Kufiotes, who had always been noted for their fickleness 
of character, gather around Zeid to cross-examine him as to the 
legitimacy of the first two Cali]>hs, Abu Bekr and ‘Omar. 
“Zeid'’ said; ‘May Allah have mercy on them both and grant 
them forgiveness! I have never heard anyone of my family 
repudiating them' or speaking of them otherwise than favor- 

' The Shiites never designate themselves as Rawafi(J. According to 
Mukaddasi (p. 14‘2, n. 6). the}' apply this word to their opponents. 
As-Sayyid protests against the affront implied in it (p. 140, n. 8). The 
expression has, it seems, always (see, however, p. 151, n. 6) carried with 
it a derogatory meaning. The term JIu'tazila, “secessionists’’ or 
“schismatics’", affords, both as regards origin (see Shahr. 33” and the 
other sources) and subsequent development, an interesting parallel to 
Eawafld. The Mu'tazila themselves prefer the designation A.s/idh (or 
ahl) al-'adl wdt-tau-hid (Shahr. 29 bottom, cf. preceding note, and Zeid. 

Hirtaz. p. 3). Bagd. 40“, 137‘ uses the word polemically ; 

Jit while Zeid. Mu‘taz. , who is himself a Mu’tazil- 

ite, endeavors to find for the name a different and more complimentary 
derivation, 

•- n, 1698 ff. 

® Tab. II, 1699. We quote the passage verbatim, as it strikingly 
illustrates the fundamental points of difference between the two most 
important sections of the Shi‘a. 

U..gA« 1^0 . The expression I (or 

is the technical term in this connection. The opposite attitude is desig- 
nated as . See Goldziher, ZD3IG. 36, 280 n. 2, 

Snouck-Hurgronje, MeJcka I, 3-3 n. 2, and the references quoted in the 
course of this appendix. 
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hly.’ Tliey said : ‘■Why, tlieii, do you seek tlie blood of tliis 
family (the Omeyyads), if they have not (illeitally) seized upon 
your throne and wrenched it from your hands':'’ He replied to 
them: ‘The most I can admit in the (juestion ymi are discuss- 
ing is that we (the family of Ali) were the ■worthiest among 
men of the Prophet's throne and that the peo])le appropriated 
it in preference to us and jmshed us away from it. Yet, this, 
in our opinion, does not constitute apostasy on their part. 
Tliey’ irere Caliphs, they were just in their dealings with the 
jieople and acted in accordance with the Book and Tradition.’ 
They said: ‘If those did not wrong you, then these (the Omey- 
yads) have not wrongetl you either. Why, then, should you 
call (us) to fight people who are not doing you any wrong'?’ 
He answered: ‘These here are not the same as those. These 
here <io wrong me and yon and themselves. For we only call 
you to Allah’s Book and the Prophet’s 'J’radition (so that) the 
traditions be revived and the innovations extinguished. If you 
follotv us, you will be blessed. If not, — I am not responsible 
for you !’ Thereupon they withdrew from him, violating their 
oath of allegiance, and declared: 'the Imam has died ! ’", hence- 
forward maintaining that Abu Ja'far Muhammed b. Ali, the 
brother of Zeid b. Ali, was the (legitimate) Imam. The latter, 
however, had died in the meantime, but his son Ja'far b. 
Muhammed was alive. So they declared: ‘Ja'far is no^w our 
Imam after his father. He is the worthiest of the Imamate after 
his father. We will not follow Zeid b. Ali, for he is no Imam.’ 
Zeid the/’eiipojt colled them llafdn. At present, '■’ however, thev 
maintain that it was al-Mugira who called them Itdjida at the 
time when they had withdrawn from him.’’ 

The last sentence is highly significant. The ]>artisans of 
Zeid apparently repented their faithless action which resulted 

’ Abu Befcr and 'Omar. It is not clear whether ‘Othman is included. 
The attitude of the Zeidiyya tow'ajd the latter is vacillating. See 
Comm. p. 1S9-". 

- meaning of see Tabari glossary svh 

voce and compare the next sentence. 

. Codex B o.mits it. The narrator was a contemporary of 
Zeid. See later p. 141. 
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in his pitiful death. They felt the scathing shame of having 
been branded as “deserters” or “traitors” by so distinguished 
and pious a descendant of Ali. Shrewd as they were, they pre- 
tended that this name was hung on them by al-Muj^ira h. Sa‘id‘ 
under whom they had risen shortly before and from whom they 
had betimes withdrawn." To have been thus nicknamed by so 
rank a heretic constituted, in their opinion, a title of honor. ^ 
Tabari’s derivation of the word from the unfortunate upris- 
ing of Zeid b. Ali in 122 is almost universally confirmed by the 
Arabic authorities.* So all the national lexicographers (see the 
quotations in Lane coce)'; Bagd. 10*' f.'; Isfr. iV; Shahr. 


' The text merely gives al-Miigira. But if this is to have any mean- 
ing, it can only be taken as referring to al-Mugira b. Sa‘td. Text 59 f. , 
Comm. 79. This identification is also assumed in the index to Tabari. 
Wellhausen. Opp. 96 n. 1. substitutes, without justification, the name of 
al-Mugira b. Slin'ba. It is difficult to account for his name in this 
connection. 

Cf. Text 60'^. 

“ The derogatory character of the word (comp. p. 187 n. 6) is aptly 
illustrated by a verse of as-Sayyid. Agh. VII, 17. The latter had been 
accused by the poet Sawwar, in the presence of the Caliph Man^fir, of 
being a fanatical Shiite. As-Sayyid replies to Sawwar in a scathing 
poem in which he says ; 

"We. however, are— whether you like it or not — men who ‘desert' 
people of error and ungodly works." This apparently means : You may 
nickname us " deserters." But we are such only because we “ desert " 
Abvl Bekr and ‘Omar who disregarded the Prophet’s will and usurped 
the Caliphate rightly belonging to Ali. See later ji. 142 f. Barbier de 
Meynard. Journal Asiatique 1874, p. 210 misunderstood the verse. 

' ^ A few (see later p. 142, n. 6) add another explanation which is no 
doubt secondary. 

^ Comp, also Jiawawi on Muslim's Sahih I, .51. 


« Comp, fob 11‘: JLs Aa* 

winds up his lengthly account with 
the interesting observation iLi^SUI JUi 
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IT, 116; IKhald. I, 35T ; Makr. 351“ (=de Sacy xla'iii, II, 588)‘, 
and others. 3Iukaddasi, who records various applications of 
our term, distinctly states^: “with the Zeidiyya (it signifies) 
those who denied the Caliphate of Zeid b. Ali, and, is the 
original nteuning.''' 

It is well known that historical incidents (pioted by Muhainnie- 
dan authorities for the ])urposes of philological interpretation 
cannot always be i-elied upon, as they are not infrecjuently man- 
ufactured for the occasion. But no such scepticism is justified 
in our case. Tabari's report is derived from Aha Mikhnaf who 
was a contemporary of Zeid, lived in the same city and is the 
best authority for the early history <»f Islam, especially in 
‘Irak.'* Besides, the incident has every internal evidence in its 
favor. Zeid b. Ali was the pujiil of Wasil b. ‘Ata, the founder 
of the Mu'tazila.^ Like the latter, he looked at the problem of 
the Imamate from a rational point of view.' To Zeid and hi.s 
followers the Zeidiyya the Imamate was essentially a question 
of personal qualification.'' They denied the existence of a 
written will' and, while maintaining the superiority of Ali, thev 
justly enough admitted that the first two eminently successful 
Caliphs were legitimate rulers.'’ To Zeid's c)pponents the 
Imamate was exclusively a question of birth. It was heredi- 
tary in its very nature and bequeathed to Ali by the Prophet. 
Accordingly, Abu Bekr and ‘Omar were usurpers and, dis- 
regarding, as they did, the express will of Allah's Proj)het, 


' “Who also quotes the other explanation. ]>. 143. n. 6. 

See p. 143. n. 6. 

® See on this historian Wellhausen. Das antbische Reich. Preface. 
■* See Comm. IP*. * Comp. Iji 397. 

® Comp. Text 75“ and Comm. 

’ Comp. Introd. p. 33 and Text 74“. 


“ Makr. 353-® sums up Zeid’s standpoint in the words LuLt Jcnifij 
L*.jX«LoLj JyaJ\ ^ quotation in 


Snouck-Hurgronje, Mekka I, 33, n. 3 ^ Ltoji Jsjt 

. joLssaJI xlJL.aiL3 


This view is based on the belief in the legitimacy of J. .A o ^ tl jLcLcI 
’ y ^ 

“the Imamate of the Inferior." See on this important point Shahr. 

116 and Ibn Hazm, Ed. IV'. 163 ff. 
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they are to be looked upon as apostates.' Thus the “repudia- 
tion of the two Eiders” became the equiralent and complement 
of the recognition of the claims of the Alids. It was the pro- 
pelling force of all Shiitic uprisings and it is but natural that 
the same question formed the point of issue between the legiti- 
mists of Kufa and the rationalistic and fair-minded Zeid at the 
moment when they were both about to take up arms against the 
ruling dynasty. 

Thus we may consider it certain that the word Raicap'iJ 
originated in Kufa in the year of the Hijra 122," in connection 
with the rebellion of Zeid b. Ali." 

The specific characteristic of the Rawiifid, of those who 
deserted Zeid and were termed by him “deserters,” was the 
negative attitude towards Abu Bekr and ‘Omar, and, in a lesser 
degree, of ’Othinan and the other Companions,' — -an attitude 
which was not a mere theoretic notion but soon grew into vio- 
lent hatred and vented itself in the action — believed to be 

meritorious — of “the public denunciation of the 

Companions.'’' Hence Ji<(/d or i. e. “to act as 

Hilp'da ” became the designation for this hostile attitude toward 
the “two Elders” and the Companions, liairapd And its paral- 
lel forms the name of those who maintain this attitude.'' Thus 


' See Introd. 33 and Text 79'=. 

* Ash-Sha'bi's (died 103) reference to the Rdfida (Comm. p. 19"’) is no 
doubt apocryphal. Thus scathing criticism of the Eafida is attributed 
to him purposely because he was known to be favorably inclined 
towards Shiism. The sentence quoted ibidem 19-'> (jiajl. >.J! 

iCoVI 5 is attributed Isfr. 15“ to the Prophet himself, whilst accord- 
ing to ash-Sha’bl (see p. 144-), the Rawafid were even worse than the Jews. 
Again, according to Shahr. 9, the Prophet compared the Rawafid with 
the Chrisiians. 

^ Whether Zeid gave his opponents that name or it was given to them 
by others in connection with that event is quite immaterial to us. 

^ Cf. p. 139. n. 1. 

’ On ‘‘Sabb” see Goldziher, Shi'a 455 ff. and ZDMG. 36. 380. For 
some very characteristic instances see Comm. 38. n. 1 (quotation from 
Mirza), 43^ if.. 65‘ fl. and Goldziher. Shi'a 4.56 middle. 


® This, in our opinion, accounts for the additional explanation of 
“Rawafid" as as those who deserted Abu Bekr 

and ‘Omar, so Ikd (cf. p. 148). Makrizi 35P, who defines (ib.) the 
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Bagel I'l** introduces ^vitli the words ^ JLsj the 

following two verses as characteristic of “liafd’': 


Rawafid as ^ LKiiJj ^JLb ^.'1 

iuL^JI ^ 3 jw^Lju!^ jLik3Lftj ^U-ic^ hut'tes both 

explanations: 1) those who “ deserted the opinion" of Zeid : 2) those 
who “ deserted the opinion" of the Companions in electing Abu Bekr, 
cf. de Saey XLvni, 11,588. — Very significant— although not unmistak- 


able — is the remark Mukaddasi's (SS’): JCkc 


(jajl.Jfj 
^\, for 


which Codex C reads more elaborately : yfiShi jiL*.A.xiJI JCi£. 

xiiLi. Lij kiiL^ 

xiiLis. Lij Jw-oVt yd 

«jl p . We are thus presented with three 


derivations of the name : 1) according to the Shiites, the name applies 
to those who gave the precedence to someone else over Ali in the Cal- 
iphate, i. e. who elected Abu Bekr (and 'Omar) instead of Ali. 2) Accord- 
ing to the Zeidiyya. it applies to those who rejected Zeid's Caliphate (in 
122). 8) According to the others (i. e. the Sunnites). Rawafid are those 
who rejected the Caliphate of Abu Bekr and ‘Omar. Historically, the 
first and third explanation are identical : they both assign an earlier ori- 
gin to the name, deriving it from the events following Muhammed's 
death. They are substantially identical with the second explanation 
quoted by MakrizI. The second derivation of jlukaddasi assigns the 
name to the j'ear 122. This explanatiiui is, according to Mukaddasi, the 
original one, while the third, although the ordinary one. is apocryphal. 
From the expositions in the text it wilt have become obvious why the 
latter explanation had become so favorite. From the remark above 
quoted we also learn the fact— otherwise unknown — that the Shi’a, — 
in this case the lm:rmiyya, see later p. 158. — applied the same nickname 
to their adversaries. This apparently means that the Rawafid. smart- 
ing under the otfence implied in that term (comp. p. 140), endeavor to 
explain it differently : i. e. as those who deserted Ali, the opposition to 
Ali being objectionable even in the eyes of many Sunnites. — Another 
example of a polemical explanation of Rawafid is found in a hadith 


(apocryphal, of course) quoted Isfr. IS*" penult : (sic) 


vS5;5 
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^1^ 0-- 

cJ’f? 

^ X, C'O ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^LjuUUOy^JI 

In a dictum quoted Isfr. 


« 'J i>f ■il '’-^f 

# ^55 '^-y ^ 




(d. 103 )' the Rawafid are characterized thus : jM (jailjjil 

I^Lfti ut® 


P cl"* &aA.C ^*«.»J0 CjL^I 

JcuL* ^ I^LS ^j.JtXJI [lo**] cl^y^^ IjJUii 

. iX^^jo i_jL^I f JLoi iLo§l hSj^ S-toil^JI 

“These here are Itiifidu, tliose opposite them are Sunnites 
. . . . the Sunnites are pleased with* Abu Bekr and ‘Omar, the 


(j^lj^l 1*4-' JLib (W ; = Mahdi ?) ^yi 

. The same Ijadlth with 

a different isndd and a few variations is quoted Goldziher, Shi‘a 444. 

' ^yi seems to be more archaic . than tlie ordinarily used form 


l^j’. Thus, according to’al-A§ma‘i (died 315. quoted Lin&n sub voce 
F a." 

(jd. 9 l.|^), Zeid was told Kdmtts (s. v. 

says instead fp-o . 

Arwa was ‘Othman’s mother. 

^ Ms. 1 « » t ; corrected according to Agh. VII, 34 (see n. 6). 

■' i. e. Abu Bekr. 

“ sic ! — “ was proclaimed."’ 

“ Agh. VII, 34" ascribes these two verses to as-Sayyid, who is said to 
have uttered them with his last breath. The second verse appears here 
in a considerably different form : 

LuAa)^! yXiD\ IcO sIcXi. Cl"*^ " 

The elimination of Abu Bekr's and ‘Omar's name is certainly not acci- 
dental. See on Abh’l-Faraj al-I?fahani's attitude towards Shiism, and 
especially towards as-Sayyid, Goldziher, Shi'a 441 f. 

’ See p. 143, n. 3. Although apocryphal, the utterance illustrates the 
meaning attached to “Rawafid ” by those who invented it. 


^ ^yAOyXl . Cf. p. 138, n. 4. 
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Rafida denounce them’’ (Dozy sub voce from Nu- 

weiri). 

Characteristic is the anecdote Agh. XVIII, 59*: the poet 
Di‘bil (died 'IIG''), who is an enthusiastic Sliiite,* denounces a 
descendant of Zuheir, the son of Safiyya hint ‘Ahd al-Mnttalih, 
the Prophet’s aunt. The Kadi ‘Ainr h. Ilumeid interposes on 
the plea that this is equal to insulting a close relative, of the 
Pro})het. Di‘bil retorts: “I have never seen anyone more 
stupid than thyself, except the one who hath appointed thee 
. . . . Thy mind can conceive that I am a Riitidi because of 
calumniating Salit’ya the daughter of ‘Abd al-Muttalib ... Is 
calumniating a religious tenet of the Rafida?” Di^bil 

shrewdly implies that other personalities, far more important 
than Safiyya, are the target of the Rawafid’s hatred. 

Because of this “denunciation of the Companions” the 
Rawafid are nicknamed “Sabbabiln,” “ denouncers.’’ - 

To realize the full significance of this usage, we must bear in 
mind the fact so lucidly expounded by (Toldziher,’ that the Shi‘a 


‘ Cf. Agh. XVIII, 21*. 

LoLi^ ZDM(4. 86, 280. n. 1.— This 

general aspect of our term is to be thought of, whenever it is found dif- 
ficult to assign it to any of the more definitely circumscribed categories 
to be mentioned in tlie course of this article. — Mukaddasi affords us two 
interesting examples derived from his personal experience. While 
travelling in ‘Irak, where there are •• Galiya, exaggerating their love 
for Mu'awiya" (p. 128, 1. 14 and note w : cf. Comm. 12*). our author 
hears in the principal mosque of Wasit a man reciting a hadith (forged, 
of course) in favor of Mu'awiya. He remonstrates. The man shouts 


IkXff (•A ^ and the mob advances to attack him (p. 126;. 

Similarly, in Ispahan, which is equally distinguished by its ••Guluww 
for Mu’dwiya" (cf. also Goldziher, Shi'a 495. n. 3) the author protests 
against a man who denounces Ali and i.s angrily pointed at as 

(5 > 

tici ^ lilj vocant quoque orthodoxos nioderatos " (Glossary to ilukad- 
dasi s.v. • but simply means that the people seeing that he 

objects to Mu'awiya or that he defends Ali. think that he is a repudia- 
tor” of the Companions. In point of fact, Mukaddasi is very favorably 
inclined toward the Zeidiyya (see p. 158). 

3ZDMG. 36, 280 f.. 50, 111 f.. Shi‘u 460 ff . Mtih. St. II, 110 f. Cf. 
Snouck-Hurgronje. Mekka I. 3'8. 
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l)ut slowly and gradually developed into an independent relig- 
ious organism and at first represented rather a different eurrent 
within Islam than a separate seet. Shiism {Tashn;/jju') in itself, 
i. e. attachment to Ali and the Alidic family, is, from the Sun- 
nitie point of view, by no means objectionable, nay, is even 
commendable; the word in itself does not imply any 

heresy." It does become objectionable when the attachment to 
Ali is coupled with the denunciation of the Companions, in the 
first ])lace of Abti Bekr and ‘Omar." Hence, even in later times, 
Jtairdp'i/ is fre<juently used side by side with and at the same 
time as distinguished from S/iPo, the former denoting the radi- 
cal and im]iroper expression of Alidic sympathy, the latter the 
moderate and permissible one. Thus Ibn Ilajar al-‘Askelani 


(died 852/1440) characteristically says’ 

‘. ^ LyJLc. sjJ^ LiJij yXi. 


: iL,wsLi Sj_j| ^L5 
LjtAjiJCx 


d’his differentiation has even found e.xpression in a hadith, 
((noted Isfr. 16‘: 15 -“=^ y-*.* (''ic) 


Ooi ^JyCS U Jls 


'SxL^ Vj ^ JLSi jJ.JI ^y^y Lj jv-gXoiLc- 




Tlius even the partisans (Shi‘a) of Ali 


' Shi-n 443. n. 3. Cf. Snouck-Hurgrouje ib. 32, n. 1. 

- Comp, the characteristic utterance UamiiTs (((uoteil SJii'it ib.) 


{JO^aX'S Jjct LkiAiCi. ljtA.Cuj' 

joUsSSjl (A=>-Y • See other examples quoted ib. 



^ ZDMG. 36. 280 n. 2. 

‘ Similarly the well-known Shiite Zunira b. A'yun is said to have been 


A=»l (Makr. 353'“). 

' ■ Ms. iLoV* . 

* Comp, the hadith quoted at the end of p. 142, n. 6. 

’ Comp, the hadith ((uoted Goldziher, Shi'a 447"* : -fca . t 

. (ijLc.L*4-l 
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are sent to Parailise, while those jmrtisans who cannot refrain 
from denouncing Ahii Bekr and ‘Omar' deserve extermination." 
In consequence, for the moderate and radical 

wing of Alidic sympathizers is an expression often to lie met 
with. Several examples can he gleaned from the abundant 
polemical material collected by (Toldziher in his Shi^ti: 453 ult., 
480 1. 0, 511 1. 0,' 51'2 1. IT and jienult. A further instance may be 
ackled from IKhald. Ill, 74. Speaking of the later Sufis, Ibn 


' The hadith is shrewdly enough transmitted through the son of ‘Omar. 
- Goldziher, Shi'a 444. quotes a hadith which is obviously identical 
with ours. But it is undoubtedh' expur.gated and almost entirely shorn 
of its pro- Alidic — one might almost say, Zeiditic— tendency. The words 

are lett out and the 


Prophet's reply is more in keeping with strict orthodoxy : dls. tl>s« < 

L *-5 . In the latter form the 
Prophet also protests against those who, like the Zeidiyya. acknowledge 
Abh Bekr and -Omar but reject the other Companions. 

In this passage the author (a Persian Shiite of the eleventh century 
of the Hijra) incidentally explains the origin of the word x .A » h (or. as 
he spells it. x A cf. 137 n. 2) in a manner different from the explana- 


tions previously quoted. He says. Shi'a oil'- ff. : V 

Lxxiaj LiAtb IXA-c |V-Lxj ttAiLc 


k*Aji 

those who do not defy their reason or senses are truly and iiositivelv 
aware that these maid servants and male servants (of the Alids) and 
the students of the doctrine of the Prophet's family were nearer to the 
latter (cf. Goldziher ib. 508, n. 6) and better acipiainted with their funda- 
mental and derivative principles. For the Prophet's family is best 
aware of what i.s m the Family. It was for this reason that they 
(apparently referring to the people mentioned at the beginning of the 
quotationi were called Sld'a and Rafida." .S'/i('(( = partisans of Ali. 
ROfida seems to convey to the author's mind an essentially posiitii'c 
meaning : intense devotion to the Alidic family, while originally- this 
meaning was merely- the complement of the negative hiea: the repudi- 
ation of the Companions. 
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KhaldUn says: They exalt All above all other Companions 
AjULc ftA LsLjCO “in accordance with the beliefs of 

^ ^ I - 

Shiism,” shortly afterwards remarking: O^ia-Lc ySi L*jt^ 

j > ^ 

“This (the system of 
the Svifis) is merely borrowed from the religions philosophy of 
the /Shidt and Faff da and their doctrines in their writings.”’ 
All these examples are of rather late origin.” For an earlier 
instance see the curious quotation from an ancient poet, Makkari 
I, 799: “Thou sayest: ‘Shiism consists in the love of the Bald 
one of Hashim.’” Be then, I ])ray, a Rafidi, if thou wishest it, 
or become thou a Shiite!”' As clearly differentiated the two 
terms appear in the definition If'd :167 : “They were called 
Rafida, because they ‘deserted’ Abu Bekr and ‘Omar” (cf. p. 

142, n. fl) . . . LIAc 

“ //o; S7(/‘rt, Itoirtver, are onttdde 
of them (the Rafida). They are those who prefer Ali to 0th- 
man but follow Abu Bekr and ‘Omar.’”' Compare also above. 
Comm., p. 19‘^ 

In this connection may also be mentioned the title of Juhiz’ 
treatise (Masudi YI, 57), iUljcl i^La5 

^JUs ^ sJ ^LaJoVI 

. iUaitjil 

IVith the consolidation of the Shi‘a the “deserters” of Zeid b. 
Ali in 122'’ developed into the Iiadiaiiiija sect which out of the 
belief in the hereditary nature of the Imamate and the repudia- 


’• In this case, however, and possibly in some other cases Rafida may 
be taken in the more limited meaning of Imdmiyya, see later in the 
text. p. 149 f. 

- For a few more equally late examples see Ahhvardfs Berlin Cata- 
logue No. 2152. 

® Ali was bald, cf. Text .-iTC 

* vcaXw . — The pun contained in these 

words is as clever as it is frivolous. 

“ See later p. 158 middle. 
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tion of the Prophet’s Companions evolved an independent system 
of religions doctrine and practice. Their antipodes within the 
Shi‘a were the Zi idi^t/a, the followers of Zeid b. Ali. Hence 
Rmcdfid very optly heearne the eepdredent for Irndraiyynd In 
this application our term is consistently used by Zeiditic and very 
frequently by Sunnitio writers. Thus a Zeidite writes 

^ OjJl. The early Zeidite al-Kasim b. Ibrfdiim (died 

246’^) applies the word in the same manner, e. g., Comin. 104"’, 
similarly Zeid. Hvtiiz.. p. 48. The Zeidite Suleiman b. Jarir 
(see Couun. p. T2"“) ^ “criticized the Ratida,” 

i. e. the Imamiyya (Shahr. 119). Jahiz begins his “Epistle on 
the Doctrines of the Shi‘a” [MeijinOdit or-Jlnsiiil, Cairo 1324'“, 
p. 178) with the characteristic words: “Know . . . that the 

Shi‘a of Ali is Zeidite and Ratidite 

them are isolated and not classified. The description of these 
two (Zeidites anil Ratidite') makes (the description of) those 
outside of them unnecessary.’’ !Masndi YI, 23 designates as the 


seets of Islam 
same meaning 

So. also. Tab. 


jLioil ^ , the 

ajipareiitly att.ache' to the word iidnh ui. Y. 442."' 
III. 1(IS4' ' 


In the same sense our word is constantly ajqilied by Ibn 
Ilazm. lie consciously defines it as contradictory to Zeidivya 
T..et 74 tf. and very often a)>plies it in this meaning in his Hihd. 


Thus Ed. lY. 11 4': ^ 

103’' JULyw-J! jhsiiLJt 

similarly II. Ill” Famous Imamitc' are dc'iunated as 


^ Comp. Snonck-Hurgron je. Mekkn I. ikl ult. : “ Crspri'mglich bildeten 
die Zeiditen einen Ge.geiisatz zu den Rafidhiten.” 

Filiri-st 1S3 idt. For another exam|>le see Brockelmann I. 180. — “ Die 
imamitische 8ekte der Zaiditen." ibidem, p. ISa. is a coutradietio in 
adiecto. 

' Elsewhere (V. 474) ho allusively refers to the origin ot the name of 
the Zeidivya, for which he claims to have several explanations. 

^ In this passa,ge I. H. exactly defines the position of the Imamiyya in 
the question ot tlie “ Imamate of the Inferior” (cf. p, 141. n. 8’. 
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Rilfidis, e. g., Ali b. Mitam (Conuji. 60‘'’),‘ Text oR," Ilislu'iiu 
b. al-Hakam ( Comm. 65“), 7e.rf 63% IT", Ed. II, 1'21%^ Muliam- 
ined b. Ja‘far (Sheitan at-Tak, Comm. 59”), F.i-f 50*'’. As 
synonymous with Imamiyya the word also appears 'l\yt 
Coynrn. 1E% IS”; Ed. IV. 100 f. and elsewhere. 

It is only a slight variation of this usage when I. H. employs 
Rawafid as an apposition of Imamiyya. Thus ll’- (= Ed. 

IV, 1T9 penult.) S,^LoV| (j^*J JUs^ 

17'“ (= Ed. IV, 181') 

g iUaiiyi iU/iLoVI, or 31”" (=Ed. I, 
112 ult.), where several Imamites are characterized as 
for which Br. and V. (see ib. n. 1) read iuajlj 

On the other liand, the original meaning of Rawafid as 
“ repudiators,” without the restriction of an organized sect, 
seems to be unconsciously present in Ibn llazm’s mind when he 

speaks of 2i.AA»LxjYI , see this page note 5 and 7< .rf 

42‘- = Ed. IV, 179". 

As ail e<iuivaleiit of Imamiyya our word sliares in all the 
mollifications of tliat term, embracing all those who believe in 
the hereditary nature of the Imamate and in a written will of 
the Prophet (comp. 7i.i-t 71). Thus the Zeidite al-Kiisim con- 
sciously defines Rawafid as those who carry tlie Imamate 


' BagJ., too, counts bini among the (ib. ). 

■ In tile Arabic te.xt (Ed. IV. 181 penult.) Is to be read instead 


of JSy. 

^ Comp. Masudi VII. 231. 


■> L. and Br. merely read (ib. note 8) oJLr* . 

= L. Br. instead (ib. n. 13) x7» J%et l 

iuailjl see later. 


Comp. Burton, Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to al-Medinah 
and Meccah (ed. 1898), I. 206: "The Maghrabis, too, hearing that the 
Persians were Rafaz (heretics) crowded fiercely round to do a little 
Jihad, or Fighting for the Faith." The Persians were no doubt 
“ Twelvers." 
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down to Ja^far.' In tlie samn sense proliablv," IKhald. eoiints 
(11. 165, III, 72, 71) the Isma‘iliyya. who transfer the Imaniate 
from Ja‘far to his son Ismadl, and for a similar reason 
the Fatimides (III, 8) among the Kawaiid.^ Ja ‘far's son 
Milsa is termed “Imam ar-Ralida,”* and so is al- Hasan al- 
‘Askari, the 5Iahdi’s father," With the spread of the Ithna‘ash- 
ariyya, Kawafiil just as Imamiyya'' became a designation of 
the “Twelvers.” Thus J/frso 19' unmistakably says 

iudil JL treatise 

entitled ^ iULw^ is directed against the 

same sect. I. H. applies the word similarly, Fd. I, 139" and 
Te;et 76b * 

The further development of our term seems to have been 
inlluencod by the relation of the Sunnites to the Imamiyya. 
However bitterly the former resented the Iniamiyya’s attitude 
towards the Companions, they still regarde<I them as being 
within the fold of Islam." E.\.cluded from the iMuhainmedait 
comnuinitv were only the (lulat or Galiya," who Avere considered 

^ See Comm. p. lOl-'"’. 

- Another explanation is ixtssible. see p. 1.52. n. 4. 

" One must, however, bear in mind that under the Fatimides the 
*• repudiation ’’ of the first Caliphs became obligatory as a state law. cf. 
Goldziher, Shi'u 456. 

" IBab.. IthUt 36. 

■' Ib. 41. It is worthy of notice that al-Hasan is so designated by one 
of his admivevs (although not a Shiite). This would indicate that, in 
Shiitic countries at least, our appellation lost much of its derogatory 
character. 

® Comp. IKhald. I, 362 

WK £- W 

. iiLAX!L«yt 

’ See following note. 

s Comp. Bagd. 6'' ^ 

, see ib. 99' and Makr. 345. Comp, also 

Introduction, p. 21. 
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an outgrowth of the Imamiyya/ but not identified with them.''* 
The nature of our term as a nomen odiomrn suttieiently accounts 
for its occasional application as Gulat in distinction from the 
Imumiyya. Thus IKhald. II, 164, in speaking of the Sufis who 

believe in the Divine nature of the Imams, observes: t^L 

jL^^jLa iL-d-il jJlj 

jJVt “they share this belief with the Imamiyya 

ond Rafida (i. e. Gulat^), because tliey maintain the divinity of 
the Imam or the incarnation of the Deity in them.” Ihidem 
1. 1: “the tenets <jf the Imamiyya ond Rafida of the Shi‘a as 
to the recognition of Ali’s superiority and tlie belief in his 
Imamate, owing to a written will of the Prophet, as well as the 
repudiation of the two Elders.” ' As Gulat our word is proba- 
bly to be explained ^lasinli VI, 26: 

ialii (jiovJ 3 ^ iULoVi jUiil 

“ Abd Ilanifa { (’omm. 8'), the majority of the INIurjihi, 
the ma jority of the Zeidiyya, such as^ the J;irudiyya (tdtmin. 


' IKhakl. I. 859 si>eaks of jijkjoLcVI see the following note. 

- Comp, the sharp distinction drawn by Ibn Hazm, Text 5.5'’ tf. The 
Imamites themselves energeticallybleny any connection with the Gulat, 
comp. Golilziher. Sbi'u 166, u. 2 and Comm. U1‘". 

■* Comp. IKhald. 1,3.58: ••The GuUit have transgressed the limits of 
Reason and Faith by believing in the <livinity of these Imams." See 
Ibn Hazm, Text 55’^. 

^ Outside the Imamiyya, it is only the Guhit who hold these beliefs. 
The Zeidiyya reject them. — On the other hand, if we take Imamiyya 
in its restricted sense as Ithncrashai^iyya (comp. p. 151 n. tii. Rafida 
here might posHibhj stand tor the Isma'ihyya. Again, in the expre.-- 


sion (P- l-'d) the latter mifjht designate 

Gulat. as the I»ma‘iliyya hold yidairir doctrines, lb. III. 74 IKhald., 


alongside of the expression just quoted. 






..A,.A.£L*,.wV| 


A take as . 
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•23) and other sects' and the remaining sects of the Shi‘a' 
and the Rafida" as well as the Rawendiyya (Comm. p. U1 ff.) 
hold that the Imamate is permissible only in the lyiueish 
tribe.” A clear case of this usage is found lAthir \ II, 311 1. I, 

where instead of 3 (read three 

codices read . A curious as well as instructive example 

is afforded by the anecdote told K<hall, ed. Wright oil and 
Afjh. Ill, 2i. Wasil b. ‘•Aui, the founder of the MuHazila 
{Comm. p. 11“-), was suffering from a linguistic defect and was 
conse(iuently unable to pronounce the letter Jid. He bears a 
deadly hatred towards the ulti-a-Shiitie poet Bashshar b. Biird, 
who Lad derogated him in one of his poems. Wiisil bitingly 

retorts; he would hire assassins to dispose of him jCLjJI 


"Mveiv not a'^Missinatiou a siK^citic 
quality of the Galiya.”' Here the narrator remarks: Wiisil said 

Grihfo V. kWI (K^HHil, ib.) -Amt he 

did not say al-Iiansuriyya nor al-Mugiriyya, — two ultra-.'shiitic 
sects known for their terroristic practices' — because of the 7?d 
contained in their names. This remark of the narrator is rejiro- 
duced Ai/h. with a signiticant variant: s-sailJl J.iij M'diul 

.•mid (i<i/i>/o. hot not Rdf do d’o the narrator in Aijh. then the 
two expri'ssioiis seemed ''ynon\ nious. 


' .'s'cil. --of the Zeidiyya." The Janidiyya a]>pears everywhere as the 
first sect of tlie Zeidiyya. cf. Sliahr. 118*. Iji :1V1. JIakr. Sol-'h comp. 


Text Tab. III. 1617 says : 



taking the former 


as an independent .sect. 

- Probably referring to the various sections of the Iiuuinii/i/u. 


'• It is not clear wliether "r is to be read. 

^ To whom Bashshar (Comm. •14-’) belonged. 

= See Comm. 9’1'- ff 

“ It IS possible that this meaning of the word is unconsciously present 
in I. H’s mind when lie declares (Comm. 6'l'’=Ed. II. 78^): '■ the Rawatid 
do not belong to the Muslims." For the Imamites are not excluded by 
I. H. from the community of Islam (cf. p. l-Vl, n. 2). On the other hand, 
the belief in " Tabdil" with which the Rawatid are charged in the 
above-mentioned passage is characteristic of the liuotoites ‘cf. Tc.it 51 
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This application, however, cannot he said to he more than 
incidental. Often enough it is impossible to distinguish it 
from the usages enumerated before, the “ Exaggerators ” being 
at the same time “ Repudiators.” ' Besides, the Galiya never 
became an independent organism as did the Imamiyya. The 
constituency of the Gidiya is as fluctuating as is the name, which 
only later and even then not uneontestedly became the technical 
term for Ultra Shiites.” At any rate, the cases in which Rawii- 
fid appears as a synonym of Galiya are counterbalanced by the 
examples in which they are distinctly kept asunder. Thus 
Jahi/ (van Yloten, Worgers, p. .58 ult.) expressly says iuailjJI 
jvJ . I. H. draws a similar line of distinction. Cf. Text 
42‘® (= Ed. IV, 170') |vj' 

lUiLaJI ^ In other passages he uses the e.vpression 

jUJLiJI , applying the word in the general sense 
of “Repudiators”; 7'c.W 30“ (= Ed. I, 112"), Ed. IV, 206", 
or Ed. V, 117“. 

Vastly different from the applications recorded till now is the 
use of Rawafid as a synonym of SAra, embracing uN Shiitic 
sects, f/ie Z>:!dli/;/n inrluded. This generalization is probably 

and Comm. 61''').— Strange is tlie meaning implied in our word in the 
anecdote Agh. XII. 28-'' : A company of poets is sitting at the wine 
table. The poet Mansur an-Namari refuses to partake ot the forltidden 
liquor. He is thus accosted by the company : " You onlj' refrain from 
wine drinking because you are a Rafidt . . . not from piet.v.” I have 
found no reference testifying to a particular scrupulousness of the 
Shiites as regards wine drinking. On the contrary, certain Shiitic sects 
and individuals are accused of transgressing this prohibition (cf. Text 
63“, Comm. 14-®, 28''“), not to mention the modern Shiites, at least, as far 
as they are represented by the Persians. 

' Thus Comm. 42-’^ it is difficult to say whether the Raflda are desig- 
nated as such because of the extravagant belief referred to there or 
because of their exclusive adherence to Ali, which implies the repudia- 
tion of the other Companions. 

' Mukaddasi still uses rhe term in an entirely different sense (cf. p. 145, 
n. 2.) See also Comm. 12“ ff. 

“ Comp. p. 150 n. 5. 

■•Similarly Shahr. 8''' jiiil. Ji SiLiJ!. 
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the outcome of a more hostile attitude toward the Shiites, par- 
ticularly towards the Zeidiyya, on the part of the Sunnites, who 
now indiscriminately brand by this derogatory term all those 
who swerve from the Sunna.' Thus the IMetionunj of Teehitienl 
Teri/is, ed. Spreiiger, bluntly declares: ^/s 

. llagd. and Isfr. , who elab- 
orately derive the origin of the word from Zeid b. Ali, consist- 
ently apply Rawiifid to all the sects of the Shi‘a without 

exception. To <juote a few examples out of many: Bagd. (i’ 

(cf. ibidem 'I'l '), 9' iXs ‘ ijidijJI ^ 

I A® t' ibtXjUt, 

93*' ».*/oL<fV| jbtXjjJI sl^ 

Jl ^Lo L^LcI LjAj^ auailjjl. 
As the Zeidiyya and Imamiyya, so are the (luhit and their various 
sections counted among the Rawi'itid: fob 103' x^*L*jl x^ilw'l, 

99' jAiljJI, 14' XAiiilJI ^ ’x^Lk*«Ji. ]03'' 

iLAilJ! x^Laav-JI.' Isfr.'s use of the xvord iv identical 


' This again may be e.xplaiueil by tlie cliange in tlie attitude of the 
Zeidiyya themselves. — for it is only with reference to the Zeidiyya that 
this usage of our word ditfers from the one preceding it. Thus Shah- 
rastani. having narrated the incident with Zeid b. Ali cuuio 1:13'*, 

observes (p. tl8b : XvcLoU dUo JoiJ XjJoJI oaJLc. 

X^LoVI xjL 23S?.JI 3 J»x 2 A*j! . For a characteristic 

example of this changed attitude see Snouck-Hurgronje. Mekka I. 33 
n. 2. — Misbal.Ts remark (quoted by Lane s.v. probably refers 

to the same fact ; '■ Afterwards (i. e.. after Zeid b. Ali) this appellation 
became applied to all persons . . . speaking against the Companions.’’ 
- Cf. preceding note. 

Cf. Comm. 41'’. 

^ Wellhausen's statement (0pp. 9(5. n. f): --Sabaijja ist ein iilterer. 
Rafida ein spaterer Name fiir dieselbe Sache" is not in accordance with 
the facts set forth abox^e. 
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with that of Bagd. : Isfr. S'" ibtXjjJt xiij 

x^LeVlj, 7-^ 

Makrizi in his account on Muhammedan sects employs the word 
in the same general sense, including among the Rawatid the Iinam- 
iyva as well as the Zeidiyya.' This usage is also found much 
earlier. IKot. 3(}(J j)resiipj)oses it when he remarks : 

|*.^l (Jjst JyiiUJI ,^1 l^yJyMXXjO 

^ same meaning is apparently 


assumed Tab. Ill, 14(;5 {anno •241): a man recites before 
INIutawakkil a poem against the Rnfda in which it is argued 
that a daughter has no hereditary claims, and receives from the 
overjoyed Caliph l(),O(,)0 Dirhems and the governorship of 
Bahrein and Yanuima. This argument, which is directed 
against the descendants of Fntiiini, affects the Zeidiyya as well 
as the luiamiyya.* 

Ibn Ifazm seems to refrain from this unrestricted use of the 
word. The only e.\<-eption — ami this ])erhaps a deceptive 
one — ' is found 4n‘' (=Kd. IV, 178''’), where, instead of the 


‘ The Gulat are excluded from Islam. Bagdad!, wlio counts four sec- 
tions (p. 155'"). is inconsistent, cf. p. 151. n. 8. 

- llakrizi's statement {Conun. 12b may apply to the Shi’a in gen- 
eral or to the Imitmivya of whom he speaks in the quoted passage. On 
the I'elation of the MuHazila to the Imamiyya, see also Goldziher, Shi'a, 
p. -184. 

' This is apparently the source for Ikd 269 ; kJtXjyJf 

iuiilJI J.jsl J<£. ijl.^1 jvJCj 

^7^ ^ ?r57^' r®"'' 

somewhat inconsistent with the statement p. 148. Elsewhere (cf. 
Conun. 26 - 1 iM designates as Rawiitid tho.se who believe m the ■•return'’ 
of iluhammed b. al-Hanafiyya, i. e.. the Keisaniyya. 

■* See Introduction, p. 21. Snouek-Hurgronjp's observation (4/eA'4'a I, 
24): ‘‘im 12. Jahrhundert konnte man die Zeiditen Arabiens als Rafid- 
hiten bezeichneu. weilsie dort unddnnial.sden Orthodoxen schroff gegen- 
iiberatandeu " must needs be amiilified : the designation of the Zeidiyya 
as Rawafid is older than the 12. century and by no means restricted to 
Arabia. 

’ For the anchor speaks of the depravities" of these sects, cf. Intro- 
duction, p. 22. 
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superscription of Ed. and Y. 

‘ , L. and Br. read £jo' 


Those who have perused the material presented in this appen- 
dix with some measure of attention will have ohserveil that the 
word — not unlike Rawafid — is not a sharply and definitely 

circumscribed term but is subject to not inconsiderable modifica- 
tions. In distinction from Itmrdp'il, the term Shi^a has nothing 
objectionable or derogatory about it": the Shiites themselves 
unhesitatingly assume this appellation.* To the Sunnites as well, 
owing to the ever increasing prevalence of jjro-Alidic senti- 
ments among the masses/ Shi'-a even in the sense of “Shi'at ‘Ali’’ 
conveys no objectionable meaning, — this, as it were, respect- 
able character of the word being, in our opinion, the main 
reason for the gradual spread of Bawdp'd at its expense. The 
application of Shid/ by the Sunnites, just as that of Rcni-Ci- 
fi<l, is largely conditioned by their attitude towards the Zeid- 
iyya. The disagreement between the Sunna and Zeidiyya is 
not one of deep-seate<l antagonism. In point of fact, the 
whole difference reduces itself to the question as to the candi- 
dacy for the Iniamate. According to the Zeidiyya, the Imamate 
is confined to the descendants of Fatima': the Sunnites extend 
it to the whole of Kureish. Since, however, the Sunnites for 
the most part agree with the Zeidiyya as to the excellence of 


‘ Cf. also Comm. 3T. 

- The former superscription liowever is the original one, see the refer- 
ence ([uoteil Tejct 40, u. 3. 

-■ Cf. p. 146. n. 1. 

■* Cf. Shahr. 143’ (in a quotation from Ibn an-Nirman. Comm. 59'b. also 
Goldziher, Shi' a 470. n. 2. 

“ Cf. ZDMG. 50. 111. 

* i. e., Hasanides as well as Huseinides. — jjrovided, of course, their 
personal fitness (cf. Text ~Tr If. and Comm.). — Wellhausen’s assumption 
(0pp. 93) : "Sie (die Zeidijja) unterscheiden sich von der Rafida durch 
ihr Eintreten f iir das Haus Husains ” contradicts one of the fundamental 
tenets of the Zeidi) ya. That Zeid b. Ali was a descendant of Husein 
was mere chance and wholly indifferent to the Zeidiyya or to Zeid him- 
self. Cf. Comw. 22''> ff. 
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Ali and his family, and the Zeidiyya, on the other hand, agree 
with the Sunnites as to the legitimacy of the two Elders, the 
gap between them seems practically to close. “ The Zeidiyya,” 
saysMakr. 354 \ “are tlie best among the Shi ‘a, for they admit the 
Imamate of Abu Bekr and deny the existence of a written will 
concerning the Imamate of Ali.” This stands to reason why 
Mukaddasi, e. g., places the Zeidiyya outsid): the Shi 'a, apply- 
ing the latter term to the Imamiyya and other radical sections 
of the Shi‘a. Thus p. 38 n. d (see above p. 14'1 n. 6): 

or p. 3T‘‘: 

“the Shi‘a prevailed upon the Zeiiliyya,” or p. 

juu..iJI JL^. r-LiAi!. 

The “stupid Shiites” can oidy refer to the Imamiyya and other 
radical sections,' as the Zeidiyya, on the whole, refrain from 
attacking the four Caliphs." 

It is nothing but a different consequence of the same attitude 
of mind when, on the contrary, we find that the term with- 

out any objectionable by-meaning,’ is ap]>lied to the Zeidiyya, 
to thi' uxohixioii of flu; Tiii((iini/i/<i who are designated as Rawa- 
tid. This is clearly the case with the utterance of Tld, 2>- 118 ' 
and the haditli [i. llfi (cf. [>. 14T n. •’). It may also be applic- 
able in the [)hrase JwsisfwMj of which several examples 

were quoted p. 147 f., notably so in the case of IKhald. p. 148.“ 

With the rise within the Zeidiyy.i of sections which, unfaith- 
ful to their founder, diil not refrain from the “denunciation of 
the Companions,” “ the attitude of the Snnna became one of 
hostility and the term Shi'a, gradually assuming a distinct 


'This is clearly shown by the variant (note U' ^ g a • Lo 

JjAj Lx. v_a-*La4JI JI. 

• As different from Zeidiyya, Shi'a is also applied by Masiidi. see p. 152. 

■' Cf. p. 14b. n. 1. 

* This is in contradiction with Ikd. p. 156. n. 3. But the latter passage 
is borrowed from Ibn Koteiba. see ib. 

“ Ibn Khaldun speaks of their writings, which would point to a 
dogmatically consolidated sect. 

" Cf. p. 155, n. 1. The sect mentioned Com «i. T5 limits the Imamate to 
the Hasanides. yet indulges in the denunciation of the Companions. 
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heterodox character, was now applied to all sects of Shiism, 
from the Zeidiyya to its farthest ramitications, the Gulat.‘ 

Lastly, mention must be made of a term used by the Shiites for 
the same polemical purposes as was linicilfd by the Sunnites. 
We refer to the exirression Xotri'isift.. which seems to have been 
patterned after Ron-dfd Ample information about the mean- 
ing and history of this designation can be drawn from Gold- 
ziher’s writings.^ Originally Nmco.^ib stood for the exact 
reverse of Kawatid: the “enemies” or “haters” (of Ali),^ 
and was confined to the extreme Kharijites. Gradually its 
meaning expande<l so that it finally embraced all Sunnites, 
however far they were from hating Ali. 

In addition we may remark that the Iinamiyya polemically 
apply the same term even to the Zei<liyya, with whom the 
su]ieriority of Ali is a cardinal doctrine. Kaslii 119 quotes 

Ja‘far as-Sadik as saying : ' SjAj *J i . Further utter- 

ances of a similar tendency can be found in the same 
passage. 

' So nearly all writers. — On the relation of the (tulat to tlie Shi’a 
comp. Introduction, p. 21 and Index s.v. Shi'a. 

° Cf. Mukaddasi St*’: oojsil Jjcl Ljj 

SwsitsJU ; ibidem 37"' joji. JLi XAiii+jl UiLi 

Thus the Hashwiyya corre»pond with 

the Murji'a and the Nawasib with the Rawafid. 

3 Shi^a 491 ff.. ZDMO. m, :281. Sf. II, 120. 

? o ^ 

^ fd-d/M/iit explains it in tins way: . 

’ The form -Va.ssdh. which occurs several time.s in Kashi, is not recorded 
in the dictionaries. 
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IXDEX OF NAMES AND SUBJECTS.' 


Abatur. deity ot Majidteans. II. 
al--Abbas. II. 20'', 103'". 

"Abbasids. see Imaniate. 

‘Abdallali b. al-'Abbas, II. 25''. 

•• b. 'Abdallali b. Sluineif, II. 74'". 

'■ b. Ahmad b. Abi Zeid, II. 41 n. 2. 

b. 'Amr b. al-Harb (II. 1'24"'). see 'A. b. al-Harith. 
b. ” b. al-Harith (II. 1‘24-'''). see 'A. b. al-H<\iith. 
b. al-HiU'b 'II. 124'-'1. see 'A. b. al-Harith. 

Harbiyya, II. 1'24 f. 
h. al-Harith. I. 37', 71, II. 90". 1'24 ff. 

1). ia-far b. Abi Tiilih. II. 45 n. 2. 

b. " al- .Aftah. II. 114'“ If. 

Aftahiyya. ib. 

" h. al-Kharb (II. 124"), .see '.A. b. al-Harith. 

Kharbiyya. I. 71". II. 124 f. 
b. Lahi-a. II. 43'. 

b. Mu-awiya. I. 45'^ 71'-'. II. 24 d. 1. 44 If.. 1'25". 

Jaiiahiyva. see Mu'awiya b. 'Abilallah. 

" b. Mugira b. Sa'id. I. 00'. 

b. Naur. IT. 72" f. 

" b. Saba, tailed Ihn usSandu. aecounts (in. I. 3. n. 1, 

II 19. 100 : -Jew. embraced Islam to injure it. 

I. 37‘. 45'. II. 17 : aj>aiu>t 'Othm&n, I. 37'". 

II. 19': originates R(tfa and Guiha. II. 27-': 

Raj'a of Miiliaiiuited. II. 24''. 25 n. 1 : Raj'a ot 

' The auihorities (|Uoted as sii<-h throughout the treati.se have been 
excluded from this index. On a<’COunt ot lack of space only the most 
important items have been specified. Unless otherwise stated, the 
names are those of persons. The words ending in -('/'/« designate sects. 
The latter apiiear under the heading of the tiersou to which they 
belong, a cross-reference always indicating that person. The words 
printed in italics will be found as special items. The quotations refer 
to line and ]iage. AA'here the line is left out. the whole page or most of 
it deals with that item. I. refers to the first part of this treatise (vol. 
xxviii. of this Journal): II. to the second (vol. xxi.x). In the aliihabeti- 
cal arrangement the article in its various forms and b. ( = bnui have 
not been counted, s. r. reters to the preceding item in italics : ib. to 
the preceding figure. Fathii is rendered by a. occusionally by e. dammii 
by H and o: the diphthong fatha ti/d by at and ei. .A list of Arabic 
words is aiiiieiided to this index. 
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16 -’ 

'All ilenying that he died. I. 45. II. 95. 80'". 48 f., 
9.5*', cf. 39". 198"', and niaintainiug that in clouds, 

I. 4.5, II. 42''’ tf. ; belief in divinity of 'Alt. I. 65 
ult. ff., II. 17''. 99 cf. II. 91' : banished by 
‘Alt, II. 42 n. 1, 48 u. 6, ov burned. II. 100 u. 1 : 
his adlierents buine<l by 'All. II. 99 f. 

Saba'iyya. I. 45'. 65 n. 7, II. 17'. 101". 155 penult. : 
called Sithbcibiijya. II. 41 f. : i)rincipal Alidic sect, 

II. 101-’": synonymous with radical heresy, II. 
100". cf. 83 n. 1, 100" tf. : and Rau-afid. II. 155 
n. 4. 

‘Abdallah b. Sabbab, II. 42 n. 1. 

“ b. A'asin, I. .55 u. 1, II. 76''. 

" b. Yazid al-Ibadi, I. 30'’. II. 10'. 65". 

•Abdarrahman b. Muljani, I. 7'2’, II. 1‘28". 

Ablak, li. 122". 

Abna, appellation for Persians. I. 85 idt.. II. 18". 
al- Abtar. II. 129" ff. See Kathir al-Abtar. 

Butriyya ib.. or Buteiriyya. II. 131 n. 2. 

AbO '1 ‘Abbas ar-Rnbftbadl, II. 1‘28 '. 

Rubffbadiyya. ib. See ar-Rawaudi and 
Rawandiyya. 

" ‘Abdallah al-‘Ajani, II. 17'. 110 n. 1. 

ash-Shi-i. II. 75"’, 109". 110 u. 1. 

‘‘ ‘All (ash-Shakkak), I. 52 penult., 75", II. 66". 

“ Bashshar al-Ash‘ari, II. 96 '. 

" Bekr and ‘Omar, legitimate Imams. I. 22, 74'". II. 21", 129", 
130", 188 f., 141. 158, or illegitimate, I. 79''-', 141 penult. : 
hated and denounced by the SM'a. I. 35’, •52'". II. 14 '. 28 
n. 1, 42'- 64 ", 65®, 14‘2-148, 151 n. 3. 152'®. See Com- 

panions. 

•• *• b 'Ayasb, see Ibn ‘Ayasli. 

■■ '1 Fara.j al-Isfahani. author of Agani. II. 144 n. 6. 

Gifar. II. 12 f. 

Hanifa. I. 29", II. 8', 152 penult. 

Hashini 'Abdallah b. Muhammed II. 89'. 120'. ,S'ec> Imamate. 
Hashimiyya. II. 35"’ ff. , 89\ 

'1 Hudeil. I. 30''. .53', II. 14*® ff.. 16'. .58" 60". 66 f.. 74. 

Hureira ar-Rubiibadi. see Abu 'l-'Abbas. 

" ‘Isa al-Isfahani. II. 90". 

Isma-il al-Bittikhi, I. 30 ult.. II. 11-’*. 12'*. 

Bittikhiyya. I. 30 ult. 

" '1 Jarud. called Surhilb. II. 2‘2®. 

Jarudiyya. I. 42". 48 f., 74 II. 22. 136". 158 
n. 1. 

Surhflhiyya, II. '22'-. 

“ Kamil, I. 5.5’. 80-'. II. 76-'. 
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Abu Kai'b, II. 35-'^. 36 n. 1. 

Karbiyya, ih. 

■■ ‘1 Kclsim 'Ali al-Murtada, I. 51'^, II. 63, 

1 an-Najjar, .see Ibn Hau;,hab. 

'1 ar-Rcizi, I. II. 63-'. 

Khatim. see al-Basyaii. 

1 Khattab. II. 112 ff.. divinity of. I. 34“, 69*'. II. IT': attacked 
hyJa-far ax-!xi(Uk. II. 90’■^ 96^ 

Khattabiyya. II. 112 : factious of, I. T. 64 f.. 
69*". II. 96 f. ; svorsliip Ja'far as-SCulik. I. 68. 69*. II. 
106'^: allegorize Koran, II. 14: claim to as'oid death. I. 
69'". II. 24 n. 1. 72 ". 

Kliirash (I. 6) n. 4), see Khidash. 

Kubeis. mountain, II. 67-b 
1 Kurus, II. 36 u. 1. 

Lahab. II. 9(J". 

JIalik al-Hadrami. I. 7.5 ult., II. 133'*. 

Mau.siu- al--ljli. called al-Kisf. I. 34-’b 62 ff.. II. 89 ff.. 92'-' ff.. 
95''. 

Mansuriyya. or Kisfiyya (cf. I. 63 u. 4). I. 63. 
II. 9V'*- 'b 97". 153". 

•• ■■ Muzaffar b. Ardshir. II. 71. 

•• 1 Jlikdam Tha'it (?) ai-Haddad. II. 130-'. 

•• ’ ilikhuaf. II. 141"'. 

JIuslim. I. 36". 45. 70b II. 30"', 44'*- 64'". 94b 118 f.. 120'-'. 

124'-‘- ". 

Abu-Mu.sliiniyya, II. 118-'b 119 n. 2. or 
Muslimiyya, II. 119'' ". See Abu Salma : 
Isha'k. 

Sa'id Abu '1 Kbeir. I. 73b II. 128 f. 

al-Hasan h. Bahrain al-Jannabi, I. 08'". II. 108". 100b 
Salma. II. 119 u. 2. 

Baslamiyya ib., 124'b 

Sufyau. father of llirawiya. I. 68 n. 8. II. 14"'. 110". 

, Karinatuin. II. 110'. 

Tahir. II. 95-'', 108 If. 

Yada, I. 51 ult.. II. 63'b 
Zakariyya al-Khayyat, II. IT'-'. 

Achamoth. Gnostic hypostasis. II. 8-3''. 

Adam. 1. 68>. II, 45 u. 3. 104, 116b 121' tf. 

Addad. -see Clemeutiiies. 

Aden, in Yemen. II. 110"''. 

Afshln. II. 101. n. 1. 

Aftahiyya, .see 'Ahdallah b. Ja'far al-.\ftah. 

Ahmad b, Hdbit .•II. 10"). .see next, 

b. Hait’. I. 30'b II. 10' ff., ll'- 64'-' f.. 90-". 91- . 

h. Idris. I. .54 penult. 

b. Xanus {II. 10"). .see A. b. Abinush. 
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Ahmad b. Salih, II. 70*. 

b. Yaniish, I. 30'‘, n. 10” ff., C4‘". SS-^ 90-\ 91"'. 

Ahrar. appellation for Persians, I. 35 ult.. II. 18'\ 
al- Ahwal, II. 65 n. 2. 

‘Ainiyya, II. 103'. 

‘A'isha. I. 35\ 52“', II. 20”. 130'. 

•Ajarida, Kharijite sect, I. 31', II. 11-'. 12”. 

•Ali h. Abi Talib, name. I. .53 penult., II. 73 ; age. I. •'>6”. II. 77-' : 

appearance. I. 57. II. 78: grave unknown. II. 43" ff.. or 
buried in Ktifa, II. 43 n. 3 ; worthie.st of Iniamate, I. 32”, 
74®, 79'. II. 139\ 159” : acknowledged even by Ruiran- 
diyya. II. 122 n. 1: loved b\' Sinina. II. 143 n. 6, 146; 
exalted by ^Cijis. II. 148' : conceded Iniamate to three first 
Caliphs, I. 74' •, II. 129' ', hence declared apostate. I. 55“', 
79-” : denounced. II. 145 n. 2 : hated by KhawdriJ, II. 64 ' : 
Imamute of : and eleven descendants, see Twelvers, and 
three sous, see Keisaniyya. and two sons, II. 113” ff.. he 
alone Imam. I. 58', II. 78'", 154 n. 1 : possessed and 
benueathed Mystic tore. II. 20” 33 : stops sun. I. .53'', II. 

62”. 68 ff. ; resuscitates dead, II. 83 n. 1 : was not killed 
and will return. 1. 34 ult., see 'Abdallah b. Saba ; in the 
clouds. .S', i'.: divinity of, s. t>.. I. 72‘'. II. 62”' 102 f.. 112 '. 

127 : Demiurge (Creator), I. 62'". II. 91, 99 f.. 127, 128': as 
sucli had neither wife nor children. II. ]27''ff.: punishes 
'AMallali l>. Sahei. s. v.. and other exaijgerators. I. 37“'. 
66, II. 99 f.: desig:iated as al-Kisf. II. 89-”, as " dabbat al- 
artl," II. 86”; compared with Aaron. II. 48'". 136", with 
■/esHS. s. V., with Joshua, II. 68. 70 f., 135“’ : warned 
by Prophet against Paicujict. II. 146 : objects to reli,gjous 
<li.scttssions.ll. 1.5'”. S'eealso Imamate, Imamiyya. Muham- 
med, Nas.s, Zeidiyya. 
al-Azdari. II. 127'“' ff. ' 

Azdariyya. ib. 

" b. al-Fadl. I. 68 n. 8. II. 17". 110* ff. 

b. Haitbam. see 'A. b Mitham. 

" b. al-Hasan b. al-Fadl, II. 4. n. 2. 

" b. al-Husein b. 'Ali, I. 58'. 68'. 75''. 

" b. " b. Musa, .sec Abu 'l-Kasim '.Ali. 

'* b. Ifiina'i! b. Mitham. .see 'A. b. Mitham. 

” b. JIansur, I. 7.5”. II, 133'- 

" b. Mitham, I. .51', 7.5-’', II. 40'". 60. i:!:!'". 1.50'. 

" b. Muhammed b. '.Ali, I. .58", 76", II. 52'. cf. 78-'. 

" b. " b. al-Fayyad. II. 103”- '. cf. I. 67'. 

” b. Musa b. Ja'far, I. 58®. 76", II. 52'. 

” an-Xajjar. II. 17". 110 n. 1. 

" b. al-Warsand (I. .54 n. 7). see Ibn AVar-sand. 

Almoravides. II. 49-’", 76'". 

‘.Amir b. Shurahil. see ash-Hha bi. 
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■Amirb. at-Tufeil. I. 54“, II. 73“. 

‘Ammar al-‘Ibadi, II. 98”. See Khidasli. 

•Amr b. al-‘As, II. 14-". 

b. Humeid, II. 145. 

Aristotle, II. 57'-. 

Arms, use of, see Kbasliabiyya. 

Asad b. "AbdaUah al-Kasri. I. bu". II. 98-“ ff. 

“• b. Kurz, II. 87“. 

Ashab, see Companions, 
al- Ash'ari. I. 39'“ ff., II. 7“-, 8'“, 9‘. 

Ash'ariyya, I. 31”, II. 8'. 

Asma bint ‘Umeis, II. C9‘“, 70". 

Avicenna, II. 123'“. 
al-'Ayyashi. II. 4 n. 3. 

‘Azakira. sect, see ash-Sbalmagani. 

Azarika. Kharijite sect, I. 3l)*'>. II. 9"ff., 11-’“. 
Azdariyj'a. see ‘Ali al-Azdari. 

Babak, I. 36“. II. 18'“. 30'. 

Babushiyya, II. 41 n. 3. 

Babylonia, ancient, II. 80" ff., 87“’. Sec'Inlk. 

Badtl (doctrine), I. o3"“, II. 01'. 73. 

Badaiyya, II. 72' '. 

Bagdad, I. 69” ff.. II. 39", 65'“. 71“, bO-'-*. 135 n. 4. 
Bahrein. II. 80 n. 4. 108''.'". 109-"'. 

Bajaliyya. see Ibn Warsand. 
al- Bakli, I'l. 24 n. 1. 46“, 111"'. 

Bakliyya, II. 111. 

Baragwata (commonwealth). I. 47, II. 49. 

Baran. town, 11. Ill n. 1. 
al- Bashslulr b. Burd, II. 24'. 1.53. 

Baslamiyya, see Abu Salma. 

Basra. l' 70», II. 11“, 41’, 56’ ’. 58'->. 60". Ob’', n. 3. 
al- Basri, I. 70“, II. 117 f. 

Batiniy 3 'a, II. 17“ ”, 92 n. 2. 112 n. 3. 
al- Bawari, I. 68 n. 8, II. 110 f. See al-Burani. 

Bayan b. Sam’au, I. 34-’“, 60 f.. II. 88, 90'“, 96'. 126'. 
Bazig, I. 34”. 64", II. 95'''*ff., 113'“. 

Bazigivya, II. 114n. 1. 118 n. 4. 

Beida. town. II. 114". 

Bekr al-A‘war, T. 60”, II. 87®. 

b. Ukhshub. II. 110 n. 3. 

Berkukij-ya. II. 119'. 
al- Bhnki (?). I. 66 n. 9, 67“. II. 103 f. 

Bishr b. Givath. t. 39 ult., II. 9’''. 

•• b. Khalid. see next. 

•' b. al->Iu’tamir Abu Khahd. I. 50'’, II. .58”. 

Bishrij-ja, II. 58’“. 
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Bittikhiyya, see Abu Ismaul. 
al- Bulitun, I. 67", II. 103-’", 115*'. 

Bunan (II. 88). see Bayan b. Sam‘an. 
al- Buranl. see al-Bawari. 

Buraniyya, II. 110'-’. 

Burhut. well, II, 85*'. 

Butriyya, or Buteiriyya, see al-Abtar. 

Cabbage, see Dietary regulations. 

Cabbala, II, 81 ff,, 101". 

Carmatliians, see Karniatians. 

Christ, see Jesus. 

Christians and Christianity. I. 3 ii. 1. II. 10-h 11' . 47'. 6l-’\ 87". 91. 
101. See Jesus. 

Clementines (Pseudo-), the True Prophet 'or Sucees.-'ive Jiicariiation . 
II. 45", 85 f., 92', lOl ". 12Pff.. cf. I. 60'. 62": Syzygy (Addad), 
II. 1 16. 127' ' If. : origin of evil, II. 85 n. 3. 

Communism, of wives (and property). I. 37". 70*. II. 19"". 120-'’, 
Companions, of Prophet, hide An.ys, I. 22, 74'. II. 22". 61" " : declared 
apostate.-'. I. 74'-'. lO'", II. 22-'", 142': hated and denounced by 
Shi-u. I. 35-', II. 41-" f.. 60-''. 61''. 75". ISO*. 142-147. 155. 158, C/. 

Abu Bekr and 'Omar. 

Concealment, of Imam, see (iaiba. 

Dahriyya. I. 45 ult., II. lO-"-". 54 '. 

Dammiyya. II. 102'. 

Dawud al-Hiiwari ( 0 /- al-Jawari, or al-Jawaribi). I. Jl'". .53'. 75". II. 
67 '-'ff. 

'■ b. Katliir ar-Rakki. I. 7.J'". II. 133-. 

Death, claim to avoid, II. 96'-’, 113-"' ft'. See AbiTl-Khattab. 

Deilam. province. II. 33’. 

Di’bil. poet. 11. 145. 

Dietary, regulations, entirely abolished, see Precepts ; swine partly 
permitted, I. 34', II. 13' : cabbage forbidden, I. 53". II. 73", 
other vegetables. II. 76'". 110 f.: all fruits or vegetables raised 
in dung. I. 55 , II. 76*". 
pikrweih, sec Zikrweili. 

Dirarb, -Amr. 1.30', II. 9'*. 

Discussions, religious, forbidden, I. 35' ' If.. 49’ ft . II. 15. 

Docetlsm. I. 3 u. 1, II. 29 f., 128' ft. Cf. I. 4.)" 1., 72'. II. .50 f,. 119-. 
Druzes. sect, II. 127*. 

Du Manakh. tribe, I. 68 n. 8, II. UO"-. 

Eliezer. servant of Abrabani. still alive. I. 40 f. . II. 46 47 ', 

Elijah, still alive. I. 46, II, 46 ft. 

Exaggerator.s. or 
Extremists, see Gulat. 

al- Fadl. of Basra. I. 30". II. II-’. 

Faith, nature of. II. 8", 9'. 
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Fakhi- ad-Din ar-Razi. II. 6T'“, 72 n. 2. 
al- Faraj b. al-Hasan b. Haiishab, see Iba Haushab. 

Faris, province. I. I.!'", II. 32"', 44’^. 114-'. 

Fatima. I. 72-, II. 20*‘. 127^" If. ; ilehceudants of. see Iraamate. 
Fatimids, II. I.jF. n. 3. See •Ubeklallah. 
al- Fayvad b. ‘Ali. I. 6ti f., II. 102 f., 104k 
Fifth, tax to Imam. I. 63^. II. 9.7-k 

Oabriel (Jibril). I. .jH. SO". II. 77, 84 n. 2. 

Gaiba. II. 27‘. 28. 46*. 47'*. 

Galiya, see Giilat. 

Gifar, see Abu Gifar. 

Gnosticism. II. SO ft'.. Ol". 92*. 

God, attributes. I. 31*''. 61'*. II. •'■'8'* ; bis knowledge. I. .72 pen'ult.. II. 
66--': his will. I. .73*'. II. 72': anthropomorplii.stic conception ot 
(Tashbih). I. 73' ft'.. .79, 61'. II. 67 f.. 13.7*' : alphabet used for 
ilescriptiou of. I. 79“. II. 81-'' : crown on his head. I. .79’' 'k II. 81. 
88 : the Greatest Maine \anil names) of. I. 59'-’. II. 13'". II. 82 f. . 
87-'" : more than one God, II. 8s-'". 90-'* ff. See Imams. Incarna- 
tion. 

Gulat and Guluww. I. 42 ult.. 75 If.. 67 ft.. II. 17". 174 : original mean- 
ing of. II. 12'*. 147 u. 2 : relation to Slit'a. I. 21. II. 76’". 116'k 172 : 
excluded from Islam. I. .75 n. 7. II. 151 n. 8. 156 n. 1 : smuggled 
into Islam by iVrsiofi.S', II. 16 f.. by ./eu-.s. 17. into Cliristianiti/ 
by Paul, 16'^ tf., 17 : compared with Clu istions. II. 101. .S'eealso 
Imamij-ya. RawatieJ. Shi-a. Zeiiliyya. 

Gurabiyya. I. 76. II. 77. 

Guweir, drinking place, I. 67", II. 103'". 

Habashiyya (II. 94"), see Khashabiyya. 

Habib b. Aus, II. 68'". 

Hadith, see Traditions. 

Hadramaut. II. 85"'. 

Hapr. mountain, I. 43 n 7. II. 23'-. 

Hajj (Pdgrimage). I. 68. II. 107 f. 
al- Hakam b. -Uteiba. II. 130'. 

Hakamiyya, see tiisham b. al-Hakam. 

Hakima. see Hukeima. 

al- Hallaj. I. :I4*'. 69". II. 13*". 14*. 17*. 24 n. 2. 30'-’. 114 f. 

Hallajiyya. II. 13". 

al- Halwani. II. 110’. 

HamaJan. city. II. 128 n. 1. 

Hamdaii, tribe. I. 68jiemilt.. II. 131 u. 1. 

Hamid b. al-' Abbas. I. 69". II. 11.7’. 

Hamrawiyya, see Ishak b. iluliammeil 
Hamza b. 'Omara, II. 90'-'. 96-. 

Harat. province. II. 44-'. 119'. 

Harb b. 'Abdallali. II. 127 n. 4. 

Harhivva. see 'Abdallah b. Harb. 
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al- Harith (=;Suleim b. Mas'ud), II. 125b 
“ ash-Sha'mi, II. 90'^. 

Harithiyya, see Ishak b. Zeid. 

Harranians, 11. 73% 80*®. 

Harim b. Sa‘d, II. 106>% n. 5. 
al- Hasan b. Abi Man§ur, I. 63 n. 10. 

b. ‘All b. Abi Talib, II. ; descendants of, I. .55®, II, 
: and al-Huseiii. I. 58' “. 68', 72b 75'b II. 113-"% 


127" ff. See Imamate. 

“ b. “ b. Muhamnied al-‘Askari. I. 48. 58'. 76, II. 52 f., 
127-’, 151% n. o. 

b. “ b. Warsand, see Ibn Warsaud. 
b. Bahriim. see Abu Sa'id al-Hasan. 

*• b. Faraj b. Haushab, see Ibn Hausbab. 

“ b. al-Hasan b. ‘AH b. Abi Tdlib. II. 27 n. 4. 

b. Hayy (II. 131*), see al-H. b. 8alih. 

“ b. Istna-il b. al-Husein, I. 43 n. 11. H. 32 n. 2. 

■■ b. Ja'far an-NObakhti, I. II-*. H. 134'. 

•• b. Salih b. Hayy (11. 1.30*’ ), I. 30, 74 f.. 79*!, H. 129, 130 If. 

Salihiyya. II. 1‘29*% 131 n. 2. 

Butriyya (or Buteiriyya). see al-Abtar. 
Hashini b. Hakim, (H. 120’), see al-Mukanna'. 

Hashimiyya, sect, see Abft Hashini. 

Hashimiyya, city, II. 121'% 

Hatim b. Muhammed, II. Ill n. 1. 
al- Hattab and Hattabiyya (II. 112’), see Abu ’l-Khattab. 

Hayy and Hayyau (=i Salih), II. 131% 

Hell, see Paradise. 
al-Hilli. 11. 116'% 

Hindoo. H. 76’% 99'% 

Hishani b. al-Hakam, I. 63% 74-’-’, II. 59'% 65, 182" : called Rafidi, II. 

150' ; associates with a Kbarijite, H. 10% with 
Musa b. Ja'far. H. 51”. with al-Husan b. Sdli^. I. 
74; disputes with Abii 7 Hudeil. I. 53% II. 16-’. 67, 
with iahya b. Khdlid. 102 u. 3 : views on nature 
of God, I. 53% II. 67. on Kalam. I. 31''. 53”, II. 
66'% cf. 74 n. 1. on Imaviate. I. 75". H. 65 ' ff., cf- 
133% 


Hisluimiyya (also referred to Hisliant b. 

Salim), II. 66*. 

Hakamiyya. H. 66 n. 2. 

b. Salim al-Juwaliki, I. 7.3". H. 15 n. 3. 66’. 132’". 

Hishaniiyya. see preceding name. 

Hukeima, I. 48'®, II. .33-'’. 

Hulul, see Incarnation. 

Hululiyya. II, 13’". 

Humeinia. in Palestine, II. 89'. 

Hureith b. Mas'ud. see Mas'fid b, Hureith. 
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al-Husein b. 
“ b. 


b. 

b. 


Abl Mansur, I. bS**. 

‘All b. Abl Talib, I. 53'*. II. 39*. 72‘- ; revenge for, II. 
93 n. 1, 94“- : pilgrimage to, II. 107 n. 1 : descend- 

ants of. I. 75'“, II. 113'“. See al-Hasanb. ’All b. A. T. 
Faraj b. Haushab, see Ibn Haushab. 

Isma-tl b. Ibrahim, I. 43' '. II. 31"^. 32'. 


“ b. al-Jarah. I. 70 n. 2. 

'■ b. Mansur, see al-Hallaj. 

b. Mubammed an-Najjiir, I. 29-’*, II. 9'“, 
b. ‘Uheidallah. I. 70 n. 2, II. 117'. 
Huseiniyya (II. 93 n. 1. 94'-), see Kliasbabiyya. 


Ibadiyya, Kharijite sect. II. 9*-'. 

Iblis, I.' 34', II. 13*, 116'. 

Ibn ‘Abbad Kiifl'l-Kiifat. II. 71' . 

“ Abi ‘Ann. I. 70 n. 2. II. 117". 

*• al-‘Arabi, I. 12. II. 47'". 

‘xVyasli, I. 68. II. 108'. 

“ Babuye (cf. II, 3). II. 26'", n. 1. 30'“. 

“ Dawud, II, U7'. 

“ al-Farakid (I. 69 n. 11, II. ll.'r-'), see asb-Shahnagani. 

“ Hamid (I. 69 n, 9). see Hamid b. al-’Abbas. 

•• al-Hanaflyya. see Mubammed b. al-H. 

‘‘ Haushab, I. eS'", n. 8. II. 109. 

•• Hazm, life, I. 9 fl.: writings, I. 11 f.: truthfulness, I. 15. 40 f., 
II. 21‘«: Zahirite. I. 38 f.. II. 11 '. 20' -'“. 128": view on 
origin of Sht'a, I. 35 f.. II. 16 f.. on division of its sects, 

I. 21 ft., on attributes of God. II. 88" ; pamphlet against 
heterodox sects, I. 16 f.,39' : misrepresents al-A.sIi'ori. II. 
9', quotes aX-Jahiz, II. 43 n. 5 : plagiarized by a\-ilakr'izl, 

II. 8 n. 3. 16". 

Mitham (II. 60 n. 2). see ’Ali b. M. 

Mukafta’. II. 56"'. 

“ JIumlik al-Isfaliani. II. 133 n. 1. 

Nawus (I. 44 n. 9), see Nawus. 

•• an-Nu‘man (II. 157 n. 4), see Muhammed b. Ja'far b. an-N. 

*■ ar-Rawandi. .see ar-Rawaudi. 

Saba, see 'Abdallah b. S. 
as-Saudii (II. 18'"’). .see 'Abdallah b. Saba. 

Shadan, II. 59’'. 

" ash-Shalmagan. see ash-Shalmagani. 

" at-Tammar (I. 79 n. 4). .see at-Tammar. 

Waki' al-Bunani. II. 88 n. 2. 

" “VVarsand al-Bajali. I. 54 f., II. 75. 

Bajaliyya. ib. 

Zubeir. I. 7.5'. II. 94 n. 1. 

Ibrahim b. Ahmad, see Ibn Abi 'Aun. 

‘' b. al-Ashtar. II. 93'", n. 1 [add 6.]. 
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Idris b. Muhamined. II. 75‘’. 

Idrisids. II. 75-“. 

‘Ijl. tribe. II. 79*', 80 n. 4, 89. 97-'. 

Ijma-, I. 31'. II. 11"'-'. Ifi". 

llcik, mountains, II. 120“. 
al-‘Ilbci b. Dira- (II. lOl*-'), see ‘Ulyiin. 

•IlbiViyya. or 'Ilbaniyya. II. 101'". 

Ilham, see Inspiration. 

Ilhamiyya, II. 54"". 

Imams, divinity of, I. 34'®. eS*. II. 13-’’, 101'". 112--’, 113-"’, 152: super- 
natural knou-ledge of, II. 33"', 34-’’, 54 f.. 105 f. : “ speaking" and 
" silent," II. 92”, 112 n. 3 ; twelve (II. 78-’ ). see Ithua'ashariy3'a : 
seven (II. 79'). see Sab‘i5'ya. 

Imamate. fundamental doctrine of Shra. I. 31'"', of Khairarij. I. 32' : 
book on. by Miihamiiied b. Ju'far h. an-Nirmdn. I. 5(1". II. oS-’" : 
theory of, see Hisham b. al-Hakam : depends on personal qualiti- 
cation. according to Zeidiyyu (and Keisuiiiyija, II. 34-’"). or heredi- 
tary and depends on Xass. according to ImAmnjya. I. 22, 74 f,. II. 
22, 129', 132-’', 138-142: of Inferior. II. 141 n. 8. 149 u. 4, 155 n. 1: 
of Kuretsh, I. 74-’’. II. 132', 153', 157 penult., outside of Kureish I. 
33'’. II. 132": ()f descendants of Ja far b. Abi 'Talib. II. 45' : of 
Abu Bekr, II. 00-' : of -Alt onlj’, s.v.. refuted bj- Ibn Huzin. 
II. 135-’" ff. : of all deacemlants of ‘.1/?. I. 75'-, II. 35''. ISO", cf. I. 
61 ult.. or those of Fatima (both according to Zeidiyya). I. 23. II. 
22'", 131", 132, 156", 157 n. 6: of descen<lants of al-IIiiseiii only 
{Imumiyya). s.r. al-Husein b. ‘Ali : of those ot ed-Hasan only, 
s. V. : of Muhammed b. ul-HanaJiyyct {Keisfmiyya). I. 58" 77'-'. 

II. 34- '. 79", anil hi,s sou Abu Hushim, I. 61'". II. 35", 44', who 
bequeathed it to -Abbasids. II. 89', 118". 121-'', 123'®. See also 
•All b. Abi Talib. Jn’far b. Muhammed, Keisauiyya, Zeidiyya. 

Imamiv-ya, I. 44—55, 57 : founder of. II. 60'-''' : reject AbCi Bekr and 
•Omar. .s.v,. and denounce Companions, s.v.. cf. II. 1'27'-’, hence 
called Rawafid, s.v. : = Ithnd'ashariyya, II. l.ll®. n. 6 : believe in 
Mahdi, s.v. : in interpolation of Koran, s.v.. in Badn. II. 72 ' ; 
claim Inspiration, s.v.: and Siinna, II. 151 : and Mn-tazila. s.v.: 
and ,S'7(?‘a, I. 3U". II. 158: and Keisauiyya, 1. 23.11. 34: and 
II, 149. .see Imamate: and I. .55 II. 18*. 76'“. 151 

f. : against Chdut. II. 80''', 91. 113'. 133*. see, however. II. 86-'", 
116": against Doeetism. II. 30'*. 43 n. 3; men designated a.s. II. 
41 n. 2. 66”. See Rawafid. Shi'a, Zeidh'C’a. 

Incarnation. I. 34' '. 37'. II. 13-'", 1'26-’. 152 ; borr-jwed from Christian- 
ity, I. 3 n. 1,11. lOr" : of -46 it Muslim. II. 118. -aX-Basri, 117'-', 
aX-Halluj, 13 115 n. 1. al-jVittauKa’. 120'-*: sue cessive. see Clem- 

entines. 

Inspiration, claim of, 1. 35". 49*. II. 16®, 54 f, 

‘Irak, I. 4 f.. II. IS'*, .80. Ill'-*, 145 n. '1, See Babvlonia, 

■isa b. -Musa. I. 43*, 68’. II. ‘23*. 108”. 

•• b. Zeid. TI. 98". 131». 
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Isbahan, I. 45"=. II, 44'", 4.5 d. 3. 46-. 133=’ ff., 145 *d. 2. 
al-Isbahani, I. 68 n. 7. II. 108 f. 

Ishak, agitator for ,4bi! Muslim. II. 103 n. 4. 119’ =. 
i). Ibrahim b. Mus'ab. I. 4!i'\ II. 33'•^ 
b. Kandaj. I. 67" [-Abdallah is oversight], II. 103==. 
b. Iluhammed al-Ahmar, I. 66'®, II. 103 f. 

Ishiikiyya. II. 103' '. n. 4, 137=" 11.. 138\ 
Hamrawiyya. II. 103". 
b. -Omar. II. 103 u. 4. 

Ishakh'va, ib. 
b. Suweul. II. 43''. 
b. Zeid al-Haritli. II. 13.5" ff. 

Harithiyya. ib. 

Ishiikiyya. 1) .w Ishak l>. Ilnhammed ; 3) see Ishak b. ‘Omar. 

Isma'il b. “Abdallah ar-Rii aiui. II. 13=. 

•• al-Bittikhi (II. ll-'"!. see Abii Isma il. 

b. Ja-far. I. 45'. 76'. n. 1, II. 40'. 5l-=. 133'". 

Ism.riliyya. I. 37". II. 19==. “30 '. 51=\ 133==. 15l=. 
Ithui'rashariyya. I. .58. IT. 40 u. 3. 53. 78" tf.. 133=-'. 150 ii. 6. 151. 153 
n. 4. 

lyad. Kadi. II. 69==. 
al-Jabia, in Syria, II. 83 

Jabir b. Yazid al-Ju“ti. I. 60=. II. 33='. “34'. 86". 8T==. 

Ja'far b. “Ali, uncle of the Mahdi. I. 76=' tf.. II. 134=. 

““ b. Muhamiued Abu “Abdallah as-Sadik. II. 41"=: and his son 
Ismd'il. II. lOS’" : commanding position in Sln'o. II. 
104 tf. : esteemed also by HiDimi, II. 79=. 105' ' : one of the 
t'i^elve Iincoiis. I. 58": Imam instead of Zeid b. -Alt. II. 
139 : his Tmoiiude unanimously acknowledged, I 6s=. 
75=' ff,. II. 51'". 104=''. 1S3", 151*: dissension after hi.s 
death. I. 76= If.. II. .89' : is still alive and will retui-ii. 1. 44 
penult.. 76". 1 13" : divinity of. I. 69= . II. 97', 1 13. 114 n. 1 : 
omuisoiont. II. 106: hojj m his honor, s.r.; apocryphal 
utterances (cf. II. 10.5') against : allegorical interpreta- 
tion of ivoron. II. 14 = reli.giousd(.s“ea.s'.s'io)i.s, II. 1.5"tt'.. 
Bndd, 73=". Tafirid. 91'=. sujierwdtiral knoirledye ol 
Imams. 105-'*. Mdsairii/i/a. 40 u. 3. 'Omar. 65*. Zeiilii/i/a . 
1.59". Mar/ira b. .‘ya id. 80'“. Abu -l-Khatfdb. 113. ash- 
ShalmuijCiut. 117'. and other Oiddt. OO-*. 96' tf. : men 
belonging to his circle. II. 41 n. 3. 59", 60 n. 3, 65. 66 n. 
1. 91 u. 1. 133' '. 

Ja'fariyya. II. 80*. 107". 

Jafr. book attributed U> -Ja-far, II. 106, 113-'“. 
al-Jahiz, I. .50. II. -56 tf.. 104= .131-'=. 134*. 148' ". 

Jahiziyya, II. .56'''- 

Jahm b. .Safwan. I. “39'’ tf.. 31'". II. 7"-'. 8*’'. 14 15-'. 74 . 

Jahmiyya, Ii. 8'. 
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Janad, in Yemen^ll. 110^. 

Jana^iyya. see llu’awiya b. -Abdallah. 

Jannaba, town, II. 108-^ ff. 

Jarir b. Keis, II. 43*’. 

Jaririyya, see Suleiman b. Jarir. 

JarOdiyya, see Abu ’1-Jariid. 
al-Jauzi, Jamal ad-Din, II. 69 n. 1. 

Jehuda Halevi, II. 104'®. 

Jesus, return at end of Time, I. 47'’, II. 37", 49'’ ; divinity of. I. 62". 
II. 11''’. 16*'. 17”. 90 f. ; unreal (Doceri'sm). II. 29; miracles, II. 
82 n. 2; compared with ‘Alt, I. 66'®. II. 101, with the Mahdi, II. 
52®% 53 f., with Mtthummed, II. 24"’- Cf. Christianity. 

Jews, Jewish, and Judaism, believe in miracles of Jesus, s. v. : bribed 
Paul II, 16”. 17'®. n. 4: and Sht'a. II. 19, 95% 135' i« : and Gul&t. 
s.v. ; and Bada. II. 72-'* ; and Tashbih, II. 135'’ ; believe in 
Immortals. I. 46, II. 46 ff. ; sects, II. 90" : Jewish illustrations,' 
II. 85% 96‘®. See -Abdallah b. Saba. Cabbala, Messiah. 

Joshua, see -Ali. 

al-Jubba'l. II. 58’% 66” ; cf. 108'% 


al-Ka‘bi, II. 57*. 

Kadar (Free Will), II. 9'’ '”. 

Kaf§a, district and town, I. 54'*, II. 75". 

Kalam. doctrine, II. 12’, 66% 73'*. 

Kanbar. I. 66"’, II. 90'-' ff. 

Karakiriyya, sect, see ash-Shalmagani. 

Karbiyya, see Abu Karb. 

Karmatians. I. 37'*. 58"’. 68", II. 19'-’, 20*. 54”. 138”: emissaries of, 
II. 17» ff., 9)*% 97'’, 108 ff. : seven Imams of. II. 79®, 90* ; believe 
in Transmigration, II. 64" ; dietary restrictions of, II. 73* : fifty 
prayers of, s. v. 

Karramiyya, see Muhammed b. Karram. 
al-Kashshi, II. 4 n. 2. 

al-Kasim b. 'Abdallah (or ‘Ubeidallah) b. Suleiman. I. 67'®, II. 104'. 

Kastilia. province in North Africa. 1. 54'®, II. 75'", 76‘. 

Kathir an-Nawwa, II. 1'29'*'. See al-Abtar. 

Kat'iyya, see Kitti'iyya. 

Kaze keiniau dat. town, II. 120% 

Keisan. II. 33. 

" Abfl 'Omra. I. 44®. 77'", II. 34. 

Keisaniyya, origin. II. 33 f. : position within 
Shi-a. I. 23, II. 34 f., 155. 156 n. 3: accept Imamate of -Alt' 
a\-Hasan, aX-Husein and Muhammed b. al-Hanafiyya. I. 58'’. 77*’. 
II. 79" ff.; the latter hidden in Badwa.l. 44’’ ff.. 77 ult.. II. 25” ff., 
35 ff.. 95”; use wooden arms only, hence called Khashabiyya, 
I. 63'. n. 1, II. 93 ff.; believe in Bada, I. 53"’. II. 72'% in Transmi- 
gration. I. 34". 52% II. 63”, 64'*, in eternity of world, I. 54'* ; fac- 
tious a?nong. I. 4.5*-’ ff., TI. 35, 44*, 102 n. 4. 118 n. 3. 121-". See 
Imamate. /eidiyya. 
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Kelb, tribe, II. 97-'''. 
al-Kelbi, JI. 2.5'’. 100 n. 2. 
al-Khadir, prophet. I. 46 f., II. 47-’. 48, 49*. 

Khalid b. 'Abdallah al-Kasri. I. 59-'. 60, 65’ (cf. II. 97“). II. 79 f . . 86 f. , 
lOO’-*. 107'-’. 

Khamt, mother of MahcU. II. -54"’. 

Kharbiyya, see 'Abdallah b. al-Kharb. 

Khasliabiyya. see Keisaniyya. 

Khattabiyya. see Abu '1-Khattab. 

Khavvarij. I. 30”. 31 penult.. 33'- II. 9’*. 76®. 93’. 1.59“'. 

Khidash, I. 36". b.a’’, II. 98. 

Khindif al-Asadi. II. 42' [Khauitak is over.sight], 94”. 

Khorasan, I. 44 n. 1. 65 i;. 5. II. 101’. 11.8'-*, 119’, 122 123 ■ -'*. 12.8”. 

Khurramiyya, II. 19”, 119®. 

Kibfiyya, see Abu 5Iansur. 

Kitti'iyya, I. 47' " If.. II. 26\ 40”. 49 tf. 

Koran, interpolated (Tabdil), I. aO’*. 51 f., II. 60'. 61 If.. 1.53 n. 6. cf. 
also I. 33 ’. 11. 12’': allegorical interpretation of. I. 35. 73 n. 2, 
II. 14’''. 4a’ ’. 107 : in Berberic language. II. 49'”. 

KSR Ct) (I. 68 n. 7). see al-Isbahaui. 

Kufa. '-4/( in. II. 39", 43 n. 3. 78". 99-'". i\l-Miikhtur in. II. 93. Muliam- 
med h. al-Kusim. 11. 33’; Ya7tyu h. ‘Cmur, I. 43’-'. Zeid b. ‘Alt. 
II. 188 f.. Zeitj. I. 65 n. 2 ; ‘Alt b. Mttham. II. 60’". nl-Huscm b. 
S'dili. I. 74 ult.. II. 131'-'. HishCim b. al-IIakam. I. 63’'. 74 ult.. II. 
65‘". n. 4. 67’. Ibn Huttshab. I. 68 n. 8 : people of, known as stingy 
and treacherous. II. I4u n. 6. : Gitlut in, I, 6'2'’. 64. 68 f., 71’. n. 
lO ". 89”. 97*. 107 ; Peisian spoken in, II. 78'". 

Kureisli. II. 39’ ". 89’’. 90'". .8'ee Imaniate. 

Kuthayyir. II. 134-'*: Keisuiiite. I. 77”. II. 25”. 35''. 79'" : Keisanitic 
poem ascribed to him (or as-.S'(((///(d). II, 38 f. : Klia.Aiabt. II. 94’ 
95''': believesin hisowu |•cfttl■n. II. '24'. 27 n. 2. in Tniitsiniyrutioir 
II. 20-'". 27 n. 4. 4.5" : aids Khindif. II. 42 : denounces Companions. 
II. 143 f. 


llamas, tribe. II. 75'. 

Logic, elimination ot, from reli.gion, II. 15. 

Luminaries, creation of. I. 59 '. II. 84'" ff. 

3Iad:iiu. city. I. 43’ '. n. 6. 
al-Mafla'ini. 11. 57’'. 

Maghrib. Karmatia ns iu. II. 109 tf. 

Mcigiis. tribe, II. 75’. 

Mahdi, Caliph. II. 39’'. 131”. 

— d/c.s'.s*m/i. s, V.. cl. I. 36’’* : of the Tthnn'ashaviyya . see 
jiiihammed b. al-Hasaii b. 'Ali : traditions about. II 
30' If... 53'- tf. 

al-Makrizi. I. 7. 11. i4i. 8”. li;”. 
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I. F'ricdhiendvi'. 

Malchizedek, I. 46-. II. 46 f. 

Maltkiyya. II. T6**. 117". 

al-Mamtura, sect (— Mtisawii/ya), I. 44''’. II. 40. .31'^. 00”. 
al-Ma’mfm, Caliph, II. .39-’. 

ilanflEean, influence, I. 4, II. 80 II.. 84'', 87-". 

Maui. II. SO"-. 

Mauicliaean, influence, I. 4, II, 09 f., 80. 87'. 104'. 
al-Mansur, Caliph, I. 70 penult., II. 100 f.. IIS'. 119-. 101” £f.. 123 n. 4, 
140 n. 3. 

‘ an-Namari, poet, II. 153 u. 6. 

'■ , title of Karmatiau missionary -in-chief. II. 109. 

llansuriyya, see Abu ilansftr. 

Marcus, Gnostic, II. 82'. 

Marriage, with forbidden relations, 1. 33-'-', II. 12*' : with nine wives. 
I. 53' *, cf. II. 73'. 

al-Masii'il an-Ndsirh-ya, book, II. 29 footnote. 

Masamida wr Masniuda), tribe, I. 54"*, II, IB'". 

Mas‘ud b. Hureith, 11. Ill'’- *". 

Mawali, II. 34, 94"*, 107 n. 2. 

Mazdak, I. 37'\ II. 19*^ 120*. 

Mazdakiyya, II. 19*’, 20*. 

Medina, I. 43', II. 39 n. 2. 

Meimun al-Kaddah. II. il2 n. 3. 

Meimuniyya, ib. 

Meinifiuiyya, Kharijite sect, II. lO"’- 
Mekka, L 58 n. 1. II. 42''. 67, 94*, n. 1. 

Merv. eitj'. I. 70 n. 7, II. 119*. 120'. 

Messiah, and Messianism. I. 3 n. 1. 45*. II. 36 ff.. 43**. 94 * tf. 
iletempsychosis, see Transmigration of Souls. 

Methu.salem. I. 46 u. 1. II. 46-". n. 8. 

Miklas b. Abi 'l-Khattab, see Abu 'l-Khattab. 

Milal wa'u-Ofihal, literature on. I. 5: by Ibn Huzm. literary char- 
aoler of. I. 12 tf.. manuscripts of. 17 If., coiniiared with work of 
ash-Shahrastani, 16. 

Mimiyya, II. 103*. 

Mitham at-Tammar, II. 60"‘. 

Mose.s. II. 70*' . 116*. 13.3*'. 

Mu’ainruar, I. 64", 69'*, II. 96* -', 114” ff. 

Mu'aminariyya. II. 74''‘, 113 *. 114*'. 
b. -Abbad, II. 114”. 

Mu’iiwiya. Caliph. I. 7.3-*. II. 145 n. 2. 148*". 

b. •-A.bdallah Dfl’l-Jandheiu, II. 27 n. 4. 44-”. 43*, n. 2. 
Janahiyya, II 44**. 

Mufaddal- as-Seirafi. II. 96-'*. 

Mufawwida. sect, see Tafwid. 

al-Mugira b. Sa'id. I. 34 '. 50 f.. II. 31'. 79 tf.. 90'", 96-' : called Sabd't, 
II. 100-’* '. See Rawafid. 
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Mugiriyya. II. ^7”. n. i. 96^ 1.53'': tcrrurista, 
I. 62‘". II. 9i" : hujj in honor of Jcrfav as-Sddik. II. 107"; 
relation to Klititf/tbijind. II. OI"'. 
al-Mngira b. Slm‘ba, II. 140 n. 1. 

Muluillab. II. 

Muhainmed. the Prophet, resembled 'Alt. I. .56. II. 77 f. , hence mis- 
taken for him, ib. : apostle of 'Alt. but usurped luophecy, I. 66 
ult. (cf. I. 56), II. 10‘3\ 116', 127'^: responsible for strife about 
Imamatfi. I. 55'\ 80^, cf. II. 76-’ : divinity of. I. 67’. 68-'. II. 102 f.. 
Demiurge, 91= : retitm of, II. 24". 25 n. 1 : .stojis sun. II. 69^, 71 
See ‘Ali b. Abi Talib. Mystic lore. 

Muhammediyya. believe in his divinitj', I. 67'. 

II. 102 f.' ' . ' 

Muhamnied b. 'Abdallah, Katib, I. 47", II. 48-''. 

1). " b. al-Hasan. I. 43' if.. 60'". n. 5. 64'. II. 

23'. 30", 31". 86'h 87. 

JIuhammedij'ya. II. 86'®. 102 n. 5. 
b. •• 1). Tahir. I. 43". li. 31 h 

b. 'Abd as-Salam, called Shukk al-Leil. I. 47' [aee II. 

48"]. II. 48'«. n. 1. 
b. Abi Zeinab, see Abh'l-Khattah. 


h. 

‘Ali b. 

■Abdallah b. al-'Abbas. II. 123". 

b. 

" b. 

Abi Talib, see M. b. al-Hanafiyya 

b. 

" b. 

al-Husein al-Bakir, I, 58®, 64-'. 68'. 



2'2», 80", I'.a". 139. 

b. 

" b. 

Mftsa, I. 48"’. 58". 76". 


h. " b. au-Nu'man (II. .jO"). see M. b. Ja’far. 
b. " b. ash-Shalma,gan. .sec ash-Shalniagani. 
b. al-Fadl. see ‘Ali b. al-F. 

1). Habib. II. 109 

b. al-Hanatiyya. significance of name. II. .53 n. 3 : wor- 
shipped by Keisdnii/nu. s.v. : defended by Kliasha- 
hiy/ja. II. 94': snpei-natnnil knowledge ot. II. 33, 
ct. 12-'. 

b. al-Hasan b. 'Ali. Malnli of Jthnn-ashariyya. I. 47 f.. 
58'. 76. II. -52 If.. 61" : "man of the cellar." II. 
27''. 134’- if., cf. I. 77 n. 7. 
b. Ishak b, Ibriihim. II. 32=. 

b. Isina ilb. Ja far b. Muhamnied. Muhdi of Sab'ii/i/ii 
(and Kannatiansy. I. ,58'". 68">. II. 79 . 108". 
b. Ja'far b. Muhaiuined. I. 76'. 
b. " I). an-Xu'man, called iSheih'ui at-Tak. I. 31'". 

50 f.. 75 penult . II. 15 n. 3. 59. 65 n. 2. 1.5"-. 157 
u. 4. 

Xirmaniyya. II. .59''. 

Sheitiiniyya. II. -59' . 66-'. 
b. Karr.im. I. 29'" If . II. 8'. 9". 

Karramiyya. II. 8 . 
b. al-Kasim b. 'A'i. i. 44 . II. 32" ff. 
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Muhammed b. an-Nu‘man, see M. b. Ja’far b. an-N. 
b. Nuseir, II. 127-'. 
b. Salih b. Mu'awiya. II. 45 n. 2. 

•• b. Wrstd, see Ibn Warsand. 
b. Ya-kub. II. 42-’ f. 

Ya-kubiyya. ib. 

b. Zakariy 3 -a ar-Razi, II. 64''. 

Muhammediy\-a : 1) see Muliammed, the Prophet : see Muhammed b. 
•Abdallah b. al-Haban. 

Mujabbira {or Mujbara), seet. II. 9-’', 11", 88 n. 2. 
al-Mukaddasi. on number of sects. I. 6 ; and Shva, II. 145 n. 2. 
al-Mukanna‘. I, 36''. 70'', II. 120 f. 

Mukatil b. S;.ileimaii, I. 31'', II. ll'". 67'". 
al-Mukhtcir b. Abi 'Ubeid, I. 44’, 58”, 77‘”. II. 17". 33 f.. 72, 79'’. 93 f. 

Mukhtariyya. II. 33", 79'®. 

Mu'min at-'Tak (II. 59”), see Muhammed b. Ja'far b. au-Xu'aian. 
Murji'a, sect. I. 29’", 31’, 32. 34’. II 7-'-' IP'. 21", 152 penult. 

Musa b. Ja'far b. Muhammed al-Ka-^im. I. 44'". 58'. 76'. II. 39'’, 151\ 
Mu.sawij ya. II. 40. .50 ff.. 60". 75-''. 

Mu§‘ab. II. 93' '. 

Mushabbilia, sect, II. 9’. Cf- Tashbih. 

Muslimij-j'a. see .4.bu Mu.slim. 
al-Mu'tadid. CAlipii, 1. 67’. 77''''. 
al-Mu'tasim, " II. 32''. 

al-Mutawakkil. " II. 156'". 

Mu'tazila. I. 29 ’. 31”. 32''. 33 penult.. II. 9. 21'" : orifijln of name, II. 
138 n. 1: Transmifjration.il. 83-'". other doctrines. II. 66'-''’. 93'; 
and SiTva. II. 11" tf., and Imiimit/ya. 11", cf. 63", and Zeidiytia 
IP’ tf. 

Mu'iattar b. Ardshir. see .-Vbu Mansur Muzaffar. 

Mystic lore (suijernatiiral knowledgei. of Muhammed. I. 38. II. 20’'''. 
of '.-l/i. II. 33. ol Muhammed b. ul-Hanaflyya. .II. 33 f. See Imams. 

Xafalivr-a. see Bakliy\-a. 

ISafta. city in district of Kttfsa. s.v. 
an-Xahbini (II. 103' "l. see al-Bhnki. 

Nahliyya ( = Bajaliyya, I. 54 n. 6. n. 8), see Ibn Warsand. 
an-Najjar. 1) see al-Husein b. Muhamme<l ; 2) see Ibn Haushab. 
Xakaliyya. see Bakliyya. 

Name, of God, s.v.: of '.\U. I. 53 i>enult.. II. 73 : identical with that 
of Prophet, II. 53, 87-’-'; allusions to, found in Koran, I. 61'", 62’, 
II. 88 ’. cf. I. 3.5. II. 14. 

Narjis, mother of Mahdi, I. 48' ’. 76'", II. 54'". 

Nasariyya. citadel, II. 1'26’'. 

Naskh (" abrogation "i. II. 72"' -' '. 

Nasriyya (II. 126-' ), .see Nuseiriyya. 
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Nass, written bequest, of Muhammed to ‘AU, I. 22, 73 fl., II. 66*', 
158*; of or through ^Ali to al-Hasan. and al-Huseiti, I. To''*. II. 
132'®, to Muhammed b. al-Hanafiyya, II. 34 n. 3 ; of Jafar as-Sadih 
to one of his sons, II. 132“ ; hidden by Companions, s.v. ; point of 
issue between Imamiyya and Zeidiyya, see Imamate. 

Nawasib, nickname for opponents of Shra, II. 159. 

Nawus, I. 44*", II. 41. 

Nawusiyya, ib. 

an-Na?zam, I. SO'S.Sl-’, II. 11“, 56% 57«, 58,60-'*, 64®. 74 n. 1. 

Nisilbur, I. 73*, II. 123*. 

Nisba, influence of, on enumeration of sects. I. 7 f . ; artificial forma- 
tion of. II. 119 n. 2. 

Nisibis. II. 93". 

Nu‘maniyya, see Muhammed b. Ja'far b. an-Nu’man. 

Nuseiri, II. 127*. 

Nuseiriyya, I. 71 f.. II. 18*", 102’*, 116'*, 126 ff. 

‘Omar, see Abu Bekr. 

Omayya b. Abi Salt, II. 28 n. 1. 

■Omeir at-Tabb;in, I. 64"’, II. 96**. 

‘Omeiriyya, 11. 97'. 

Osrushna, province. II. 101 n. 1. 

•Othmiin, Caliph, interpolated Koran, II. 61*“ ff. : uprising against, 

I. 37"’, II. 19-’* ; hated by Imamiyya, I. .52 n. 5, and KhaicclriJ, 

II. 64**. while Zeidiyya vacillating, see I. 74", II. 129"’, 132'* 
and 129*“. 130*. 139 n. 1. 

•• al- Khashabi. II. 93"'. 

Paradise, nine enter while alive, II. 47'-' : and Hell will decay, I. 
54", II. 15‘, 73 f.. cf. 73*. 

Paul, apostle, see Gulat. 

Persians, and Sht’a, I. So f., II. 16 ; and al-Mukhtdr. II. 94' ; absorb 
Tjl, II. 80 n. 4; derogate 'AH, II. 78* : call themselves ‘‘sons'’ 
and ” nobles," I. 35 ult., II. 18*: Persian language, II. 90 *, OS**, 
cf. 78". 

Phinehas, still alive. I. 46®, II. 46'*, 47**. 

Pilgrimage, see Hajj. 

Pray-ers, two a day, I, 33** : seventeen (or nineteen), I. 37*, n. 3, 71*, 
n. 4, II. 126® ; fifty. I. 37', II. 18-'“. 

Precepts, religious, samts exempt from, I. 34", 37*, 73*, II. 13"’, 14" : 
have inner meaning, I. 35. II. 14, 107, 129’; abolished by Abh 
Mansur, I. 62", by Harithiyya, II. 125**, by Imamiyya, 61"’, by 
Kannatians, 109®, by Khattdbiyya, 14, 112*®, by aX-Mukanna' , 120" 

Prophecy, can be acquired, I. 34®, II. 13“ : inadmissible after Muham- 
med, I. 47", 55 n. 7, 56', II. 49, 76**, 92“ ; True Prophet, see Clem- 
entines. 

Ptahil, deity of Mandseans, II. 84*®. 

12 
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ar- Kaiii, Caliph, I. 70 n. 2. 

Eadwa, mountain, I. 43 n. 7, 44’", 77 ult., II. .35 ff., 39’*, 95’“. 

Raj'a, see Return ; miscellaneous uses of word, II. 28 n. 1. 
ar- Rashid, Caliph, II. 39’", 58"“. 

Ray, city, I. 78 n. 2, II. 134** ; mountains, II. 119’“. 

Rawafid, term, see Appendix A ; different forms of word, II. 137, 
origin, 138 ff., supposed to have been coined by al-Miigtra b. Sa'td, 
139 f., coined by Zeid b. ‘Alt, 139, 141’, 142 n. 6, derogatory mean- 
ing of, 138 n. 1, 140 n. 3 ; = “ repudiators ” (of Abu Bekr and 
‘Omar and Companions), II. 64 f., 142 ff. ; and Sht‘a, II. 146 ff. : 
applied to Keisdniyya, II. 156 n. 3, to Imdmiyya (excluding 
Zeidiyya), I. 44’“, 47'", II. 148 ff., to Ithn&'ashariyya, 151, to 
Gul&t 151 ff., to all Shiitic sects (including Zeidiyya). 154 ff. ; 
acknowledge Inianiate of Ja'far as-Sddik, II. 104’“, 150 ult. ; are 
no Muslims, II. 62“, 1.53“ ; compared with Jews, II. 19 ". with 
Christians, 142 n. 2, worse than Jews and Christians, 144’, cf. 77”. 
See Shi’a. 

Rawand, near Isbahdn, II. 122"“ Rlw’and (in Khordsdn)), II. 123. 
ar-Rawandi, II. 123 f. 

Rawandiyya, I. 70”. II. 100”-’, 121 ff., 153'. 

Reappearance, see Return. 

Resurrection, denied, II. 45”, 74’*. 

Return, after death (Rafa), I. 34 ult., II. 23-28, 50 f., 86’*, 114"“. 

Raj'iyya, II. 24’, 25“. 

Rtwand. see Rtlwand. 
ar-Riwandi .II. 128”), see Rawandiyya. 

Rizam b. Sabik, II. 118”. 

Rizamiyya, II. 118 f., 120”, 124”’’*. 

Rubffbadiyya, see Ab1i‘l-‘ Abbas. 

Rustem b. Huseiu b. Hausbab, see Ibn Haushab. 
b. Karhin b. Hausbab, see Ibn Haushab. 

Saba’iyya, see ‘Abdallah b. Saba. 

Sabbab, H. 42 n. 1. 

Sabbabiyya, ib. 

Sabbabiyya, or Sababiyya (H. 17 n. 1. 41 f.), see Saba'iyya. 

Sab'iyya, H. 79’, 108’“. 
as-Sadik, see Ja'far b. Muhammed as-S. 
as-Saffah, Caliph, II. 118”, 119’“. 

Safiyya bint ‘Abd al-Mu^talib, aunt of Prophet, H. 145. 

Sahabiyya, H. 42’*. 

Sa’id an-Nahdi, H. 90", 96’. 

Saints, superior to prophets, I. 34", II. 13”” ; exempt from religious 
precepts, s.v. 

SaMl, mother of Mahdi, I. 48’“, 76, H. 54”. 

Salat, see Prayers. 

Salih b. Tarif, I. 47”, H. 49'*-"'- 
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Salihiyya : 1) see al-Hasan b. Salih ; 3)lsect of Mu‘tazila, II. 131 n. 2. 
Salim b. Abi Hafsa, II. 129“'. 

“ b. Mas‘ud {=al-Harith), II. 125'*. 

Salma b. Kuheil, II. 130'. 

Samak b. Harb, II. 131-'. 

Samuel b. Nagdela, I. 13 (1. 3 from beloic). [Joseph is oversight.] 
Sarhat al-Tabari, II. 93 n. 2. 

Sari al-Ak§am, I. 64 n. 11. II. 96. 

Saturninus, Gnostic, II. 85". 

Sausan, mother of Mahdi, I. 48'*, 76'*, II. 54*“. 

Sawad, province, I. 68 n. 8, II. IIO", 111“ *. 

Sawwar, poet, II. 140 n. 3. 

as-Sayyid al-Himyari, II. 134, cf. 39 n. 3 ; argues with Muhammed b. 
Ja‘far b. an-Nit‘mau. II. 59'*: his ravvi Ishak b. Muhammed, II, 
102“ ; believes in return of Muhammed b. al-Hanafiyya. I. 77'*. 
78 n. 2, II. 2.)-“, 35-’*, 36 ff., cf. 27 n. 4. in Transmigration, I. 34'*, 
52'’, II. 26'*, 63 n. 2 ; on name of Mahdi, II. 53 n. 2: on sun miracle, 
II. 68" ; against divinity of 'Alt, II. 101 n. 2 ; against Rawdjid, II. 
140 n. 3 ; denounces Companions, II. 144 n. 6. 

Sects, number of, I. 6 f.: classification of, I. 20 ff. , 29', 40", II. 21*. 
Sefer A’e?irah, II. 82'“. 

Sem, identical with Malchizedek, II. 47*. 

Seven, Imams, see Sab'iyya ; angels, II. 84'* ; prophets, II. 86‘, 89 f.. 

10418,54 . incarnations, II. 127‘*. 

Seveners, see Sab'iyya. 

ash-Sha‘bi, I. 60*, II. 86-'* ; on 'Abdallah b. Sabd. II. IS'"-'-'* ; utterances 
against Sht'a. II. 19'*, 77'*, 9.5*. 135. 142 n. 2, 144. 

Shafldyya. II. 117". 

ash-Shalmagani. Ibn Abi T ‘Azakir (also written Karakir), I. 69 ult. ff., 
70 n. 2, II. 115 11., 127". 

‘Azakira, II. 116-’. 

Karakiriyya, II. 117**. 

Sheitan at-'Tak and Sheitaniyya, see Mubammed b. Ja‘far b. an- 
Nu’man. 

Shi’a. name, II. 157 f., applied to Imdmiyya, 158, to Zeidiyya, ib., to 
both. 159' ; origin I. 3 n. 1 : character, I. 4 f. ; division of sects, I. 
21 ff., 42'-’, II. 155'*, 156', cf. I. 30*; fundamental beliefs of, 1. 
31", 32-'“, 78 ff. ; *‘ exaggerations” of, I. 34f. ; anthropomorphistic, 
II. 13.5" ; relation to Mu'tazila, I. SI*". II. 11'* ff. . to Gulat, s.v. ; 
compared with Jews, see ash-Sha‘bi : Traditions against, s.v. ; of 
illegitimate birth, I. 49 f., II. 55-’*. See Imamiyya, Eawafid, 
Zeidiyya. 

. Shibtlsh, see al-Basri. 

Shinas, see al-Basri. 

ash-Shortah. district near Wasit, II. 127'*. 

Shukk al-Leil, see Muhammed b. *Abd as Salam. 

Simeon, tribe, II, 49*'. 

Simon Magus, II. 85'". 
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SMs, originated by Ahu Abu 'l-Kheir, s.v.; in Isbahdn, II. 45, 
n. 2 ; believe that Elijah and aX-Khadir alive, I. 46% II. 47‘’'^ that 
saints superior to prophets, s.v., and exempt from religious pre- 
cepts, S.V.; follow Sht'a, II. 148, and Guldt, I. 73'^ II. 153 ; are no 
Muslims, I. 30 ult., n. 11, II. 11-". 

Sufriyya, Kharijite sect, I. 37®, 71*4®, II. 93 ®. 126“ '^. 

Sufyan ath-Thauri, II. 43-®. 

Suleimdn b. Jarir, I. 79-', II. IS™. 129-’^, 136% 149®. 

Suleimaniyya, II. 136". 

Jaririyya, ib. 

Sunbad (or Sinbad), I. 36®, II. 18‘®. 

Sunna7l. 29®, 33"T 34®. 

Supernatural knowledge, see Mystic lore. 

Surhubiyya, see Abu'l-Jarfid. 

Surr-man-i-a’a (Samara), city, I. 76 n. 10, II. 18 '®. 
as-Siis, city, I. 54'®, 55', II. 76®. 

Syzygy, see Clementines. 

Tabaristan, province, II. 33®. 

Tabdil, see Koran, interpolated. 

Tafwi^, doctrine. II. 91. 
dt-Tahuwi, II. 70. 

Tahir b al-Husein. I. 43 n. 11. 

Takhlit, doctrine, II. 91'®. 

Takiyya (“ compulsion’’). II. 9'". 

Talabira, city in Spain, I. 47®. II. 48”. 

Tidikan, city in KhorCtsdn, I. 44'. 
at-Tammar, I. 79"', II. 60® : see ‘Ali b. Mitham. 

Tanasukh, see Transmigration of Souls. 

Tarif, II. 49-’'. 

Tashbih, see God. 

Tavvfis, II. 4l n, 3. 

at-Tayyar, (II. 60'®), see ‘Ali b. Mitham. 

Terrorism, among Shiitic sects, I. 35". 63 f., II. 93 f., 95", 153, 

Thugs, in India, II. 92'®. 

Tiberias. I. 73', II. 137'®. 

Tiflis, II. 125 n. 4. 

Tigris, rise of, II. 114'®. 

Traditions, forged or interpolated by ShPa, I. 78®, II. 135 ; by Khat- 
tdbiyya, II. 113® ; by Sunna against Sht'a, II. 48", 135", 146, 
against Zeidiyya. II. 147 n. 3. 

Transmigration, of Souls (Tanasukh), belief of Mu‘tazila. I. 33 ult., 
II. 12'% of Keisdniyya, s.v., of other heretics, I. 71% II. 11 ", 45 ", 
113" ; relation to Return, II. 26 f. : consequences. I. 52, II. 74. 

Tanasukhiyya, II. 12®', 36", 63®'. 

Trinity, II. gi'". 

Tugj, I. 65, n. 3, II. 97'®. 
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at-Tust, II. (5), 59’^*, 101 n. 1. 

Twelvers, see Ithna'ashariyya. 

‘Ubeidallah [b. Mnhammed al-Habib], divinity of, I. 69', II. 30“, 95“, 
109^', Ill's. 

“ b. Ziyad, II. 93". 
al-‘Uleis, tribe, I. 65 n. 3, II. 97". 

‘Ulyan b. Dira‘, II. 101'^. 

‘Ulyaniyya, I. 66'*, II. 101 f. 

Urdunn, district in Palestine, I. 73', II. 137'®. 

Ustadsis, I. 36*, II. 18". 

Vice, unnatural, I. 70*, II. 109®, 117*. 

WaWfa. or Wakifiyya, II. 36®, 40, 50 If. 
al- Warrak, II. 15 n. 3, 136 (Corrections). 

Wasil b. ‘Ata, II. 11*®, 43 n. 1, 139'®, Ul'*, 153. 

Wasit, city, II. 41 n. 3, 65'*, 80®, 115'®, 137**, 145 n. 3. 

Water, sanctity of, I. 60'*, II. 87**; "dark” and “white” waters of 
Mandceans, II. 84" ff. 

Weaver’s trade, despicable. II. 96'®. 

World, creation of, I. 59, II. 81 ff. ; eternity of, I. 54", II. 74'*. 

Yaljya b. Dikrweih (or Zikrweih), II. 79*, 97. 

" b. Khalid. Vizier, II. 60**. 103 n. 3, 133". 

" b. ‘Omar b. Yahya, I. 43'“ ff., II. 31 f. 

Ya'kubiyya, see Muhammed b. Ya‘kOb. 

Yazid b. ‘Omar (or ‘Omeir), II. 97®. 

Yemen, I. 68, II. 18*, 109 f. 

Yunus b. ‘Abdarrahman, II. 40'“, 51*“. 

Yusuf b. -Omar, I. 63®, II. 86*', 100*®, 188'*. 

Zahirism. I. 38 f.. II. 8", 138'®. 
az-Zakari (II. 109'“), see al-Isbahani. 

Zakariyya b. Muhammed, II. 87 n. 3. 

Zebid, in Yemen, II. 110". 

Zeid b. -Ali b. al-Husein, I. 74*. II. 11*’, 33", 139'®, 138 ff., 141 f. 

Zeidiyya, on Imamate, s.v. (twice) ; on Imam- 
ate in Kitreish, II. 153 ult. ; acknowledge Abu Bekr and ‘Omar, 
I. 32, 74'®, 79'*, II. 32*® (see also s.v,), and doubtful about ‘Othman, 
S.V., but change their attitude, II. 155 n. 1, cf. 158; believe in 
Muhammed b. al-KCisim, II. 33' ; and Sunna, II. 155, 157 f. ; and 
Mu'tazila, s.v. ; and Keis&niyya, I. 33. 34 f., 44’; and Jdnidiyya. I. 
43", 74'*, II. 153 n. 1 ; and Imdmiyya, s v. ; and Oulat, II. 76**; 
designated as Shi‘a, II. 158 : nicknamed Nussab, II. 159' " ; tradi- 
tions against, s. v. ; men belonging to, II. 11*', 72'“ (cf. 139*®), 106 
n. 5, 131*®. **. Cf. Imamiyya, Rawafid, Shi‘a. 



18-2 


I. Friedlaender. 


[1908. 


Zenj, I. 65 n. 2, II. 31™, 98^ 

Zikrweih for Dikrweih) b. Mihmreih, II. 97'®. 
Ziyad, tribe, I. 68 n. 8, II. 110‘*. 

“ brother of Mii‘&wiya, II. 110'^. 

Zubeir b. Saflyya, cousin of Prophet, II. 145. 
Zurara b. A‘yun, II. 40™, 66™, 91 n. 1, 146 n. 4. 
Zutt (Gypsies), II. 99. 


LIST OF ARABIC WORDS.' 
oLoYI 18“ ff. 

o ^ 

18'“ ff. 
jjfiLiy see 

21 ". 

t- .r 

(jO 138 n. 4,144 n. 1. 

91 '“. 

see fjdiy 

Jl vS'^7^ 

146 , see 
110 *- 
Jok 127-'‘. 

130™. 

jUa-J 23 ff. 28 n. 1. 

judilp, 

XjL*,a and 

(jdi^ , ud3^' 142. 
105 n. 2. 
jLw 50", 51'. 


See 


' Quotations exclusively refer to the second part of this treatise. 
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145 n. 2. 

G 



95 n. 1. 


139 n. 2. 

M 

67^^ 

-_ir * 

6 f., 55 n. 1. 


157 f. 


147 f. 


55'". 


32. 


12’ fl., 145 n. 

5 

134^ 

^iaj' 

50, 51 n. 1. 


93'" flf. 

c, 

H" 

97 n. 4. 

8J)^LmXI 

17 n. 3. 

sJULo 

130. 

;r^ 

109. 

ijLaj, 

or 

isLu 

97 n. 5. 

iojLui^ 

91-’". 


(and 


159. 


50 . 



Hymn to Bel {Tablet 296^.^., CT. Plates 11 and 

12)1 — By Feedeeick A. Vandeebuegh, Pb.D., Columbia 
University, New York City. 

Oke more very difficult hymn is herewith added to the hymns 
to Bel already translated. Jastrow’s Die Religion Bahyloni- 
ens und Assyriens gives translations of several hymns to Bel. 
My doctor’s thesis (Columbia University, 1908) contains, 
besides hymns to Sin, Adad and Tammuz, a transliteration and 
translation of a hymn to Bel from CT. XV never before pub- 
lished. There are still two more hymns to Bed in CT. XV 
never yet translated, as far as I can learn, one of which is very 
difficult. Professor John Dyneley Prince of Columbia Uni- 
versity intends before long to publish the whole collection of 
hymns in CT. XV, Plates 7 to 30. Indeed, it would be a valu- 
able service to Assyriology to gather together in one collection 
all the hymns to Bed that can be found, just as the Rev. Dr. E. 
Guthrie Perry has done with reference to Sin in his little work 
entitled Hymnen und Gehete an Sin, 1907. 

Text and Teanslation. 

1. en SIC sd {T)l)-mar-mar mu-lu-ta zee mu-vn-zv 

Lord of wisdom, counsellor, wdio teacheth wisdom to man! 

2. da-imina-niu u-mn-an-e e-kur-ra 
In Erech, lord of E-kur ! 

3. tc-tu-ud-da har-sag-gdQiLAll) ic-mu-un-e e-ninnv 
Begetter of light; mountain, lord of E-ninnu! 

4. ud-da nun gdl (IG) a-a ‘’"'■'J"' en-lil-ld 

Light that is lordly, father Bel ! 

5. f?d^(HI)-i7«(MAL) dim-rne-ir mali-a «.y-s(>(KL') ti na-guh 

(DU)-Z*i« 

Unto him that doeth good to the exalted gods, thou order- 
est life. 


The following abbreviations have been used in this article: Br.= 
Brtinnow’s Classified List; CT. = Cuneiform, Texts from the British 
Museum; MSL.=J. D. Prince, Materials for a Sumerian Lexicon, 
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6. kiir tug(KXP)-gim 2 ies-pes-e se-gim A‘jVj(KI) a-su-icb-bu 
Creator of the inhabited lands, creator of broad grain- 

fields, perfecter of government. 

7. sag zal{^l)-mar Jci bal-a-a-zu-sii(K\J) 

0 chief that art glorious, against the land that is hostile to 
thee ; 

8 . mu-e-te bar-sag gul-la-zu-si:i{]^H5) 

against him that approacheth thy mountain for destruction ; 

9. hur e?'i»i{NE-RU)-sd(KU) gi dil{A.&) di'!(KAK)-a-gim 

ka-ni u-u-gi 

against the land of the enemy thou turnest, as a burning 
one who turneth his face. 

10. Jkur-kur ur-a ne-;5(TTTM)-«^(SA)-d^(SA)-^i 

The hostile land thou destroyest. 

11. kur-kur-bad-gal ga- < 7 d/(MAL)-t> si dg{^A.)-ga me-en 

The great walled lands which are endowed with plenty 
thou subduest. 

13. sag an-tu-ne ne-'ib(t\j'SV)-ra-ra-ra 
' In the top of heaven thou dwellest (well established). 

13. gal (IG) an-na-ge (KIT) ne-\b (TUM) -gub (DU) -gab 
'(DU)-5f 

In the door of heaven thou standest. 

14 . .f/iVi an-nu-ge(KYY) «e’-15(TUM)-f/n?‘(SA)-£r(fr(SA)- 

ri-ne. 

On the threshold of heaven thou art stationed. 

15. sag-kid an-na-gei^YY) im-si-il-li-en 

In the vestibule of heaven thou art exalted. 

IG. si-gar{^A.) ««-«rt-f/e(KIT) im-hn-en 

At the bar of the gate of heaven thou appearest. 

17. kur nu-se-ga zar-ri-es jn(‘i')- 2 )i{‘i')-€-en 

Of the land which hearcth not, which listeneth(?) obsti- 
nately (?), 

18. ki-bal mi-se-ga ki gab nit-gi-gi 

of the hostile land which heareth not, of the opposing land 
that turneth not, 

19. en me-en gu{KA) ur-a dg(i>A)-ga-zu li iz-nu-he-ne-en 

lord thou art. To him that maketh hostile cry against 
thee thou, thou wilt give no rest(?). 


I-IV, Leipzig, 1905-1908; OBI. = OZd Babylonian Inscriptions chiefly 
from Nippur, H. V. Hilprecht. 
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20. M(LIB)-2i(TUM)-i«-zz« a-ba ?6(TUM)-ri(?)-sa(DI)-we 
The heart of thy wrath, who can rival it ! 

21. e(UD-DTJ)-ff-gM s«^(PA) hen-nu-di-niQsYS) 

What goeth out of thy mouth, may no sceptre condemn it(?) ! 

22. za-da a-ba-a in-na-hcd-e 

Unto thee who can break entrance! 

23. en me-en u^(GIR) an azag-ga me-en ku-gdl{\.Gi) 

me (?)-en(?) 

Lord thou art ; the power of the shining heavens thou art ; 
the gate of the land thou art. 

24. /la ab mrt(SAR) ag-a-mu hu an{^.)-nu ni-ri{^) 

Of the fish of the deep that swarm in shoals, of the birds 
of heaven that fly about (?), 

25. uru . . lu e(BIT) uru s«5(RU) en-lil-\ld-me]-en 

of the cities . . . , of the dedicated temple of the city, 
thou art Bel. 

20. ii-mu-un (M AL) (MAL) . . . me-[e)i 

Lord of campaigns, hero . . . thou art. 

27. nirn zi-da-zn mxdn ne ... . 

The elevation of thy right hand, which . . . 

Reverse. 


28, 

29 

30 
31, 


33 


34. 


35, 

36 

37 . 


. . . zu ki ga nu 

ba e kud^ AK)-da-zu mulu nu-nvi . 
thy judgment (?), which .... 
di ne rnu-ul- lil-ld .... 

Bel ... . 

. e-kur-ra da sud-sud .... 
from E-kur far away .... 

. . . dingir-ri-e-ne-me-en 
. . of the gods thou art. 

lUndir (;i.nim-ge{^YV)-e-ne me-en 
of the Anunnaki thou art. 
me-en 

. . . Bel thou art. 

. ‘''"S'"’ a-nun-ge{KVY)-e-ne me-en 
of the Anunnaki thou art. 
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38. en en-lil-ld rne-en 

Lord of . . . Bel thou art. 

Colophon, es-ussa tfr(A-JSI) ^*>n(LUL)-»ia ''"'C'"' en-lil-ld-kam 
38 lines. Penitential Psalm of Bel. 


Commentary. 

1. en zu sd{Yyi)-mar-mar niu-lu-ta zu mii-un-zu 

Lord of wisdom, counsellor, M’ho teaeheth wisdom to man ! 
mar-niur is ES for the EK yur (SA)-^a?'(!SA) and equals 
sakdnu, ‘establish’ (Br. 9552, 5823 and 5820), sd(DI) being 
equal to milka, ‘counsel’ (Br. 9531). The verb zu equals 
^arnddu (Br. 131), which in the causative stem means ‘teach.’ 

2. da-imina-ma ii-mu-un-e k-kur-rn 

In Erech, lord of E-kur! 

da-imina, meaning ‘seven sides,’ occurs a few times as the 
ideogram for IJruk (Br. C696). We know that Erech was a 
walled town called in Sumerian bad xmuyd'^-ya (OBI. 20. 5). 
m«, no doubt, follows da-imina with the significance ‘land:’ 
nia = mdtu (Br. 0774). e-kur-ra is the name of Bel’s temple in 
Nippur. While Erech appears at the time of this writing to 
have been a litei’ary center and was doubtless the seat of royal 
power, Nippur was looked upon as the religious center, Bel 
being the chief of the gods. 

3. d-tu-ud-da ha)’-my/-yd(MAL) d-mu-un-e e-nitini'i 

Begetter of light; mountain, lord of E-ninnu! 
d-tn-ud-da — alddu (Br. 1070); d, is an abstract prefix; 
‘beget,’ ;o7=:‘day,’ or ‘light,’ and da is a phonetic 
complement, d-tu-ud-da is sometimes translated in Assyrian 
by the participle ald^i (IV R. 15, Obv., Col. II, lines 21 and 
22) = ‘begetter.’ har-saff=sadd, ‘mountain’ (Br. 8553) ; liter- 
ally, ‘ circular head,’ or ‘ peak.’ y<?(MAL) seems to be a phonetic 
complement. 

4. ud-da nun ^(/Z(IG) a-a en-lil-ld. 

Light that is lordly, father Bel ! 
nun = rvhn and »/«/(! G) = has a. Bel’s name occurs once in 
the Obverse and twice in the Reverse, as well as once in the 
Colophon. In line 32, the ES form seems to be given. 
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5. (7i>^(HI)-<7a(MAL) dim-me-ir mah-a «</-s«(KU) ti na-giib 

' (DTJ)-5i« 

Unto him that doeth good to the exalted gods, thou order- 
est life. 

di\g{RV) =tdbu (Br. 8239); the identity of the sign would 
seem to be assured by the phonetic complement ga. mah = siru 
(Br. 1047), ‘exalted.’ ag = epesu (Br. 2778). sd(KU)=a»a 
(Br. 10562). gub{jyU) = nazuzu, ‘stand’ (Br. 4893). 

6. kur tug{K{j)-gim pes-pes-e se-gim ^•frt(KI) a-sit-ub-bu 

Creator of the inhabited lands, creator of the broad grain- 
fields, perfecter of government. 

^i«^(KU) = sabdtu, ‘ take possession of ’ (Br. 10551). se—seu, 
‘grain’ (Br. 7433), and is apparently a Semitic value, or else 
seu is a Sumerian loan-word in Semitic. The sign-name is 
tr-UM. kin{Kl) = tertit, ‘government’ (Br. 10756); the sign 
KI means ‘turn.’ su-tib= sukltdu, ‘pei’fect’ (Br. 206), and is 
phonetic for a value for which we seem at present to have no 
sign. 

7. sag zal('Nl)-tnar ki hal-a-a-ZK-sti^KU) 

O chief that art glorious, against the land that is hostile 
to thee; 

zaKJ^l) = namdru, ‘bright’ (Br. 5319); this is a secondary 
meaning, the primary meaning of NI being ‘oil.’ bnl-a-a-zu: 
reduplicated a as a vowel prolongation is unusual. 

8. rau-‘e-te har-sag gHl-la-zi(-sd{KAJ) 

against him that approacheth thy mountain for destruction ; 
mu-e is a verbal prefix (Br., p. 532). te, verb =: fe/c'l, 
‘attack’ (Br. 7688). 

9. kur erwrt(NE-RU)-sd(KU) gi f?«7(AS) di'i(KA'K)-a-gim 

ka-ni v-u-gi 

against the land of the enemy thou turnest, as a burning 
one who turneth his face. 

er«»?(NE-RU) = raggxi, ‘bad’ (Br. 4607). gi — tdru, ‘turn’ 
(Br. 2405). dil{A^) = edit, ‘one’ (MSL., pp. 77 and 40). dil 
(KAK)-a = kamdtu, ‘burn’ (Br. 5298). v-u-gi: d is a verbal 
prefix (MSL., p. xxiv). 

10. kur-kur iir-a »c-15(TUM)-d^(SA)-d(7(SA)-^; 

The hostile land thou destroyest. 
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ur-a\ ur =nakru, ‘hostile’ (Br. 11263); the primary value 
being kalhu, ‘dog.’ is a verbal infix (MSL., p. 

xxxiii). dg{^X) = rahdsii, ‘destroy’ (Br. 11973); possibly the 
value could be nig or ig. 

11. ktir-kur-had- gal ,9«-//(?/{MAL)-e si <ig{^A.)-ga nie-en 

The great walled lands which are endowed with plenty 
thou subduest. 

ga-gdlQ>\.A\d)-e means ‘established plenty,’ ga being equal 
primarily to ‘teat,’ and then Sizhn, ‘milk’ (Br. Gill), e 

is probably vocalic, si^ntald, ‘full’ (Br. 3393). ine-e>i = 
atta, ‘thou’ (Br. 10402). 

12. sag an-fa-ne 5ic-JJ(TUM)-r«-r</-rrt 

In the top of heaven thou dwellest (well established). 
ra = asdl>H, ‘dwell’ (Br. 6355). Note the triple reduplica- 
tion of ra-ra-ra. 

13. gal (IG) ajt-na - gt. (KIT) ae -'tb (TUM) - gub (DU) - gub 

(DU)-5* 

In the door of heaven thou standest. 

'jat> ^d?(IG) —Jaltu, ‘door’ (Br. 2239). 

14. 'J'"’’ Su-dl-es a>i-na-ge{l^VT) tu'-15(TUM)-£^rtr(SA)-^a/‘(SA)- 

ri-iie 

On the threshold of heaven thou art stationed. 
sv-di-esif, dialectic for sd-dis and Sd-dls = im'dilu, ‘thres- 
hold’ (Br. 7227 and 7232). gar(HA) sakdna, ‘station’ (Br. 
11978). -ne may indicate pi. cxccllentiae. 

15. sag-kid an-na-ge{\\.Yi') iin-si-il-li-en 

In the vestibule of heaven thou art exalted. 

;/(-/( sag-kal = sikkdni, ‘vestibule’ (Br. 3545). si-il = sakdrii, 
‘e.xalt’ (Br. 3447). si-il is no doubt phonetic here and different 
from the value .si7(TAR), ‘fashion.’ The suffix eu is prob- 
ably =/nt;-e«, ‘thou art.’ 

16. si-gar(HA) an-»a-ge(KTT} im-bu-en 

At the bar of the gate of heaven thou ajjpearest. 
si-gnr{iiA) sigaru, ‘bar’ (Br. 3469), evidently the bolt 
that locked the gate or door, ba = nanidru, ‘appear’ (Br. 
7525). 
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17. Jcur 7iu-se-ga zar-ri-es jn{l)-pi{l)-e-e)i 

Of the land which heareth not, which listeneth (?) obsti- 
nately(?), 

Se-ga = semH, ‘hear’ (Br. 7477). zar: the sign is the enclo- 
sure-sign containing the sign SE, but the meaning of zar seems 
not to be well established; perhaps it means ‘opposition’ (MSL. 
p. 314, sesi). zar-ri-es seems to be an adverb qualifying 
pi{‘i), which means ‘listen.’ pi{‘i)- 2 )i{‘i) ■. the signs here are 
uncertain. 

18. ki-bal nu-se-ga ki gab nu-gi-gt 

of the hostile land which heareth not, of the opposing land 
which turneth not, 

gab — irtu, ‘ breast ’ (Br. 4477), hence ‘ opposing ’. gl = tdru, 
‘turn’ (Br. 6331). 

19. €71 me-en gu{K.A) ar-a dg{iiA)-g<t-ZH li iz-)iit-be-nt-€)i 

lord thou art. To him that maketh hostile cry against 
thee thou, thou wilt give no rest (?). 

^(((KA) = kibCi, ‘speak’ (Br. 531). dg{SA) can equal ej^esu, 
‘make’ (Br. 11958), as well as o'ahdsu (see line 10). li can 
equal atta (Br. 1101). 'be—paMhii, ‘be quiet,’ (MSL., p. o6), 
the prefix iz being second person (MSL., ]>. xxviii). The copyist 
seems quite uncertain about the signs of this line. 

20. s«(LIB)-15(TUM)-5«-a:it a-ba tb{TVM)-ri{?)-sd(Dl)-ne 
The heart of thy wrath, Avho can rival it! 

tb{T'U'M) = agaga, ‘wrath’ (Br. 4954). a-ba — niannu , 
‘who’ (Br. 11370). <5(TUM) can be a prefix as well as an 

infix. >•»■(?), if it is ri, can be a directive infix (MSL., p. xxiv). 
s«(DI) = kmdmtt, ‘rival’ (Br. 9539), 

21. ka-ta S(UD-D\J)-a-zi( sig(PA) hei>-?iH-di-n‘i{'Sl'S). 

What goeth out of thv mouth, mav no sceptre condemn 
it(?)! 

e = ape, ‘ go out ’ (Br. 7873). di = ddnu, ‘judge ’ (Br. 9525). 

22. za-da, a-ba-a hi-na-bal-e 

Unto thee who can break entrance! 
bal — eberu, ‘pass over’ (Br. 266). 

23. en 'me-en we(GIR) an azag-gu me-en kd-gdliJG) M/;-e(?) 

»rte(?)-en(?) 

Lord thou art, the power of the shining heavens thou art ; 
the gate of the land thou art. 
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we(GIR): the most common value of the sign is gir, ‘foot,’ 
but the sign also, with the value ne, = emCiku, ‘power’ (Br. 
9181). 

21. /<« ah ?wa(SAR) ag-a-rnu Mi- an{‘l)-nn ni-ri(?) 

Of the fish of the deep that swarm in shoals, of the birds 
of heaven that fly about (?), 

(SAR) = «sd, ‘go out,’ and ag~epesu, ‘make’ (see line 
5). »««« is an indeterminate relative pronoun, md-ag-a-mii, lit-, 

erally ‘which make a going out.’ ri(?) ‘fly’ (Br. 

2571). The hm after «« is curious and unusual. A correct ren- 
dering is obscured by the bi'eak in the text. 

25. tirii . . Ill e(BIT) uru aM5(RU) en-lil-[ld-me^-en 

of the cities . . ., of the dedicated temple of the city, 
thou art Bel. 

s«5(RU) = naddnu, ‘give’ (Br. 1135). 

26. t'l-nui-un kaskal-gd (MAL) iir-sag-gdQilAJ.^) . . . me- en 
Lord of campaigns, hero . . . thou art. 

Jcaskal = harnoai, ‘road’ (Br. 1157). 

27. nim zi-da-zn midu ne . . . 

The elevation of thy right hand, which .... 
nim = elO, ‘be high’ (Br. 9013). 

Reverse. 

Colophon. eS-iissa er(A-SI) lim(LJJlj)-ma en-lil-ld-kam 
38 lines. Penitential Psalm to Bel. 
ussa = ‘eight.’ e/'(A-Sl) kihitti and lim{h) = kui-ii (Br. 7271). 



Notes on a Feio Inscriptions . — Bj Chaeles' C. Toeket, 
Professor in Yale University, Xew Haven, Conn. 

A. On “Ere? Reiuf” in the Bod-‘Astart Inscription. 

• Some time ago, in an article published in this Journal (vol. 
xxiii, pp. lG4f. ; cf. xxiv, 215), I expressed the opinion that the 
three terms □’ “ Sidon-by-the-Sea ”, QQI DOtJ' “ High- 

Ileavens ”, and the Resuf (or Resef) District ”, 

in the royal inscription found on the stones of the great temple 
of Esmiin recently excavated near Sidon, were used to designate 
respectively the Sidonian promontory (where the city now 
stands) ; the hill district on the east, running north as far as 
the Auwaly river ; and the long strip of ])lain between the two. 
How far southward the “Resuf land” may have extended, I 
did not attempt to decide, though expressing a doubt as to 
whether it included the open district south of the city, where 
is found at the present day the extensive complex of tomb 
caverns cut in the rock, called by the natives Maghuret Ablun, 
or “Grotto of Apollo”; though why it should have been 
given his name has always been a riddle. 

It has recently occurred to me that this last-mentionea name 
is really the modern survival of the old Phoenician fijjn pN. 
The god Resuf (or Resef ) was the Semitic equivalent of the 
Greek Apollo, both in Phoenicia and in Egypt, as every one 
knows. The two were commonly identified in ancient times. 
The district which had been so long called by the name of the 
Phoenician deity was styled the “Apollo district” during th.e 
centuries of Graeco-Roman occupation of the land. At last, 
when the only distinctive thing left in the region was the 
necropolis, the name of Apollo still clung to this. An interesting 
parallel to the survival is found in the name of the ruin Arsiif, 

C- 

^^^1, on the coast a few hours north of Jaffa. This is the 

’ AiroXXoivta of the Greek geographers, as is well known. In this 
case, as in very many others, the old Semitic name held its 
place so tenaciously as even to outlast the Greek substitute. 
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This identification, while it does not enable us to locate defi- 
nitely the three main districts of ancient Sidon, does at least 
give us another fixed point. “ Sidon-on-the-Sea ” was the cape, 
the site of the oldest settlement and of the citadel. “High- 
Heavens ” extended to the extreme northern limit of the Sido- 
nian territory, for the temple of Esmnn on the mountain slope 
above the Auwaly river is the same one which is designated in 
the Esmunazar inscription, line IT, as situated “ in ‘Mighty- 
Heavens in the mountain,” as I have shown 

elsewhere xxiii, IfiT ; xxiv, 214f.)' The “Resuf-Land” 

included at least a part of the plain on the south. This sug- 
gests the possibility that the principle of division between 
the two inland districts was simply the geographical one, the 
territory on the south being given one specific name, and that 
on the north another. 


B. The “ Ankh ” Symbol on Hebrew Seals. 

When I published the old Hebrew seal of Joshua ben Asaiah, 
in vol. xxiv of this Journal, pp. 205 f., I was unable to explain 


the origin of the ornamental device which 

appears between the two lines of the inscription. I see now, 
however, that it is merely an adaptation of a twofold ankh 

sign , the Egyptian symbol of life. 

The magical power of this symbol, as is well known, was in 
high repute in Asia as well as in Egypt. It appears again and 


^ It is very much to be desired that the well which I have identified 
{ihid., xxiii, 167 £.) with the py of the Esmunazar inscription, 

situated on the hillside near the temple of Esmun, together with the 
ancient and important aqueduct to whose water it gives access, should 
be thoroughly investigated. The aqueduct brings the water of the 
Auwaly river to the gardens of Sidou, and is apparently of ancient 
construction. If the identification just mentioned is correct, it then 
follows that the aqueduct is at least as old as the Esmunazar dynasty ; 
and the probability would be strong that the ease with which its water 
could be reached at this point was one of the two chief considerations 
which led to the choice of this site for the temple, the other being the 
fine situation on the hill with the view toward the east. See also the 
remarks of Macridy-Bey, Be Temple d' Echmoun d Sidon (1904), pp. 37 f., 
of. p. 16, who believes the aqueduct to be of Phoenician origin. 
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again on Phoenician and Hittite cylinders, and even on Israelite 
seals it has not been unknown. The now celebrated seal of 
Senia‘, servant of Jeroboam, shows this device on either side of 
the lion in the center ; not, however, carved in the stone, but 
painted on the surface — apparently by an afterthought on the 
part of the owner, who wished to give to the seal this added 
talismanic virtue. See the description by Kautzsch in the 
ZDPY., 1904, p. 3. 

Another example of the same kind is furnished by the seal 
impressions on the clay contract tablet recently excavated at 
Gezer. The tablet, which is inscribed in the cuneiform charac- 
ters, is stamped by the seal of one of the owners of the prop- 
erty, presumably a Hebrew, and on this seal the ankh sign 
holds a very conspicuous place. See the PEP. Quarterly State- 
ment for July, 1904. 

C. On Some Palmyrene Inscriptions. 

I have recently received from Dr. Hans Spoer, of Jerusalem, 
photographs and squeezes of those much discu.sseil Palmyrene 
inscriptions from Damascus which were originally published by 
Janssen in the Revue Rihlique, 1897, pj). 592 if. ; then by D. H. 
Muller in the Detikschriften der IRiU. Akad. der ^Vissensvhaf- 
ten In Wien, vol. xlvi (1898); then by Chabot in the Journal 
Asiatique, 1900, pp. 257 If. ; and which have been treated to 
some extent by several other .scholars, see Lidzbarski’s Ephe- 
meris, I, 81, 212 f. It might seem hardly worth while to 
attempt to comment further on any of these inscriptions ; how- 
ever, some justification for these few added notes may be found 
in the fact that the former editors were obliged to rely solely 
upon squeezes, without the supplementary aid which photo- 
graphs can give. I use, for convenience, the numbering of the 
inscriptions given in the Repertoire d’’ Rlqnyraqdde Stniitique. 

140. It is not a “ buste de femme,” but that of a bearded 
man. 

o A 

143. May not the second name in line 3 be 

diminutive of rather than The name would 

not be a remarkable one, though I do not know that it has been 
found elsewhere. Both on the squeeze and in the photograph 
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the penultimate letter looks only like J, and the last letter 
might of course he p. I subjoin a facsimile of the inscription. 



151. The name in line 5 is apparently ’O’ • Both 


squeeze and photograph seem to indicate this rather than 
[Nl'70* (of which it is very likely the contracted form). 

lo'l. There is no doubt as to the reading anblS. In all 
probability the at least, owes its origin to the following '70n- 
153. The name is Nn::* fQ. not alone. The squeeze 

makes this <|uite certain, and even in the photograph a part of 
the 0 can be seen in the first line. The bust is that of a 
woman. The name in line 3 is of course There seems 

to be no reason to sujipose that any letters are missing in the 
last line ; both squeeze and photograph indicate that the surface 
of the stone is uninjured here. Probably a proj)er name, NJS • 


154. On the top of the curved object 


(band 



or hem of the robe ?) which the woman holds in her hand are 
carved distinctly — as the squeeze shows — the word s nn • 

Cf. Xo. 149, where the same words appear on the wand held bv 
the man. Is there any significance in the choice of this place 
for the legend ? 

Muller, No. 14 ; cf. Epheineris I, 81, ’212. Xot in the 
Repertoire.. The name at the beginning of the last line 


seems to be not (Muller), nor Njnj; 

(Chabot), nor (Lidzbarski), but N]3’”iy- Elsewhere 
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(three times) in the inscription the 3 has very nearly this same 
form. 

Mtlller, No. 16 ; not in the Repertoire, In the fourth line, 
where Mtlller reads , the letters seem to he I 

give a facsimile of the whole inscription : 


ni3 

^3 2)|il W 

k ‘^nn 


The final X in tiic fourth line is certain, and the hardly to be 
doubted. The traces of the other letters seem sufticient to 
establish their identitv. Cf. the proper name xn‘?,'2 in Payne- 

V J. i T T - * 

Smith, Thesaurus, col. 2136. 


Repertoire, No. T21 ; Ephcmeris II, 316. The inscription 
published by me in this Journal, xxv (1901), 320. The word 
in the last line had no final X, either at the end of the 
line or elsewhere on the stone. The s<jueey.e, supported by the 
photograph, seems conclusive on this point. Is it not the most 
likely supposition that the stone-cutter was interrupted before 
carving the X 'i It seems to me extremely improb.able that any- 
thing else than Xil’IVD should have been intended. The sug- 
gestions made by Lidzbarski {Etihenieris, ihiei.) are ingenious, 
but hardly plausible. 

Repertoire, Xo. T13. Inscription published by Porter and 
Torrey in the AJSL., xxii, Xo. 8. Clermont-Ganneau is very 
probably right in conjecturing “linDynUJ/* instead of pnnyiaj; 
in line 3. The squeeze does indeed seem to give the upper part 
of the fifth letter of the name as 3 and not D > but the paper 
contains a tangle of lines here. The final letter of the name 
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is faint, and might well have been intended for "1 • In that case, 
the original, in Beirut, would probably show traces of the dot 
above, since in this inscription the letter 1 is elsewhere thus 
pointed. It is likely that Professor Porter will be able to 
decide the question without difficulty.' 

Repertoire.^ No. 74G. Inscription published by Porter and 
Torrey, ihkl.. No. 13. Chabot conjectures for the 

name in line 3. On the contrary, the squeeze, which is per- 
fectly distinct, makes the reading certain. 

D. A New Copy of the “High-Place” Inscription in Petra. 

Through the kindness of Professor Francis Brown, Director 
of the American School of Archaeology in Jerusalem, I have 
received a copy and a squeeze of the Nabatean inscription 
M-hich was discovered and copied by Mr. George Sverdrup in 
190G, and published in Yol. xxviii of this Journal (1907), 
pp. 349-351. Professor Brown visited Petra in the spring of 
this year, 1908, remaining there several days. The squeeze 
was taken on May 8, and the coj>y was made three days later. 
Professor Brown’s account of the inscription and its surround- 
ings is as follows: 

“ lYe found it, after some search, l>y examining the rocks at 
the sides of the stairway (Hoskins’ No. 1)," beginning at the 
top. Just west of the highest ])oint of the hill a path runs 
down, northward, leading to the first distinguishable steps. 
There are, first, about 4(.) stej>s down ti>a'ard the North; then a 
break; then about 30 steps down in the same direction; then a 
break; then 10 steps to the East, 7 to the North, 6 to the lYest. 
At the end of these last steps, on the left side, stands the rock 
wall which bears the inscription. The stairway then turns 
again to the North, with about SO steps leading to an open 
rock platform. For one ascending from this platform, the 

^ A letter from Professor Porter, received since the above was printed , 
gives the desired information. He writes (June 20, 1908):' ‘'The final 
letter is clearly ”1, as it has a dot above. The other character is doubt- 
ful, as the upper part is damaged. It may be a Q, though the down- 
ward stroke is straight and like that of a 3 connected with the following 
character.” The conjecture of Clermont-Ganneau is therefore correct. 

- The reference is to the Biblical World for May, 1906, p. 385. See 
this Journal, Vol. xxviii, p. 351. 
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inscription is immediately in front. The face of the rock has 
been artificially smoothed. At the bottom the smoothed surface 
is about 5.43 m. long, and near the top about 4.88 m. The 
height I estimated at about 5 m. A stout cedar tree groy's out 
of the corner at the right (as one faces the inscription), and 
this, added to the overshadowing I'ocks, makes j)hotographing 
difficult. We were not able to get the proper light for this 
purpose ; it might sometimes be possible, in the early afternoon.” 

“The inscrij)tion is about 1.7G m. long. There is no ti'ace of 
writing before the first N, nor does the rock appear to be worn 
away. If anything, the surface is slightly higher just at the 
right of this letter.’ At the right of the second line, the rock 
is slightly flaked off, and the flaking extends downward, but is 
not very marked. A few cracks and natural lines run through 
the inscription, but these are mostly unimportant. The letters 
vary a good deal in size, and the first line runs upward toward 
the left. Each letter is made by a succession of little hollows, 
which run together and sometimes form quite continuous lines. 
The bottom of the cut is rounded. A row of these little liol- 
lows, quite separate from one another, divides the first line 
from the second, and there are ti'aces of such a row beneath the 
second line also. Indications of a third line of writing are too 
vague to be reproduced.” 

“A small niche is cut in the face of the rock, .305 m, from 
the beginning of the first line. It is about .57 m. high and 
.45 m. wide. Its depth varies from about .18 m. at the right 
lower corner to about .08 m. at the left upper corner. There 
is no trace of any relief or other cutting within it. To the 
right of it the smoothed rock wall runs on about 1.4 m. to the 
corner. The bottom of the niche is about 1.5 m. from the rock 
platform below.” 

“The stairway, both above and below the inscription, is a 
very fine one. It is four or five meters wide (at one point a 
step measured 3.98 ra., at another point, 4.63 m., etc.). The 
steps are deep; we measured one, .43 m. ; their height varies a 
good deal; just above the inscription we measured two, .18 m. 
and .33 m. Below the inscription, in the long straight flight 


’ Prof. Brown adds a note here : “There are possibly marks of a tool 
on the rock at this point, but it is very doubtful.” 
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of about 88 steps, the average must be less, but these steps are 
badly weathered and many have disappeared.” 

“The gateway, of which Hoskins gives a photograph,' is a 
line cutting, 3.80 m. wide. Immediately inside the entrance 
an oblong recess has been cut out on each side, apparently to 
receive the doors when opened. Each recess i.s 1.90 m. wide. 
The gateway, however, is far from the inscription.” 

“Dr. Hoskins exaggerates the difficulty of ascending by this 
stairway. Two of our party did it, and report only one diffi- 
cult step in the whole ascent.” 

Thus far Professor Brown’s description. His copy of the 
inscription gives the same letters as Mr. Sverdrup’s, excepting 
that at the beginning of the second line he reads (as I had 

conjectured) instead of “11^. He has been at some pains to 
show the actual appearance of the whole inscri])tion, with the 
letters in their relative positions, and with the chief irregulari- 
ties of the rock’s surface indicated. His copy is therefore most 
helpful, while at the same time it bears witne.-is in general to 
Mr. Sverdrup’s accuracy. 



The sqrreeze taken by Professor Brown he calls a poor one ; 
still, it appears to re 2 )roduce the surface of the rock very well 
for the most part. It is not easy to recognize the remaining 
traces of the characters in the middle of the inscription, where 
the rock is presumably more worn away. At the extremities 
of the lines, on the contrary, the letters are very distinct. 


See the note above. 
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I give here a facsimile of the letters and parts of letters 
which I can recognize on the sheets of the impression sent me 
by Professor Brown. Relative distinctness has been indicated 
to some extent, and I have included those doubtful furrowings 
or hollowings in the paper which might represent portions of 
letters. In a few cases I have supplied in outline the missing 
part of a character, as will appear. 

First Line . — The third letter is not 0, as I previously thought 
it must of necessity be, but is plainly a final 

The fourth letter might be either or J. On the basis of 
Sverdrup’s copy, one would choose the former; I have now no 
doubt, however, after seeing the actual form of the character 
and its separateness from the following, that J is correct. 

For the fifth letter, likewise ambiguous, V now seems likely, 
rather than p. 

The traces of the letter just following this are indistinct. It is 
pretty certainly' (seethe copies of Sverdrup and Brown), though 
I can see no trace of the top stroke. 

The seventh letter is not f, as both Sverdruj) and Brown 
make it; nor “1, as I myself formerly conjectured; but 3, as the 
squeeze appears to me to show with certainty. Whether the 
line which appears to continue the vertical stroke downward is 
a ligature connecting it with the preceding or the result of 
an accidental abrasion of the rock, I cannot determine. But 
the curved bottom of the 3 is quite distinct. 

I have not been able to make out with certainty any letter of 
the word which both copies give here. The indentations 

of the paper are few and faint. The traces which do appear, 
however, are well suited to the reading proposed, and the con- 
current testimony of those who have seen the inscription itself 
must therefore be accepted. 

Of the four letters next following, the first is V The second, 
as given in the two copies, looks like 3 ; the squeeze, however, 
seems to show a well-cut curved line continuing the bottom 
stroke upward, nearly coinciding with the crack in the rock, but 
plainly distinct from it. This would make the letter a The 
character which follows looks like a final J, but as Brown’s copy 
shows, the lower part of the long vertical stroke is probably 
not original. What was intended, then, was presumably either 
T or “1. This is followed by }?. 
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The remaining letters of the line look like but in all 

probability the true reading is Kri’U (see below). 

Second Line . — It is possible, as Brown remarks (see above), 
that one or more letters may be missing at the beginning of 
this line. The squeeze shows a single vertical furrow in which 
I cannot see any sure trace of the characteristic borings by which 
the letters are made. Possibly the relative pronoun stood 
here, but it is quite as likely that nothing is missing, and that 
the line originally began with 

The five characters which follow HI are all more or less 
indistinct. Sverdrup and Brown both transcribe and 

this reading is siqiported by the traces which are to be seen on 
the impression paper. The letter I should hardly have found 
at all if I had not had the two copies, and the seeming trace of 
its connection with the following is very doubtful. I have 
supplied in outline parts of both of these letters; the remaining 
traces of the H, in particular, being quite certain, though far 
apart. 

The third letter from the end of the line is given by the two 
copies as ’, but the squeeze does not show the top stroke. 

Third Line . — Professor Brown took no squeeze here, but 
saw faint traces of letters at the beginning, as well as a row of 
borings separating this line from the second. His copy suggests 
the pI’DT which Sverdrup had surmised. Probably the line 
contained mention of others who were to be “remembered.” 

I read, therefore: 

Nn’3 

N“i’cr ’n‘7N*Dn'i nny 

These are the stelae of AI-^ Uzzd and MCiri- Laitd, made hy 
Walibidldhl the caravan-master(’t). 

If this is the correct reading, the reference is probably to the 
stelae which stood in the saci’ed precinct at the top; for it is 
hardly likely that others were placed on the stairway, or on the 
platform just below this point, mentioned by Brown. We may 
suppose that there was no place for an inscription at the “high- 
place ” itself, and that therefore the most convenient adjoining 
sjiot was chosen. 
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For the reading which of course suggests itself 

as soon as the letter Q is recognized, see especially the article 
by Professor Savignac, of Jerusalem, printed in the Revue 
Riblique for July, 1908. He publishes there a Nabatean inscrip- 
tion (previously published, less accurately, in the CIS., ii, 235) 
which contains this otherwise unknown divine title, and pro- 
poses also (p. 398) to read it in this Petra inscription, of which 
he had seen Brown’s squeeze and copy. A letter from Profes- 
sor Clermont-Ganneau, received by me in June, had already 
made the same suggestion. The only graphic difliculty is in 
the letter ’, where the copies both read 3, and the squeeze gives 
exactly what I have reproduced, a character whose blurred u])per 
part might be that of a ♦, as may be seen. What god this 
Nn’3 N"ia might be, has thus far remained an unanswered 
question. I believe the name to be an appellation of 
Dhu's-Sara, since this was the tutelary deity of the Nabatean 
kings generally (hence “Lord of the House”?), as well as the 
god most frequently named in the inscriptions of Petra. The 
conjunction of N"1£;‘n with the hitter being named 

Jirst, may well remind us of the oft-quoted passage in Epiphanius 
which says that the god Dusares of Petra was worshipped as 
the offspring of a virgin godde.ss (generally identified with 
Allat or Al-‘Uzza). See for example Cooke, JTorth Semitic 
Inseriq)tions, pp. 218, 222; Dalman, Petra, pp. 49 ff. 

As for the difficult word I have nothing to add to what 

was said in my former article. On the squeeze, the second 
letter looks like i, no sign of the top stroke of ’ being visible. 



Two VnpiMished Palmyrene Inscriptions . — By Hans H. 
Spoer, Pli.I)., American School of Archaeology, Jerusalem. 


The busts described are in the possession of a gentleman of 
Damascus, by whose kind permission I was enabled to make 
squeezes and photographs of the inscriptions. 

I. 

Two busts side by side, on the same background which is 
draped and rosetted. Men, bareheaded and bearded, the left 
figure laureated. The inscriptions ai-e between the two heads, 
and run perpendicularly. 

10'P=> 

Maqqal, son of Zebida., q/'] 

Moqlmv. Wo<- 

‘73niD-po 

Per^n, .<ion of Zeb'eda, [so?) q/’] 

Jfeq'iniu. IVoef 

11. 

Young girl, standing, full length, wearing large earrings. 
In her left hand, pressed against her bosom, is a dove. The right 
hand is hanging by her side, holding a bunch of grapes. The 
figure is draped in a single clinging garment. Inscription over 
the left shoulder. 



m3 

“13 


Woe/ '■Ay aha, daughter of 
Tainu, son of Sani. 

The name N3J]; seems to have been hitherto unknown. 



An Aramaic Ostraknn from Nippur a7ul the Greek Obolos . — 
By James A. Montgomery, Professoi* in the P. E. Divin- 
ity School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Through the courtesy of Professor Hilprecht I am able to 
present an ostrakon found by the expedition of the University 
of Pennsylvania at Nippur. Its character I ascertained in exam- 
ining the fragments of incantation bowls in the possession of 
the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania.' I know of 
only two other ostraka from Nippur, but these are apparently 
of a much later period, belonging probably to the age of the 
incantation bowls. The ostrakon in question is a potsherd of a 
bowl of large diameter, and forms a rough rectangle of about 
X ; the photographic plate reproduces the size almost 
exactly. It contains on the convex surface an Aramaic inscrip- 
tion of nine lines. The characters are similar to those found in 
the Aramaic endorsements on contract tablets from Nippur, of 
the fifth century B. 0., and the postulation of the same age for 
the ostrakon is corroborated by the character of the names 
appearing upon it." The original ostrakon has remained com- 
plete. On the lower left hand the enamel had been rubbed off, 
and in this portion the writing upon the rough clay has become 
almost illegible. 

The inscription is apparently a checklist of payments or 
liabilities to the debit or credit of the individuals named. We 
have countless parallels to this kind of document from Baby- 
lonia (cf. the temple-pay-rolls from Nippur), but only one 
Aramaic ostrakon that is exactly similar, which will be cited 
below. At the beginning of each line, except the fifth which 
is a continuation of the fourth line, occurs a personal name, in 
all cases of Babylonian formation. It is interesting to observe 


' The Museum number of the ostrakon is 2927. 

- See Clay, Aramaic Indorsements on the Documents of the Murasu 
Sons, in Old Testament and Semitic Studies in Memory of William 
Rainey Harper, vol. i, p. 285. 
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that fiA'e of the ten names contain the divine element ntTUX, 
Enwastn (?), which, as Pi’ofessor Clay has shown, is the Aramaic 
transliteration of the Babylonian eryptoyiram which had hitherto 
been pi-onoiinced Xinib.’ The present names corroborate Dr. 
Clay’s reading of the Aramaic consonants, over which there has 
been much dispute. A cursory glance at the name lists in the 
three volumes of the University of Pennsylvania Babylonian 
Expedition Series, in which Dr. Clay has published documents 


^ Clay, The Origin and Real Name of in JAOS. xxviii, p. 135. 

However, Dr, Radau in vol. xvii, part 1, in the Babylonian Expedition 
Series proposes another interpretation (p. 9). 
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of the Persian period, shows that XIX-IB predominates over 
the other gods, at least as the first element of names ; and he, 
with Ellil, NIN-LIL and Nusku, was one of the deities in whose 
names oaths were sworn.* 

The names are as follows : 

Line 1 : Emcastu-balassu-iqbi, ef. Tallquist, Meubabylonisches 
Mamenbuch, p. 329, Bel-b.-i. 

Line 2 : Enwastu-ili • similar names witli other divine elements, 
ib. 270. 

Line 3 : LCibdsi bar Ealdti. Labasi har Balatu occurs frequently 
as the name of a scribe in the MiirasO documents ; see the 
Series cited, vol. ix, p. 73, and vol. x, p. 07. Dr. Clay, to 
whose kind assistance I am in general greatly indebted, 
would read the final obscure character as and calls my 
attention to the irregularities which exist in the matter of 
final vowels between the Aramaic endorsements and the 
Babylonian spelling; seeXo. 5 m\ns Aramaic Indorsements. 
This does not account for the second stroke, which might 
stand for H, in which case we should read Balatiah. Such 
a name has been suggested in vol. ix, p. 51. 

Line 4 : ’’B- Xadin-Enicastn. The first two letters of the first 
word are the third is T, L or T. The word can 
hardly be a component of the name, and Dr. Clay suggests 
that we have here a title, one of a large class which he has 
listed in vol. xv, p. of. Cf. the names in Tallquist, op. cit. 
324. 

Line 6 : Enwastu-tisur. For names of like formation see Tall- 
quist, oy>. cit., p. 325. 

Line 7 : Ellil-ittannu. The same name is given in vol. ix, p. 
54. For Ellil, see Clay, JSL. xxiii, p. 269. 

Suw-iddina ■ i. e., by the well-known softening of the 
Babylonian m, Sum-iddina. The same name aj)pears spelt 
as here in Aramaic Indorsements, Xo. 46. 

Line 8 : Bel-snm-iddina. This spelling throws doubt upon the 
interpretation of the preceding name. Would a scribe 
have spelt differently in two adjacent lines ? Did the two 
persons in question spell or pronounce their names differ- 


* See Series A, vol. viii, part i, p. 31. 
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entlr, and is the scribe noting the distinction ? It is to be 
observed that the and the J are of more archaic char- 
acter than elsewhere in the ostrakon, the word ziiz also 
beins: written more coarsely than elsewhere. May it not 
be a case of autograph of the person charged ? We recall 
the autograph signatures in the Assouan papyri. 

Line 9 ; JEntcastu-liJ^ ‘i . The second element is obscure ; the 
spacing leads us to expect a word like Enwastu-bani-ahu ; 
see vol. viii, part i, p. 59. 

Each name is followed by the account which is expressed in 
one or both of two terms, each being followed by a numeral, 
the noun being in the singular or plural according as the 
numeral is one or more. One of the terms is HI, with the plural 
|nf, i. e. zO.z, zCtzin. This is the coin or money-value well- 
known from the Talmud, where it represents the denarius, and 
so the drachme ; the plural has been found on a Palmyrene 
inscription,' and the word has recently been discovered in an 
Egyptian xVramaic papyrus of the Greek period."' Our ostrakon 
would then give us the earliest instance of the use of the word. 

The second word is doubtless to be transliterated ‘7a'io with 
the plural pDIO- The word is not known in this technical 
sense ; it is evidently a coin of lesser denomination than the 
zfiz. An exact analogy to our ostrakon is found in the large 
Egyptian Aramaic ostrakon published by Lidzbarski in his 
Ephemerli, ii, p. 2f:o. There likewise we have lines of indi- 
vidual accounts, beginning with the name of the person charged, 
which is followed by the terms of the account, expressed (1) in 
shekels (abbreviated S'), (2) in a value represented by the 
abbreviation Q, and (3) in “farthings” (Pni). L idzbarski 
presents a very satisfactory argument for understanding the Q 
to represent the Talmudic ina‘‘a. But it is now in order 

to offer the word under discussion, as the ex})lanation of 

that abbreviation. It may be observed that Lidzbarski is 
inclined to equate the shekel of his ostrakon with the drachme, 
in which case the zhz may have represented the shekel (in one 


De Vogiie, Syrie Centrale, inscr. 17, 1. 5. 

- Sayce and Cowley. An Aramaic Papyrus of the Ptnlemaic Age from 
Egypt, P8BA. 1907. p. 260 ff . ; see papyrus b, 1. 9, etc. 
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of its diifei’ent values), perhaps as the name of the coin.' 
Whether or not the two ostraka correspond in the equation of 
the zhz with the shekel and of the abbreviation Q with 
we have here a new word for a money-value. Its root is 
the same from which is derived the Babylonian hiltu^ talent, the 
highest money denomination." In any case, having in mind the 
fresh discoveries of Aramaic words for coins or money-values, 
in the Assouan papyri, etc. (e. g. . 0^22 > we need 

not be surprised at the novel word presented in this ostrakon. 

I venture now a suggestion upon the history of this word, 
m-Ctbal, mobal ?, which, if approved, will throw additional light 
upon the interesting problem of the relations between Greece 
and the Orient. I would suggest that the word is the origin of 
the Greek d/3oXds, the small Attic coin, in value one-sixth of the 
drachme. In consideration of the digarnma-like pronunciation 
of the Babylonian m, this etymology is perfectly natural, cf. 

for Sama.s in Hesychius, and i^avKiq for Damkina in Da- 
mascius. As to a native origin of the word, various etymologies 
were offered by the Greeks themselves, while modern philolo- 
gists appear to be very undecided in the matter ; says Hultsch ; 
“ Die Etymologien der neueren schwanken auffitllig.”’ I cannot 
trace the word d/3oXds further back than the fifth centur}’-,' 

‘ For the meaning of the word in Babylonian, see Muss-Arnolt’s Dic- 
tionary, i, p. 276. For the equivalence of the Phoenician shekel with 
the drachme, see Hultsch, Griechische u. romische MetrologW. p. 423. 

* In the Talmud occurs ‘721D. N‘'7212 , a load. 

T r 

•' For references and proposed etymologies, see L. Meyer, Handbuch 
d. griechisohen Etymologie, i, p. 518: K. Brugmann, Grundriss d. 
vergleichenden Grammatik d. indogermanischen Sprachen, i, p. 318 : and 
especially Hultsch, op. cit., p. 133; Muller's Handbuch, i, p. 847 if. ; 
Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiqiiites greeqties et romaines, s.v. For 
many of my references I am indebted to the kindness of Professor 
McDaniel of the Greek Department, University of Pennsylvania. For 
the sake of history, I may recall the Babylonian etymology suggested for 
obolos by Oppert, in Journal asiatique. 1874, vol. ii, p. 480 : “ II parait 
que toute la serie des termes stathmetiques, en grec. est d'origine baby- 
lonienne. Le mot obole lui-meme provient de aplus, poids.'’ He con- 
tributes a statement to the like effect in Mommsen-de Blacas, Histoire 
de la monnaie romaine, Paris, 1865, p. 410. 

* Aristophanes, see Stephanus, Thesaurus, s.v.; and Attic inscrip- 
tions, cited by Hultsch, op. cit., p. 207, n. 4. 
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although Muller’s Ilundhnch (1. c.) says that the coin goes back 
to the Soloiiio reform. The word therefore may have been of 
comparatively late introduction into Greece.' 

In the metrological field I refer again to Lidzbarski’s discus- 
sion of the abbreviation Q and its relation to the shekel, on his 
ostrakon. He argues that the ID is possibly one-sixth of the 
shekel. If the shekel equal the drachme (wliich is true of the 
Phoenician shekel), and 2 be the abbreviation for our 
then the latter would bear the same relation to the shekel as 
the dySoAds to the drachme, and the two would equal eaeh other. 

Both etymological and metrological alignments then lend sup- 
port to the argument advanced. Numismatic terms have always 
had a romantic history and defied national bounds ; compare 
the history of the “ dollar,”^ — a German word which through 
Spanish intermediaries has become the name of the American 
standard coin, and is as well known in China. The word d/3oAds 
may have been introduced into Greece from the Assyrian empire 
by way of Lydia, or at a later date from Babylonia through 
the Persians. 

I conclude with my translation, as follows : 

1. Enwastu-balassu-iqbi, 3 zuz. 

2. Enwastu-ili, 2 M. (mobal ?). 

3. Laba.si bar Balati, 1 31. 

4. ’B-N:idin-Enwastu 2 zuz. 

5. 2 M. 

(1. Enwastu-usur, 1 M. 

7. Ellil-lttannu bar Sum-iddina, 3 M. 

8. Bel-sum-iddina, 1 zuz. 

9. Enwastu-b:ini (?) — , 3 M. 


' The only etymological objection that may be ollered is the fact that 
a Doric form of the word appears as bie/j'iQ 
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On the Babylonian Origin of Plato's Kuptial Number . — Bv 
Geoege a. Baetox, Professor in Brjn ilawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

The attention of scholars was recalled to this subject by the 
publication in Januai-y, 1907 of Ililprecht’s Mathematical, 
Metrological, and Chronological Tablets, which form vol. xx, 
Series A, of the liabylonian E.rpeditiun of the University of 
Pennsylvania . Hilprecht’s reviewers gave him high praise for 
discovering the Babylonian origin of Plato’s nuptial number. 
These reviewers included such scholars as Zimmern, Ungnad, 
Hommel, Kittel, Zehnpfund, Sayce, Pinches, Johns, Teloni, 
Fossey, Ward, and Rogers. Among these the present writer 
was also found.' In all these reviews, however, the fact was 
overlooked" that in claiming the Babylonian origin of this 
Platonic number, llilprecht had been twice anticipated, once 
by A. Aures in 1893, and once by James Adam in 1902. llil- 
precht used Adam’s book without mentioning this fact ! 

As this subject is one which lies upon the borderland between 
Greek, Assyriology, j)hilosophy and mathematics, it is not 
strange that Hilprecht’s reviewers were not familiar with the 
history of the subject. Ko one unless he had made a special 
study of this borderland would be likely to know its history. 
Hilprecht’s contribution to the subject was not a discovery of 
the Babylonian relationship, but he supplied some fresh Baby- 
lonian material, which confirmed the theory of Adam. The 
present paper is a sin-offering (Dt^X) by one of the reviewers 
for his sin of inadvertence (rTJJC^)- 

The passage in which Plato introduces this mystic number is 
said to be the most difficult passage in his writings. A's it has 
suffered many interpretations at the hands of classical scholars, 
it may not be out of place to examine the passage and s,ome of 


■ See Philadelphia Public Ledger oi February 18, 1907. 

- Professor Johns, I am informed, discovered that Aures had antici- 
pated Hilprecht, but the editor of the Classical Review cut the reference 
to it out of his notice of the book. 
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these interpretations, in order to be able to estimate more justly 
the value of the arguments for Babylonian influence. 

The passage occurs in Book VIII of the Pejniblic, p. 516 C D, 
and is as follows : — 

Icrri Se delw jjiv ytwrjTiZ TrcptbSos, rjv dpid/j.b'i TrepiXa/jL^dvu tcA«os> 
dvdp<i>Trettp 8c iv <S TrpwTio avl^crcis Svvdptval Tt sal Swaartvopevai, Tptii 
dirofTTatTWi, rcrrapas 8e opovi AajSoScrat bpotovvrmv re /cat avopoiovvTwv 
Kal av^ovTutv Koi <l>div6vTwv, TrdvTa irpoaijyopa koI prjTd irpcy; aXXrjXa, 
d7rc<^r;vav • dll' CTrtrpoTros TrvOprjv -irepirddi av^vyd'S 8w) appovla^ Trapcyerai 
Tpw ai^ijdcis, Trjv piv La-qv ladKii, isaTcv TocrauTa/cis, rrjv Sc lijoprjKq piv 
T-g, TTpopr/Kg 8c, isardv piv dpidpSiv diro itiapfTpmv pgruiv Trc/cTrctSos, Sco- 
ptvtiiv evos CKacrTtov, dppgTMV 8c Soveiv, isarov Sc Kvfiiav Tpid8os. fii/cTras 
8e oItos, dpiOpoi yewperpiKo^, toiovtov Kvpwi, dpetvovmv xc Kal ^etpoviur 
■ycvco'ccjv, ds oxar ayi/o^<xavxc« vplv ol <j>vX.aKK crwoiKi^wcnv vvp<j>a'; vvp- 
<f>loK Trapd Kaipov, oiiK cr<^i)cls oiS’ cixu^cis TratScs ctrovxat. ' 

Recent interpreters of Plato seem to agree that duip ytwgrw 
refers to the world, the formation of which is controlled by a 
large number, and that Plato claims that human births are con- 
trolled by a smaller number Avhich bears a certain relation to 
this larger number. Dupuis understands that the “perfect 
number” is 6, — a “perfect number” being, according to Euclid 
and the Greek mathematicians, a number which is equal to the 

' This passage is translated by Jowett (Dialogues of Plato, III, 250 ff.) 
as follows ( Jowett’s mathematical parentheses and notes are omitted 
from this translation but will be given below):— “ Now that which is of 
divine birth has a period which is contained in a perfect number, but 
the period of human birth is comprehended in a number in which incre- 
ments by involution and evolution [or squared and cubed] obtaining 
three intervals and four terms of like and unlike, waxing and waning 
numbers, make all the terms commensurable and agreeing with one 
another. The base of these, with a third added, when combined with 
five and raised to the third power furnishes two harmonies, the first a 
square vrhich is a hundred limes as great, and the third a figure having 
one side equal to the former, but oblong, consisting of a hundred num- 
bers squared upon rational diameters of a square [i. e. omitting frac- 
tions] the side of which is five, each of them being less by one than, or 
less than two perfect squares of irrational diameters ; and a hundred 
cubes of three. Now this number represents a geometrical figure which 
has control over good and evil births. For when your guardians are 
ignorant of the law of births, and unite bride and bridegroom out of 
season, the children will not be goodly or fortunate.” 
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sum of all its divisors. Thus 6 = l+2-f-3. Apparently, how- 
ever, the meaning here is, not that six is the actual niimher, 
hut that it lies at the ha.sis of that number. Adam, therefore, 
understands this to be a reference to the number which expresses 
the gestation of the universe, and which Plato in this phrase 
leaves shrouded in silence and obscurity, but explains more 
fully in the last part of the passage. 

There seems also to be general agreement that the number 
which controls human births, which is obtained by “squaring 
and cubing,” by which “ three intervals and four terms are 
produced,” is 210 (=6” = 3“-[-P-[-5^). This is the view of 
Dupuis' (1881), Hultsch" (1882), Jowett^ (1891), Camj)bell' 
(1894) and Adam^ (1902). Some scholars have reached this 
conclusion bj- cubing 6, and some (as Adam) by adding tlie 
cubes of 3, 4 and .5. 

With reference to Plato’s meaning in the latter part of the 
passage quoted there is less agreement, though real progress 
seems to have been made in recent years in the elucidation of 
his meaning. 

It was understood long ago (cf. Schleiermacher, Phittjns 
Werkv, 1828, III, i, o90 ff.), that TTvO/iyv meant in Greek 
mathematical terminology the lowest number (or in the plural 
the lowest numbers) which express a given ratio. Thus in the 
ratios 3:4, 0:8, 9:12, the ttvOixIvk are 3 and 4. w 

imTpoiTO‘s Trv6fj.riv designates, it is agreed, the numbers 3 and 4 
which formed two sides of the Pythagonean triangle, but inter- 
preters differ a.s to whether Plato intended to designate the 
numbers themselves, or a series of ratios of which they are the 
lowest terms. But what does irt/xTraSi mean Dupuis 

apparently (his work is inaccessible to me) took this in connec- 
tion with the preceding expression olv eTrtVpoTros irvOp-ijv to be 
another way of referring to the number 216, and, understand- 
ing the following expression, tKaroy rocravraKK. to mean that this 
was to be multiplied by 100, obtained 21,600 for the mystic 

^ Le Noinbre geometrique de Platon, 1881. 

- Zeitschrift fiir Muthematik and Physik, vol. xxviii, Heft. 3, p. 41 ff. 

^ The Dialogues of Plato, III. 250. 

^ The Republic of Plato, III, 371 ff. 

“ The Republic of Plato, II, 906 ff, and Excursus at the end of the 
work. 
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number. Hultscli, on the other hand, takes to mean 

“add,” and so to 3+4 adds 5, obtaining 12. Understanding 
rpis avirjOels to mean simply “multiply by three,” he so multi- 
plies, and obtains 31!. He then understands the words tjcarov 
Too-avraKis, ttjv &€ i(TOfjL^Kri p€v Ttj, to mean that the number in 
Plato’s mind was (36 X 100)'=:3t50(i’'= 12,060,000, though he 
admits that it is “ Ein dunkler und mehrdeutiger Ausdruck.” 
Hultscli claims that Plato thought of an ecliptical year, and 
notes that while modern astronomy shows that year to be 
25,800 years, there is evidence in Tacitus (Ttiul. Je Oratione, 
16) that the ancients thought it to be 12,'r54 and 12,854, and 
Cicero (Pratjnients of Hortensim) that they thought it to be 
12,054 years. Hultscb, therefore, supposes Plato thought it to 
consist of 12.060 years. 

Jowett, Honroe,’ and Campbell, following a suggestion of 
Otto Weber, interpret differently. Weber’ understood TrvOixyv 
to suggest a series of ratios, and anticipated Ilnltsch in inter- 
preting crv^vyeii to mean “ add”. He thought that on the whole 
the last part of Plato’s description of the number was best satis- 
fied by the projiortion 6400; 4800: : 3600: 2700. Adding 6400 
and 3600 he obtained 10,000, which he thought rejiresonted 
Plato’s square, being the square of litO (i. e., was 100 times as 
large as 100). Adding 4800 and 2700 he obtains for the oblong 
7,5o0 (i. e., 100 X by 75). The sum of these two is 17,500, 
which Weber thought to represent the number. Jowett, while 
adopting Weber’s suggestion as a jiossible exjilanation, presents 
an alternative ex|)lanation, based on the last part of PlatC)’s 
words (cKarov jxev api6fi.S)v otto SiafitTpwv prjTu)v ire/XTraSos. etc.). He 
takes this language, in the manner e.xplained below, to denote 
4000 and 2700 respectively. These he adds, together with 400 
which he had obtained from an interpretation of isarov rouav- 
TaKts, making the whole number 8000.’ 

Adam interprets differently, and with much greater philolog- 
ical and mathematical accuracy. His first attemjit. The Nup- 
tial N’lnnhei- of Plato^ Cambridge, 1801, was severely criticised 
by Monroe [Classical Review, vol. vi, 152 ff.), and Gow. [Jour. 


‘ Journal of Philology, viii, 276 ff. 

* De \uniero Platonis, Cassel, 1862. 

“ Dialogues of Plato, III, p. exxx ff. 
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of Phil., xii, 91 ff.). The weaknesses of his first interpretation 
have been corrected in his edition of Plato's Republic, 1902. 
He notes that a-uivycL^, in the language of the Pythagorteans, 
meant “marry,” and that, as applied to numbers, it meant 
“multiply”. He accordingly interprets wy cTrtTpoiros TniOfijv irtix.- 
WSt o-v^vyets to mean 3X4X5 = 60.' He then shows that in 
Greek mathematical langu.age rpts avirjOei^ can only mean ‘ ‘ mul- 
tiplied by itself three times,” i. e.,“ raised to the fourth power;” 
that to make it mean anything else reduces some mathematical 
passages in Greek writers to an absurdity. This gives him the 
number 12,960,000. He has reached the same goal as Hiiltsch, 
but by a more defensible path. 

This result is confirmed by what Hultsch and Adam under- 
stand Plato’s following words to mean. Plato says that this 
number produces “two harmonies, the first a square which is a 
hundred times as great ” {rrjv /lev Itnqv IcrdsL';, isarov TOcravTiiKLi) ; 
i. e., 12,960,000 represents the square of 3600. 3600 consists 

of two factors, 100 and 36, i. e., 3600 — the root of the whole 
number — Plato says is 100 times as great as 36. This number 
36 would also produce two harmonies,' 6X6 and 4x9. In like 
manner this larger number, when resolved into its factors, 
produces “two harmonies,” one of which, 3600, is a square and 
is 100 times as great as 36. The other harmony consists of an 
oblong figure one side of which is obtained by squaring 5, tak- 
ing its rational diameter (i. e., disregarding the fraction), squar- 
ing it, multiplying by 100, and subtracting 100 from the result, 
or says Plato, if the diameter is irrational (i. e., the fraction is 
not disregarded) 200 are to be subtracted. Hultsch, Jowett, 
Campbell and Adam agree that this is Plato’s meaning, and 
represent it in diagram as follows; — 


PX 100=4900-100=4800, 
or 50X100=5000 — 200=4800. 

1 j 

5 

The second factor Plato says is the cube of three multiplied 
by 100, i. e., 2700. 


‘ So Hultsch, op. eit., p. 45. 
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Jowett and Campbell would add these two numbers together, 
but Hultsch and Adam are, I believe, right in claiming that 
they are to be multiplied. Adam has treated the matter most 
exhaxistivelr from every point of view, and, until some new 
material is discovered, seems to me to have said the most con- 
vincing, if not the final word on it. He has made out clearlv, 
then, that Plato meant to say that this large number represented 
two geometrical figures, one a square of 3(100, thus : 

3600 

S 


the other an oblong, thus: 


; I 

i _ I 

4900 

Adam holds that the number 12,000,000 represented to Plato 
a world year 30,000 years long, expressed in days, 300 days 
being counted to the year. 

Dr. Georg Albert of Vienna, however, who in 1800 had 
advocated the view that the number represents the precession 
of the equinoxes, while he admits' that a comparison of the 
Babylonian material gives to the number 12,900,000 advocated 
by Hultsch and Adam an added argument, still believes that 
Plato had in mind a number of which 2.592 was one factor and 
3000 the other, and that 2592 represented to his mind the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes. 

He reaches this result for the factor 2592 by adhering to the 
idea that suggests a ratio, with which 3 and 4 have 

something to do. He gives a long list of these ratios, and then 
selects 81 : 30 : : 72 : 32 as the ratio contemplated by Plato, appar- 
ently because the product of the extremes and means of this 
proportion is in each case 2592, the ecliptical number without 
its ciphers — a method which is extremely arbitrary. There is 
much justice in the remark of Adam {Pipttbllc, II, p. 275 n.), 

' Die Platonische Zahl als Prazessionszahl, Leipzig und Wien, 1907. 
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“Nothing can be clone 'with them [ratios] -vvithont having 
recourse to arbitrary calculations for which there is no warrant 
in Plato’s language.” The reasoning of Albert gives one the 
feeling that he reached his result and then made his argument 
afterwards. In comjtarison with Adam’s logical method it does 
not commend itself. 

My own view is that if we approach the matter without jn’e- 
suppositions in favor of any theory and interpret the pas.sage 
from the point of view of Greek alone, we must be convinced 
of the soundness of Adam’s interpretation, and hold the number 
to be 12,960,000. 

If now we turn to the Babylonian side, the general course of 
discovery in this direction has been as follows: 

Rawlinson,' and Oppert,' in the early days of Assyrian deci- 
pherment, discovered the se.vagesimal system and the notation 
of the saros. Rawlinson, in 1S.55, suggested that this was 
carried beyond the saro.'< to 216, OUO. As early as 1866 Brandis 
had in his Jli'tnz-, Jlcntr- mid Gfii'Udittnri xen. In 'Vordvrasic.n, 
p. 7, inferred that the Babylonians carried the sexagesimal pro- 
gression on to 12,96(),00(). 

In 1875 the mathematical tablet, brought from Senkereh by 
Loftus in 1850, was published in IV R. In the same year Oppert 
jtresented a translation of it in his I'Btalon des tnemirtx A'lsi/- 
rlenncs, Jixc- par Irs tcxtfs cmudforntes, pp. 24-27. Here the 
matter lay until 1803, when the subject was taken up by Aures. 
Dupuis had twelve years before published his interpretation of 
the Platonic number, and had made the number 21,600. The 
highest number given in the tablet of Senkereh was 21,000. 
It does not appear that Aures was aware of the paper of 
Hultsch, referred to above, although that had been called out 
by the work of Dupuis. Had he known it, however, ])robably 
two reasons would have induced him to follow the work of 
Dupuis, ])atriotism (Aures and Duj»uis both being French), and 
the fact that the tablet of Senkereh seemed to couhrm Dupuis’ 
calculation. Aures believed that the fact that the circle was 
divided into 360°, and each degree into 60 minutes, making 
21,600 minutes in a circle, was proof that this number had 


‘ JRAS. XV. 218, 319. 

- Elements de la grammaire assyrieiine. 2cl ed., p. 41. 
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played an important part in ancient tlioiigl)t. Aures, so far as 
I know, deserves, liowever, tlie credit of having first suggested 
the Babylonian origin of this mystic number of Plato. 

Again in 1902 Adam, who knew nothing apjjarently of the 
work of Aurcs, pointed out in his edition of the llepublic' that 
the number 12,900,000 seemed to be connected with the Baby- 
lonian sexagesimal system, lie did this on the basis of the 
work of Brandis referred to above, apparently knowing nothing 
of the intervening progress of Assyriology. 

Before Hilpreeht publi.shed his work referred to above, then, 
the Babylonian origin of the PlaOmic numlier had been twice 
suggested, once by Aures and once by Adam, each working 
independently of the other. 

e are now in a position to estimate justly the value I'f 
Hilprecht’s contribution to the subject. That the mathematical 
tablets published by him have been in general correctly inter- 
preted may be readily conceded. That these practice tablets 
contain fractions and factors of 12,9t!(i,O00 in such a way as to 
show that that number played an important role in Babylonian 
thought, he has also clearly made out. In his table on ]>. 21 
there are, however, two errors. Opposite 25 wc should have 
518, lUU instead of 51S,i.i00; and opposite 5t> we shotild have 
25!l,200 instead of 259,(100. These corrected numbers are called 
for by the series and are actually present in the text." The 
mistakes may be mere typographical errors. The material i)re- 
sented here by Hilpreeht tends greatly to strengthen the view 
that the mystic number of Plato is of Babylonian origin. It 
strengthens it, because it gives for the first time actual evidence 
from the Babylonian side that the number 12,9tiO,OUO really 
played an important part in Babylonian thought. It makes it 
more j)robable that Pythagoras, whom Plat<» followed, as Adam 
and others have so clearly shown, was profoundly influenced by 
Babylonia. This added material is most welcome. 

It must be confessed, however, that Ililprecht's work in this 
respect deserves far less credit than has been accorded it. Per- 
haps like his reviewers he was ignorant of the work of Aures. 
He did, however, know the work of Adam, and still gave him 


1 Vol. ii, pp. 302. 303. 

- See Hilpreeht. op. cit.. No. 20, col. I, 16. 25; and col. IV, 16 and 24. 
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no credit for having suggested the Babylonian origin of the 
number. 

Albert, at the end of his last discussion of the Platonic num- 
ber (1907), holds that there are three possibilities as to its 
origin : 

1. Plato had borrowed the magnitude and the idea of his 
number, probably also its construction, from the Babylonians. 
This hypothesis, adds Albert, appears to me sufficiently improb- 
able. 

2. Plato had learned the fact of the procession of the equi- 
noxes, the determination of their size, and the hypothesis of 
their period of revolution, from the star-gazers of Attica and 
explained them in a philosophical manner. 

3. Plato had received from the astronomers the idea that 72 
years marked a definite step of the advance of the equinoxes, 
and independently built up from it the full period and made 
this of service to his ethical-biological reflections. This last 
idea may have been suggested through primeval oriental jnyths. 

These conclusions of Albert seem to me inadequate and im- 
probable. Here is a number, 12,000,000, which independent 
investigations in Greek and in Babylonian civilization have, as 
I think, demonstrated to have played an im])ortant part in the 
thought of these nations respectively. Is it probable that this 
complicated number was arrived at independently by the two 
peoples? The ti-aditions of the oriental travels of Pythagoras, 
even if we discount them considerably as Zeller' does, may con- 
tain an element of truth. But supposing that he never went to 
the East himself, Cyrus had conquered Sardis and attached the 
kingdom of Croesus to the Persian empire in the year 54(5, and 
had overthrown Babylon in 538. If Pythagoras lived in Samos 
in the last half of the sixth century, the channels through which 
Babylonian thought might filter through to him were all open. 
Moreover Hesiod ( Works and Bays, 562) seems to contain a 
reference to a sexagesimal system of numbers. Herodotus (2'"®) 
says definitely that the division of the day into twelve ])arts 
was derived by the Greeks from the Babylonians. In how 
many ways the sexagesimal system entered into the Babylonian 
conception of the world, Winekler has shown in his Jlimmels- 


Pre-Socratic Philosophy, i, 334. 
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und Weltenhild der Babylorder, Leipzig, 1901, p. 15 ff. If the 
Greeks borrowed a part of the Babylonian sexagesimal system, 
it seems fair to infer that, when other parts of it appear in 
Greek life, they were also borrowed. We learn, too, from 
Berossos that the Babylonians had the notion of a 36,000 year 
period. In spite of Albert’s argument, therefore, it seems to 
me that the Babylonian origin of Plato’s mystic number is 
raised to a high degree of probability, if not to practical cer- 
tainty. This may be said, too, without thereby endorsing the 
extravagances of the German pan-Babylonians. 



On an Old Bahylonian Lette7' addi'e8sed'‘Oo LusJdamai'P — 
By Georgk a. Barton, Professor in Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

In the .IDP collection of the University of Pennsylvania there 
is an Old Babylonian letter addressed “to Lushtamar,” which 
has in I’ecent years attained an unpleasant notoriety. In the 
official history of the expedition written by Ililprecht {Baby- 
lonian ExpeAlition of the University of Pennsylvania, Series 
D, Vol. I, p. 533), he says: “Concerning the character of the 
business and administrative department of the ‘ library,’ where 
contracts were executed, orders given out, income and expense 
lists kept, etc., I have to add little to what has been previously 
stated (p. 534). A number of letters were found intact. The 
envelopes sealed and addressed more than four thousand years 
ago, immediately before the city was conquered and looted, were 
still unbroken. While writing these lines one of those ancient 
epistles of the time of Amraphel (Gen. 14) lies unopened before 
me. It is 3}^ inches long, inches wide, and 1?4 inches 
thick. One and the same seal cylinder has been rolled eleven 
times over the six sides of the cla\^ envelope before it was baked 
with the document within. It bears the simple address ‘To 
Lushtamar.’ Though sometimes curious to know the contents 
of the letter, I do not care to break the fine envelope and to 
intrude upon Mr. Lushtamar’s personal affairs and secrets, as 
long as thousands of multilated literary tablets from the library 
require all my attention.’’ 

Here, if language means anything, Ililprecht says that this 
tablet was “ found ” by the expedition of 1900 in “ the library.’” 


' See also Transactions of the Department of Archeeology of the 
University of Pennsylvania, p. 114 ; also Hilprecht’s Die Ansgrabungen 
der Universitiit von Pennsylvania am Bel-Tempel zu Nippur. Leipzig, 
1903, p. 61 ff. : and Recent Research in Bible Lands, p. 532. For the 
implications of these statements and the shifting and contradictory 
statements which Hilprecht has made as one after another of his asser- 
tions about the tablet have been proved untenable, see The So-called 
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Dr. Peters called attention of this Society three years ago to 
the fact that the tablet was not excavated at Xippur, but was 
purchased at Bagdad (see JAOS. xxvi, 158), and it is the pur- 
pose of the present article to call attention to evidence which, 
the writer believes, clearly proves that the tablet was not writ- 
ten at Xippur and was never sent to Xippur. The evidence is 
as follows: 

In the German lecture of Ililprecht already quoted {Die -l(os'- 
(jrahunr/en, etc.) a half-tone reproduction of the face of this 
tablet is given, on p. 02, and also in the I'ramnictiunx. p. 150. 
The characters on the seal are not very clear in either reproduc- 
tion, but a part of the seal can, though with <lifheulty, be read. 
I have examined these pictures repeatedly in different lights and 
with a glass, and make out the name of the sender to be Iln-xu- 
Ixi-ni <ijiil i. e., Ilushul)ani son of Ibinin- 

shakh.' X'ow the sender of this letter, Ilushnbani, son of Ibi- 
ninshakh, was a resident of Sippar and not of Xij> 2 nir. In a 
tablet of the Kh' collection published by Ranke (BE. vi, Xo. 
50, 1. 19) Ilushubani sou of Ibininshakh appears as a witness. 
It can be shown that this tablet was written in Sippar. The 
reasons are: 1. That in the oath-formula the contracting parties 
mentioned the god Shamash before the god IMarduk. This 
creates a probability that the residence of the parties was Sip- 

Peters-Hilprecht Controversy, pp. 87 tf., 55. 186-190, 235. and 310-314. 
In examining the references in this last work, it should be noted that 
none of the material contained in brackets was part of the original 
statements. 

‘ I have not been able to obtain access to the tablet itself, but this 
reading has been confirmed since my paper was presented at the meet- 
ing in Cambridge, by Dr. Hugo Radau. who now has the tablet in his 
possession. In a pamphlet privately printed in Philadelphia. May, 1908, 
in which Dr. McClellan, a professor of medicine, gives a " Non-Partisan 
View of Professor Hilprechfs Work,” and Dr. Radau treats of “Hil- 
precht's View Regarding Nippur Tablets.” Radau endeavors to forestall 
the effect upon Hilprecht of the publication of my present article, and 
in doing so confirms the correctness of my reading, also supplying from 
the tablet the occupation of the sender and an additional phras-e which 
were so blurred in the photographs that I could not make them out. 
.According to him the seal reads: •• Ilushubani, the merchant, son of Ibi- 
Ninshakli, the servant of Ninshsah .” Dam-qar “ merchant,” and nitakh 
‘'"NIN-SAH, ‘‘servant of Ninshakh," are the words which the photo- 
graphs did not reveal. 
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par, the city of Shamash. 2. This probability is raised to a 
certainty by the fact that the names of two other witnesses to 
this contract (BE. vi, 50), viz: Rish-shamash, son of Imgur- 
ukhki, and Abiimwaqar, son of Shamashnurmalim (11. 21, 22), 
occur as witnesses also on another tablet published by Ranke 
(BE. vi, 57, 11. 20 and 22) — a tablet which was written in Sip- 
par. This is shown by the fact that in the oath which confirms 
the contract thej^ swore not only by the gods Shamash and 
Marduk, but by the city Sippar. Ilushubani was certainly, 
therefore, a resident of Sippar. Both these contracts were dated 
in the reign of Shamsuiluna, the son and successor of Ham- 
murabi, the dynasty to which Hilprecht refers this letter, and 
I may add that he is the only Ilushubani son of Ibi-Ninshakh 
whose name is known to us. It is clear, therefore, that the let- 
ter was written at Sippar and not at Nippur. A catastrophe at 
Nippur could accordingly not have prevented the despatch of 
the letter, and so account for the presence of the letter in its 
envelope. 

Why, then, was this letter never opened in ancient times ? 
The answer seems to me very clear. It is well known that all 
important documents were written in duplicate. Two copies 
of this letter were undoubtedly made. One was sent to Lush- 
tamar, the other retained by the writer Ilushubani. When 
Lushtamar received his copy, he broke the clay envelope and 
read the letter. The envelope of this one has, we are told, 
never been broken. This is accordingly Ilushubani’s duplicate 
copy which he retained for his letter file. If he lived at Sippar, 
this was never sent from Sippar, so that it could not be claimed 
that this particular tablet was sent from Sippar to Nippur. It 
is quite impossible to claim, therefore, with any basis of reason 
that this tablet has ever been at Nippur. ‘ 


' Radau. who in these matters always reflects Hilprecht, now admits 
(pamphlet cited above, p. 29 ff . t. that this tablet was written at Sippar, 
but claims that one must prove that Lu.shtamar lived at Sippar 
before my conclusion is established. He did not, however, tell 
the audience of non-.Assyriologists, to whom his paper was read, that 
this letter had never been opened. I submit that it is far more probable 
that this is the copy made for Ilushubani’s letter file in Sippar, than that 
it was sent to a Lushtamar at Nippur, that the latter city was destroyed 
before Lushtamar could opien it, that an Assyriologist bought it of an 
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Arab thief, gave it to that thief for safe keeping until he (the thief) 
could deliver it in a distant city, that the Assyriologist bought the same 
tablet again of a Baghdad dealer without knowing it. labeled it in a 
museum as from the latter purchase, and then in the end knew that it 
was the same tablet which many years before he had bought of the 
thief. The series of improbabilities ancient and modern are too great 
a strain on one's credulity, especially as the statements of the Assyri- 
ologist as originally made are now admitted by him to have been wrong 
in practically all their detail, and as the only other tablet, purchased 
at the same time as the Lushtamar tablet, which has so far been 
published, is a contract written at Sippar. (Cf. Ranke, BE. vi. No. 17, 
and the So-called Peters-Hilprecht Controversy, p. 31.) 



Assyrian a n a n u ' to coil ’ ; and x a r a p n * to ahouruV — 
By Christopher Johkston, Professor in Jolius Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

a) qananu. 

This verb is usually explained as a denominative from qinnn 
‘nest,’ but while this may perliaj)s be true as regards Hebrew 
and Syriac, it certainly does not hold good for Assyrian — qananu 
means jiroperly ‘to coil, wind, wrap.’ Thus qnndnu sa eiri 
(Del. II. W., .388) means ‘to coil (said) of a serpent’; and in 
the iS'imrod Epic (XI, 1(1) the gods in their fear kitna kalbi 
qunnunu ‘cower (literally ‘curl up’) like a dog.' The phrase 
kandnH (i. e. qnudioi) sa kalhi ‘to curl up (said) of a dog, 
though placed in Del. II. W. (p. 339) under the stem pD, evi- 
dently belongs here, and its precise force will be readily under- 
stood by any one who has seen a dog in the act of lying down. 
qandnn sa amt'U (Del. H.AV. 339) ‘to crouch (said) of a man,’ is 
to be explained in the same way. IV K, h, 13-14, it is the 
malevolent enchanter who inu sasur nisi rira uqanninu ‘coils a 
snake in a human womb.’ In other cases cited in Delitzsch’s 
Handicorterbuch and in Meissner’s Saqydcment the conte.xt is 
mutilated or obscure. For the etymology we may compare 
Arabic qa/ina ‘to observe, scrutinize closely,’ properly ‘to 
encompass,’ and qinmh ‘strand of rope,’ i. e. something wound 
or twisted. 

qinnn ‘nest’ means properly ‘a coil’ (of grass, leaves, etc.), 
and in the phrase qana.nn ‘to build a nest,’ the noun is 

the so-called inner object of the verb. It would seem, there- 
fore, that even in Hebrew and Syriac the use of the verb as a 
denominative may be not original but secondary, qinnu is 
fully treated in Del. H.W. (.588) and needs no further remark 
here. Another derivative, qanna^ is particularly interesting. 
Ilia number of cases qannu occurs in the meaning “border,” 
properly ‘circumference.’ For e.xample, in Amarna (KBv) X'o. 
T, ‘10; Xo. 21, rev. 84: qanni mdtl evidently means ‘frontier’ 
and is so translated by Winckler; and in Harper’s 'LttUrs, Xo. 
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252,1. 8, we have sa qanni' taxumi ^ along the frontier.’ Frx)ni 
‘ frontier ’ to ‘ district ’ is an easy step, and in the latter sense 
qannu occurs quite frequently. Thus, H. 409, 10: pixdtu sa 
qanni ‘the prefect of the district of U.’; H. 408, rev. 

31: qanni Urzuxina ‘the district of (i. e. about) the city of 
TJ.’; 11. 148,4: da'dleka \c(iui\ qanni TinniSpa 8>qmr ‘send 
your scouts to the district of T’;" 'Winckler’s Keilschrifttexte, ii. 
p. 9, 1. 11: ina qanni xarrdn ‘in the district of Ilarran.’ 
For further examjdes, see Johns’ Assyrian I> 0 )nesduy Hook 1 I, 
24, 39; 3 I, 5; 4 ^'II, r. 9, etc.; Johns’ Assyrian Heeds, Xos. 
331, (j; 472, 10; Knudtzon, Gebete, Xos. 108, 8; 109, 7. 

qannu also means the border or skirt of a garment. In 
Craig’s Rdiyious Texts, p. 54, 11. 17—18, we have: nu.ri nidrat 
Sin, riini suhtdki, kurbi Sar-ukin rabit qanniki ‘Rest, daiioh- 
ter of yin, repose in thine abode; bless Sargon, who grasi)s thy 
skirt’ (i. e. as a suppliant). Again, ibid., p. 0, 11. 2-3) sa irbatu 
ina sc]>d Sarrat iVinna Id iluat (</, /.) ina. puxnr ildni rabi'tfe, sa 
ina qanni TJrkittu qai;ir Id ilu'at (d, t) ina ptt.rur xaddndfesn 
‘he who grasps the feet of the Queen of Xineveh does not ))erish 
(?) for all the great gods ; he who holds fast to the skirt of Frkitu 
does not perish for all his adversaries.’ In King’s Jlayir, Xo. 
18, 11. 9-12, we find <pditakn-ina ki ferP ina qannika, ki murdni, 
Marduk, aldsu/n urkika ‘I cling fast, like a fringe, to thy skirt; 
like a foal, o ilarduk. I run after thee.’ In Harper’s Letters, 
Xo. 679, rev. 7-8: aqty.tdad ina qiinniSa arfakas ‘I bowed 
down, I held fast to his (the god’s) skirt’ (i. e. in supplication). 
Finally, in YR. 15. 50 d: qannu sa eristi seems to mean ‘skirt, 
border of a garment,’ eristn being doubtless a byform of arista 
‘outer garment’ (Del. II. W., 139). In the following line 
(51 d.) qannu sa .raristi means, apparently, ‘anchor cable,’ 
which was, of course, <‘<,iled up or wound around the capstan. 
■xurrvsu means ‘ to moor, or anchor,’ a boat ; nta.craSn, a syno- 
nym of tiJHinn and nia.rkus eHiqn (Del. II\Y., 293, 622), is the 
ship’s cable; and in lY R. 29, 2b (cited in Meissner’s Supple- 

' Here written qa-ni, an orthography which occurs not infrequently, 
though I have not thought it necessary to note the instances in the fol- 
lowing examples. I shall hereafter cite Harper’s Letters as H. 

* See my remarks on da’alu in JAOS. xxii, 23. 

^ For tern • fringe, border,’ compare Talm. ‘ twisted band, 

border.’ 
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ment, p. 42) we have tdmtim rapasti Sa xaristu la itrklu ana 
libbi ‘the wide sea into which no anchor has descended,’ i. e. 
the iinfathomed depths of the ocean. 

qannu also means ‘outside,’ the corresponding term for 
‘inside’ being qaj/sn. Thus, in H. 354, rev. 2, bdbu sa qanni 
means ‘the outer gate’; II. 356, rev. 1-4; Id ina qanni vpd, Id 
nienitni ina qapsi ekalli ina pan surri errab ‘he shall not go 
out, nor shall any one come inside the palace into the king’s 
presence.’ H. 670, rev. 7 : a?ia qanni laSt-ri’a ‘ they shall carry 
out (the torche.s),’ and ibid, 11. !)-10: kiina sarn/, ana qanni 
ittuiji ‘ when the king goes out.’ Again, H. 504, 8-9: adu uniu 
2{^XIIl^A3Isa arax Tasrlta. ana qanni Id u<jd ‘ He is not to 
go out until the 22ud day of Tishri.’ 

b) xardipa ‘to abound.’ 

This stem may be compared to Ileb. f]-in ‘autumn,’ and 
Arabic xarafa ‘ to gather fruit.’ Beside.s the infinitive, cited 
without translation in IIW. 201, the verb occurs in at least two 
passages. H. 3, 12-13: amtufik nixdrup nisdq't ‘we 

shall give those men plenty to drink’; and in the fable of the 
ox and the horse, the ox says (CT. XV, 34,27): ixtaipdni ukdl 
kissati ‘I have plenty of fodder to eat,’ literally the eating of 
fodder abounds to me.’ The derivative xarpa, is given in II R. 
47, 25 e f (cf. Del. II. W., 280) as the equivalent of a .Sumerian 
expression which may be rendered <baru kabta ‘heavy, bounti- 
ful harvest.’ Another derivative is .l^a>■l1]lu' ‘locust ’(S'’ 252), 
properly the ‘ multitudinous (insect).’ In Del. II. W., 289, the 
word is given a.sxari>ba, from 3“irT, as ‘ the devastating (insect)’, 
but this is hardly possible since the form f\did must have 
a ])assive or intransitive meaning. 

xarupta, and xirapfu (Del. H.W., 201, Heissner, Snpjdement, 
41) also seem to be derivatives of this stem, though it is diffi- 
cult to infer their meaning from the context in which they occur. 


I owe this suggestion to Professor Haupt. 



The Tagalog Ligature and Analogies in other Languages . — 
By Frank B. Blake, PIi.D., Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Mcl. 

In those languages with whicli we ai'c most familiar, the 
languages of the Indo-European and Semitic families of speech, 
words that stand to each other in the relation of modifier and 
modified, as, for example, noun and adjective, require no exte- 
rior element to show this relation. The concord in ending, as in 
tquus Candidas, or the position, as in c/uval bhotc, is quite 
sufficient for this purpose. 

In Tagalog, however, as in tlie Philippine languages in 
general, words that stand in the relation of modifier and modi- 
fied are usually joined together by certain particles, which form 
a distinct part of speech.’ For example, a Tagalog, instead of 
satdng for ‘good man’ niahnti tdu'o with immediate juxtaposi- 
tion of the adjective and noun, says tmdn'iti-iig tdu-o or tdico-ng 
niahuti with a connective i>article, the guttural nasal ng between 
the two. 

For particles like this ng we may employ the term ‘ligature,’ 
translating the Spanish term ligazon. 

This ligature has in Tagalog a triple form, viz., na, -ng, -n. 
iVa is used regularly after a word ending in a consonant 
(though it may also be used after one ending in a vowel), e. g.,. 
for ‘strong man’ we have malakas na tdo'u where nu is used 
after the consonantal ending of the adjective nudal-us - strong.’ 
The particle ng is used after a word ending in a vowel or n, 
e. g., ?na/n'tfi-ng tdwo ‘good man,’ where the guttural nasal is 
used after the vocalic ending of the adjective inubuti ‘good'; 
and hcigang malahi ‘large town,’ where the final n of hdyan 
‘ town ’ coalesces with the guttural nasal of the ligature giving 
bdyang.'^ The particle n is sometimes used instead of the 

> Cf. my first series of Contributions to Comparative Philippine 
Orammar, JAOS., Vol. xxvii, 1906, p. 335 f. 

^ The statement is usually made in the various Tagalog grammars 
that g is the ligature in this last case, but this view has of course no 
phonetic basis, there being no y sound in such endings, the letter g 
being simply a part of the digraph ng representing the guttural nasal. 
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particle ng, e. g. , ‘ Spanish shirt ’ may be expressed by either 
hdro-ng Jcasfda or hdro-n Icast'da. The difference between 
the forms ng and n is perhaps dialectic; it is the same difference 
as we have in English between the elegant and the colloquial 
pronunciations of the present participle in ing, e. g., ‘doing’ 
and ‘doin.” These connective particles have the greatest 
variety of uses, but the principle underlying their use is practi- 
cally always the same, viz., that the two elements joined must 
stand to each other in the relation of modifier and modified. 

The cases in which the ligature is u.sed fall into two general 
classes, viz. — a) cases in which it is employed to join words and 
phrases; li) cases in which it is emj)loyed to join sentences. 
I shall not attempt to trace in detail all the complicated uses of 
the ligature, but will confine myself to some of the most strik- 
ing cases. 

The most important of the words and phrases joined 
by the ligature are the following, viz. — a) the noun and 
its adjective, which construction is exemplified in muhOti-ug 
tdt':o ‘good man’: h) a noun and a following noun modifying 
the first as a genitive, e. g., nng bdhag nu htitd ‘the house of 
stone,’ the ligature na standing between bdhag ‘ house ' and 
its modifier batd 'stone': c) an adjective or adverb and an 
adverbial modifier, e. g., hibhd-ng mabati ‘very good,' the 
adverb Inbhu ’ ‘ very,’ which modifies the adjective raabatl, 
being followed by the ligature: <1) a verb and an adverbial 
modifier, e. g., bdgo-ng ginowd ‘just, newly made,' the ligature 
being used between the ycrh ginairn ‘was made’ and the adverb 
bdgo ‘ newly, just ’ : e) the particles that express the idea of 
‘to have, to possess,’ viz., rnag a,nd wold and their object ‘the 
thing possessed,’ e. g., moyrodii sigd-og Kolapl 'he has money,’ 
the ligature ng being used between the word for money sulagd 
and the word immediately preceding it; (here the ligature 
seems to have about the force of a partitive article like French 


' The popular idea that the people who say ‘ doin’ drop their g's is of 
course incorrect, the guttural nasal represented b}' the digraph ng 
being in this case simply changed to the dental nasal. 

- The circumflex accent is used with an accented final vowel to denote 
that it is followed by the glottal catch. When a final vowel of this 
character is followed by the ligature, the glottal catch is lost, and the 
accent is indicated simply by the acute accent mark. 
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dit, since mag and icald are used only when the object is some- 
thing indefinite) : y) the interrogative pronouns and following 
verb; in Tagalog the interrogative pronouns are not used as 
subjects of verb; for example, a Tagalog does not say ‘who 
did it’? ‘but who is the one that did it’? s'tno ang gungniaicti, 
‘ who ’ sino being treated as predicate, to the following clause 
‘the one that did it’ ang gungniaicd, consisting of the verb 
gnngmaxrd preceded by the article ang-, instead of this article 
ang, which is equivalent to a compound relative' ‘the one that,’ 
Tagalog may employ the ligature, e. g., sino-ng gungniawu for 
slno ang ga ngmaiou. 

The ligature is also used to join two sentences together, the 
sentence after the ligature being usually an adjective or noun 
clause. For example, ‘I received the letter that you sent’ is 
rendered as follows; tinanggdp ko ang salat (‘I received the 
letter’) na (the ligature = ‘that’) ipinadald mo sa akin (‘you 
sent me'), the two clauses ‘I received the letter’ and ‘you sent 
me' being joined by the ligature na. 

The most original of these various functions of the ligature 
was probably that of joining together a noun and a modifying 
adjective element, and its use in joining an adjective clause, i. e., 
as relative pronoun, is perhaps more original than its use in joining 
single words. From its use between noun and adjective was 
doubtless developed the idea that the particle was the proper ele- 
ment to show the connection between any two words or elements 
that stood in the relation of modifier and modified, so that it was 
used not only between noun and adjective, but also between 
adjective and adverb, between verb and adverb, etc. 

The ligature after the particles indicating possession, viz., 
mag and iculd, and after the interrogative pronouns, seems to be 
the simple relative used with the force of the compound relative 
ang. For example, in the sentence inagrodn ako-ng salapi 
‘I have some money,’ the ligature -j- the noun salapn means 
practically ‘what is money’? and in the sentence s'aio-ng 
gungmaicd ‘who did it’? we have seen that the ligature + verb 
is equivalent to the article ang -j- the verb (cf. above). 

While the use of these connective particles or ligatures appears 
most prominently in the Philippine Languages, forming one of 


' The compound relative is regularly expressed by the article ang. 
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their most salient characteristics, it is interesting to note that 
the use of such particles is not confined to these languages, hut 
is found to some extent in languages of both the Indo-European 
and Semitic families of speech. The connective particles are 
here, as in the Philippine Languages, either identical w ith or 
closely connected with the relative pronouns. The language 
which presents the closest analogy to the Philippine languages 
in this respect is Modern Persian, an Indo-European idiom 
descended from some sister dialect of the language of the Avesta. 
Here a particle / derived from the ancient relative hyF corre- 
sponds to the Tagalog guttural nasal; for example, ‘pure water’ 
is not simply Cih puk, but dh-i pdk-, ‘male lion’ is not simply 
Sir )tdr, but Sir-i /lur. This particle i is also regularly used to 
indicate the genitive, e. g., tdj-l zdr ‘crown of gold.’ In 
several of the Semitic languages, viz., Assyrian, Aramaic, and 
Ethiopic, the relative pronoun is employed in a similar way, 
principally as a sign of the genitive,' c. g., ‘the man’s wife’ is 
in Assyrian uSSatuSu amell, in Syriac aWi'd cle gahrd, 

in Ethiopic •flXrt.'T ! H-flKdi : bi'estt ~.a-he'tsl, the relatives so, 
de and za being practicalh' e(juivalent to the English preposition 
‘of,’ and corresponding to the Tagalog ligature in such phrases 
as hnlidy na hatd ‘house of stone.’ In Ethiopic, however, za 
may also be used before an adjective that modifies a noun, e. g., 
: J"C0'f : za-ipiddinl serditd ‘his previous station,’ the 
relative being used before the adjective quddnu ‘previous, 
former’ which modifies Ser'-atd ‘his station.’ 

There are also analogies in Egyptian and Coptic, which 
according to the latest researches belong to the Semitic family 
of speech.’ The genitive in both languages is often indicated 
by a particle n, a demonstrative element from which the Old 
Egyptian relative is probably derived,’ and in Coptic this parti- 
cle n is often used between noun and adjective just like the 


* Cf. Salemann u. Shukovski, Persische Grammatik, Berlin, 1889, § 16, 
p. 30 ff . 

’ Cf. Delitzsch, Assyrische Grammatik, 'Berlin, 1889, g 123, 2 : Noldeke 
Kurzgefasste Syrische Grammatik, Leipzig, 1898, g 205, B; Dillmann- 
Bezold, Grammatik der Athiopischen Sprache, Leipzig, 1899, g 186. 

® Cf. Erman, Agyptische Grammatik, 2*” Aufl., Berlin, 1902, g 1. . 

■* Cf. Erman, op. cit. gg 137-139, 425. 
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ligature in Tagalog,' e. g., ‘a weak man’ is either oy-pouMF 
N-6a)B ou-rome ‘^n-coh or OY-6a)B N-pcuMB ou-eoh ‘n-ronxe., 
the particle n in both cases standing between noun and adjec- 
tive just as the ligature xxg stands in Tagalog in tawo-xig nxahuti 
or mahuti-ng taico ‘good man.’ 

The use of these connective particles, tlien, in all these 
languages is to he regarded simjdy as an extension of the use 
of the relative pronoun. While it is found in its highest 
development in the Philippine languages, certain other lan- 
guages, notably Modern Persian and Coptic, have also made con- 
siderable advances in the same direction. Generally speaking, 
the human mind is the same the world over, and linguistic 
phenomena that are found in one family of speech may be 
expected to recur in other families. Put the fact that, as here, 
these phenomena often reach their highest development in 
obscurer forms of speech, shows the importance of some 
knowledge of those languages that stand outside of the beaten 
path of linguistic study. 


1 Cf. Steindoff, Ko 2 }tische Gramnxatik, 2" Aufl. Berlin. 1904. gS 164-166. 



Note on Professor Princes Article on the English-Pom- 
many Jargon in YoL xxviii, of the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society .- — By Dr. Geoege A. Geiee- 
soN, C.I.E., Camberley, Surrey,. England. 

I AvouLD suggest that sufficient attention has not been given 
to the theories of Miklosich and Pischel as to the probable con- 
nection between the Dard or “-Pisaca” languages of the North- 
Western Frontier of British India and Rommany.' The connec- 
tion is much closer than that between Rommany and any of the 
languages of India proper. To show this I append a list of some 
words in Professor Prince’s voeabulaiy with their Pisaca equiva- 
lents. I also take the liberty of suggesting a few corrections 
on other points. Did time permit, I could largely increase the 
list of Pisaca-Rommany equation.s. 

The Pisaca languages are the following: — 

O O C 

Basgali (B.) Kho-wftr (Kh.) 

Wai-ala (W.) Sina (S.) 

Veron (V.) KasmTrl (Ks.) 

Pasai (P.) Gfirwi (Gar.) 

Gawar-bati (G.) • Maiya (M.) 

Kalasa (K.) 

Two important points should be noted in these languages. 
In their earliest form known to us, that of PaisacI Prakrit, they 
hardened Indian y, J, d, d, and />, to k, c, f, t, and respect- 
ively. This is constantly followed by Romniaiw. In their 
modern forms they invariably, except in borrowed words, dis- 
aspirate Indian yh, jh, dh, dh, and hh, to y, d, d, and b, 
respectively. It will be seen that this also is followed with 
great consistency in Rommany. 

With reference to the origin of the word ‘ Rom’, I may men- 
tion that the professional singers of these people are known as 
Dorns, who are not a low caste like the Dorns of India proper. 

' I here follow Professor Prince's spelling of this word. The same 
remark applies to all words Gypsy quoted below. 
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These are the people M'ho would have been naturally sent from 

India to Persia, as is said to have happened at the request of 

Behram Gaur for 12,000 Indian musicians. 

Adree, in. G. atra-n. K. uSrl-mcoi. 

Avre'e, out. Kh. heri (Avesta dear). 

lidnder, divide. P. U'ante. G. hent (Skr. y'vant.) 

Emg, devil. Sanskrit vyahga, crippled. Cf. “boiteux.” 
Vyahga becomes heng'va Hindi, and means “a frog.” Cf. 
Eng. gypsj’, '•‘■hengeshi holi" devilish thing, an epithet of 
frog. 

E^sh, sit. V. 4 / bis-l. Cf. H. Ijais-nii, to sit. 

Eicher, send. Rightly compared with 11. hhejnCi. I have not 
met the corresponding word in Pisfica, but in Pisfica under 
general phonetic laws hh becomes i, and j may become s. 
In the oldest form of Pisiica (Prakrit) } becomes ch (c). 

Eikkin, sell. H. hik-na, to be sold. Pisfica equivalent not 
known. 

Eokkalo, hungry. M. hCicha., hunger. Again note the dis- 
aspiration of the H. bhukhCi. 

Eongo, crooked. Cf. vyatiga under bing, above. 

Eosh, violin. Skr. radya, Ks. 4 ^ fiq/, to sound. 

Chib, jib., tongue. Pisaca, ,///), or Again see the disas- 
piration of H. y75/i and the hardening of ,/ to ch (i.e., c). 

Chong, knee. Skr. Janghii. Typic.al Paisfici change of j to 
ch ( 0 ) and disaspiration of gh. 

Erab, poison. Skr. dravya, Ks. drav. 

Gry, horse. Cf. Kashmiri gar" (base gnri). Note again dis- 
aspiration from II. ghbra. 

Hangar, coal. S. hagur, fire, coal. 

Ilefta, seven. Surely < Persian haft. 

Hvcher, burn. Skr. siiska. Cf. Ks hokh", fern, hbchh", drv. 

Juvu, woman. I should be more inclined to compare Skr. 
yuvati . ? cf. also B. jn-gnr. 

Hair, house. Ks. gara. Note again the disaspiration of II. 
ghar. In old Paisacl Prakrit g may become k. 

Kan, ear. Ks. kan. The Hindi word is kan, not ka>i. 

Kdni, hen, chicken. S. kankoro-co, cock; B. kur or kunr, 
chicken. B. kakak, a fowl. 

Kdtsi, scissors. Surely this is the Pisfica root kat, H. kdf, cut, 
and has nothing to do with gaita-hi. 
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Kel, play. Not H. hil, but 4/ Ichil, to play, sport. 

Kin, count. Rightly compared with II. fjin-nd, but note the 
old PaisacI hardening of </ to k. 

Kil, cheese. B. kil-Cir, cheese. 

Kin, buy. S. \/krin. Of. Hindi A,7 'h-/u?, Skr. krindrni. 

Ktnlo, tired. Skr. kslna, II. khln. 

KCtr, beat. M. ^ kod, kof. 

Kitti, she, lester, he, lende, they. The I of the third person 
appears as K. ele-drus, they, V. es-k, he. Cf. Mfiwci Bhil., 
ild, he (connected with Pisfica). 

Kaeho, fish. B. inatsa. 

Mdtto, drunk. Ks. mat". 

Ki'tt, face. M. mn. 

Kav, name Ks. nav. 

Kei'ijo, new. Ks. nav". 

NOko, own. ? II. (dialectic) {ap)nika. 

Pad, brother. Cf. G. hlaia, P. lad, with Paisfici hardening of 
b to }}. 

Pander, shut. II. handh-nd. Cf. the old Pisiica change of 
h to }), and the disaspiration of dh. 

Panjer, tist.=Pers. panja. 

Pen, say = Skr. bhan. Note disaspiration and change of b to 

Pijf/ijer, break =Skr. bhagaa. Note ditto, ditto. 

Punsi-rdn, fishing-rod. Note (if this be a genuine word) hard- 
ening of b in H. bans't. 

Pdf, blood. Nothing to do with zdt. It is Ks. rat. Cf. Skr. 
rakta. 

Pik, side, direction. = Skr. dlS, dik. Change of initial d to r 
not uncommon. 

Pdklo, a boy. Cf. Gujarati dikro. Same remarks apply; deri- 
vation from larkd is very doubtful. 

Shake, rice. B. shall. Nothing to do with II. rhdical. It is 
the Skr. sdli. 

Shell, cry out. Cf. II. chilldnd. 

Sherro, head. Ks. sher. 

Shtor, four. B. sto. W. std. S. corr. Tocharish, shear.' 


' See SiEG & SlEGLiNG, Tocharisch, die Sprache der Indoskythen. In 
Sitzungsberichte der K. Preussischen Akadernie der Wissenschaften, 
xxxix (1908), 924. 
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Saster, iron. Ks. khistar. 

Savo, who, .so, what. Cf . Gujarati so, what ? Nothing to do 
withyo. 

Savvi, asava, to laugli. Ks. ^ as. 

Sig, quick. Note the disaspiration of <jh. 

Tatto, hot. Ks. tat“. 

Trash. II. trus. 

Till, hold. Ks. \/ till, hold u]>. 

Tiiv, smoke. If this is H. Jhiiit, note the disaspiration and 
hardening of the d. Modern Ks. has duh. 

Wast, hand. Not Pers. dest, but Skr. hasta. Hence K. hast, 
G. hast, and so on. 



Harvest Festivals of the Land Dyaks . — By Mrs. Samuel 
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Introdiirtion. 

Religious ceremonies, because tliey are growths and not inven- 
tions, gather to themselves elements of deep significance from 
many sides of life, absorbing a little here, a little there, assimi- 
lating the new to the old, converting incongruities into a single 
unit, with character all its owm. The Land Dyak harvest festi- 
vals are to the Dyaks themselves customs with a single meaning, 
handed down, like all good things, from their ancestors. The 
careful analyst may find them more like a new-world city, whose 
component elements have come from many sources. 

The harvest celebration consists of three parts, or one might 
better say, of three separate feasts, one held at the gathering of 
first fruits, one in the middle of harvest, and the last after the 
season’s crop is stored. These rise in an ascending scale of 
importance to the final climax. Considered more broadly, they 
are seen to be only the culmination of a series of similar feasts 
held at intervals throughout the whole process of farming. So 
closely connected are all the farming ceremonials that it is impos- 
sible to understand the distinctively harvest festivals without 
considering at the same time the preceding rites. 

My purpose is to construct, from comparison of numerous 
fragmentary notices, a summary of the religious ceremonies of 
the Laud Dyaks directly concerned with care of farms, and to 
point out some of the elements in these which have an obvious 
origin in a present or past condition of their life. 

I. 

Local Factors Determining Agricultural Life. 

A necessary preliminary to any such account of the agricul- 
tural festivals is a brief description of the Dyak process of culti- 
vation and the causes that gave rise to it. Starting with the 
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desire to explain religious customs, I have been driven back and 
back to an inquiry into tbe island’s geology. For with tbe 
exception of a few breaks due to tbe intercurrence of external 
influences, tbe causal series runs much like an old Mother Goose 
rhyme. Geological forces made the soil, the soil produced the 
crops, the crops determined the method of farming, the method 
of farming demanded fixed social conditions and the social con- 
ditions shaped the ritual. It would carry me beyond the limits 
of this paper to go into a study of these broad primary founda- 
tions. But they demand at least a passing comment. 

1. Physical conditions. The country of the Land Dyaks is 
the northwestern extremity of the Island of Borneo. Here the 
mountain range which forms the boundary between Sarawak and 
the southern mass of the island belonging to the Dutch 
approaches nearer to the sea than it does in its eastern portion, 
and runs almost parallel with the Sarawak coast line. The Land 
Dyaks live in the foothills of this range and in the valleys of the 
four rivers flowing from it through the western corner of Sara- 
wak. In the more mountainous part their country consists of 
alternate valleys and heights, varying from low rounded hills to 
peaks of several thousand feet, the whole covered with dense 
jungle. Hearer the sea it spreads out into jungle-covered 
alluvial plains dotted with isolated mountains and hills, which 
rise abruptly out of the flat country.^ The plains were formed 
by centuries of crumbling of the interior sandstone and granite 
mountains; the lonely hills were once rocky islets, which in 
course of time have been completely surrounded by detritus 
deposited by the mountain streams." 

Both the mountain valleys and coast plains afford excellent 
soil for rice-culture when stripped of their jungle. Well watered 

'A. C. Haddon, Head Hiinteis, Blaek, White, and Brou-n, pp. 286, 
314-31.5; Sir Hugh Low, Saiaicak, its Inhahitants and Productions, 
pp. 29. 291-297, 351-3.52; Mundy, Xarratire of Events in Borneo, ii, 
p. 38.5; Sir Jame.s Brooke, in JIundy, i, pp. 193-195, 220, 300, 325, 335- 
336; ibid, in Keppel, Expedition to Borneo of TI. il. S. Dido (American 
edition of 1846), pp. 11-29, 90, 144, and 330; Sir Spencer St..TDhn, Life 
in the Forests of the Far East, i, pp. 26 and 139. 

“ G. A. F. Molengraaf, Borneo Expedition. Geological Explorations 
in Central Borneo (English revised edition by G. J. Hinde, 1902), 
pp. 444 ff. 
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by streams and by daily showers, and with tropical suns to bring 
the grain to quick maturity, the country can easily yield a rich 
harvest every six months." 

2. The method of cultivation. How the Land Dyaks came into 
this region, what experience and traditions they brought with 
them, are problems that belong to the nebulous regions of specu- 
lative ethnology.^ Xothing is certain enough to take for 
granted; and any discussion of probabilities would carry me 
far bejmnd reasonable limits. I shall therefore, without forget- 
ting that at any point of our investigation we may come upon 
facts whose explanation lies in a former habitat, consider only 
the influences of the present environment and the known contacts 
with outside peoples. 

The Dyaks’ own traditions point to a comparatively recent 
migration into the part of the country I have described, from 
some region not far distant. The chosen spots for settling would 
naturally be along the rivers, for more fertile fields and also 
because of the facilities for transportation. This latter is no 
slight consideration in a country without beasts of burden, and 
where the human carriers must traverse so-called “paths’’ con- 
sisting merely of single logs placed end to end over swamps and 
ravines; and with the extensive method by which farming is 
carried on in Borneo, many farms must be at a great distance 
from the village. Had the Land Dyaks been left to themselves 
in this fertile country, probably those tribes living below the 
point where the mountain streams become navigable rivers would 
have built longhouses along the banks, as did the Sea Dyaks. 
But they had the misfortune to be easy of access to predatory 
neighbours and were forced to choose the isolated hill as a village 

* Houghton, Meinoii s of the Antln unoloriical Sock tii, ili, p. 19.), quoted 
by Roth, Xatires of HaniiraJ:. i, p. 60; St..Tohn, i. p. -29; Low, p. 225: 
Keppel, p. 3.31 ; Hunt, in ibid., p. 3SS. 

* Even their presence, in Borneo is not perfectly understood. It is 
supposed by some writers tliat they are aboriginal, by otliers that they 
came from Java directly, by others from Anaio., by others fioin Java 
via the Malay Penin.sula. Cf. W. H. Furne.ss. .1 Sketch of Folk Love in 
Borneo, p. 4; (4. W. Earl, The Eastern Seas. pp. 239-240. 258, 275-276: 
St.John, ii, p. 3.34: i, p. 8; Fred. Boyle. Ailrenturr.s anwnii the Djiaks 
of Borneo, pp. 28 and 252; Chalmers in Grant’s Tour, quoted by Roth, 
ii, p. 277 ; Low, p. 93 flf. ; Haddon, p. 322. 
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site, even -when this happened to he some seven or eight miles 
back from a river. ^ From this eminence men, ■women, and chil- 
dren descend daily during the farming season to -work on the 
farm lands at its base, or paddle up river to the more distant 
fields. 

Land once cleared for planting is quickly overgro'wn in tropical 
Borneo. And each season the first farming operation consists of 
clearing the jungle. This is done hj' cutting through the largest 
trees, ■which in falling tear the smaller ones 'nuth them. The 
fallen forest is then set on fire for the double purpose of clearing 
a^way the debris and fertilizing the soil. Planting the carefully 
cherished seed is the next stage, and then follow trying months 
of constant weeding and watching to guard against blight and 
■ward off destructive animals, work which falls largely to the 
share of the women. When the padi is ripe the entire village 
turns out again for several weeks’ strenuous labor of harvesting, 
and a joyful carrying home and storing of the grain.” 

IT. 

The Agricultural Feasts. 

1. Their connection with the season. The whole labor of 
farming is for the, Dyaks no mere prosaic routine, but a super- 
naturally protected process with constant festal interruptions. 
Before they begin clearing the land, a preliminary rite of taking 
omens divinely determines the location of the farm, which, OAving 
to their habit of alloAving land to lie falloAv between crops, is 
never the same tAvo years in succession. A religious feast is held 
in the midst of the work of cutting the jungle, preparatory to 
planting, and another Avhen the fallen forest is set on fire. A 
third feast blesses the seed. Then follow seA’eral uneventful 
months while the rice is maturing. During this time no general 
celebrations occur. But individual families perform lesser rites ; 
if any accident happens to the farm, if they haA^e bad dreams, 
if a tree falls across the field path, in case of sickness or acci- 

Loaa', pp. 278-279. 28.'>-287. 

“Ibid., pp. 22.5-232, 317,; Brooke in Keppel. pp. 144-146; Grant, p. 31, 
quoted by Rotb. i, p. 400; Wallace, i, p. 110. quoted ibid., i, p. 407; 
Brooke Loav. ilS. notes, quoted ibid., p. 403. 

“Padi” is the general term for the unhusked rice. 
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dental death, and when the government riee-tax is paidd The 
next tribal function is the gathering of first fruits when the grain 
is ripe. It is followed in a couple of Avecks by the mid-harvest 
festh^al, AA’liich interripits the Avork of reaping. The final great- 
est feast of the year celebrates the completion of the whole 
process. Each tribal ceremony marks a distinct stage in the 
agricultural Avork. 

2. Common characteristics. There is a curious similarity in 
these rites. They all consist of a putting aside of ordinary 
occupations, the inhabitants of a A'illage remaining indoors, eat- 
ing scantily, and receiA'ing no visitors ; of beating of gongs and 
drums ; of erecting an altar on Avhich are placed choice offerings 
to the spirits; of killing a fowl or pig; and finally of ending the 
taboo by eating the slain animals, and great merrymaking. 

The principal difference is in the length of the taboo and the 
number of animals killed. From the one day interdict and sacri- 
fice of a single foAvl at jungle cutting and jungle burning, as also 
on the occasion of family offerings, the amount of time and 
number of victims required increase Avith the groAving importance 
of the feasts, to tAA'o days’ and nights’ taboo, Avith several fowls 
killed, at the gathering of first fruits; four days, with sacrifice 
of pigs as well as fowls, at mid-harvest ; finally, to eight or eA^en 
sixteen days’ taboo, with slaughter of many pigs and foAvls, at 
the end of the season.'' 


III. 

Practical Reasons for the Feasts. 

If AA-e ask why religious celebrations should be held on the 
occasions the Dyaks haA-e chosen, the reason for each is not far to 
seek. 

1. Xeed of propitious iceather. At jungle cutting and AA-hcn 
the ground is burnt over and the seed planted, the Dyaks feel 
themselves peculiarly dependent upon the action of unseen 

'There is also a feast held at some time during the season, — I haA'e 
been unable to find the exact time. — wliicb secures as a necessary 
preparation for it. the jiutting in order of patti.s around the village, and 
leading to the farms. Cf. below, note 51. 

* St. .John, i. pp. IS.A. 191)-1!)S. •20:5: Chalmers in (trant'.s Tour, quoted 
by Eoth. i, pp. 401. 412. 414: Low. pp. 251. 254, 262. 
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forces. Wet weather at tlie beginning of this process would 
indefinitely delay preparing the farms. But as soon as the seed 
is actually planted plentiful rains are desired. The time has 
been chosen by the elders of the tribe so as to take advantage of 
the end of the dry season for burning, the beginning of the wet 
for planting. But the weather is not entirely calculable; and 
the evil spirits who take a malicious delight in sending storms at 
the wrong time must be appeased. 

2. Local accidents. The lesser celebrations during the growth 
of the rice are simply to ward off the attacks of spirits who bring 
disaster. It seems curious that the government rice-tax should 
be regarded as one of the disastrous accidents of farming. But 
under Malay rule it was, to say the least, a misfortune. The 
custom of Malay officials was to collect revenue by sending boats 
to take the Dyaks’ rice in nominal excliauge for goods not worth 
one tenth its value, and usually things the Dyaks did not want. 
If any tribe objected to this bargain the women and children 
were carried off into slavery. Sir Spencer St.John, who describes 
this religious ceremony, wrote from observations made about 
1855, only a few years after the cession of this part of the country 
to Kajah Brooke; and he is probably referring to a custom insti- 
tuted during Malay control, and kept alive by dread of traders 
of that nation who continued to drive their oppressive bargains 
wherever the Rajah was unable at the time to protect his 
weakened subjects.** 

3. Survival of historic utility/. While the planting feast, like 
the sacrifice at jungle cutting, may be partially accounted for as 
an offering and prayer for rain, the accompanying rite of bless- 
ing the seed, performed by the priestesses, and the solemn plant- 
ing of a few sacred grains called the “soul of the rice,” must be 
considered in connection with a ceremony at the mid-harvest and 
final feasts, in which the season before this “soul” has been 
secured from the crop. On these two occasions there is a wild 
dance of gaily-dressed priests and priestesses, carrying mystic 
symbols, and they whirl about the room to the accompaniment 
of drums and gongs. At last the high priest springs on the altar 
and shakes the corner-post. Small stones, bunches of hair, and 

“Low, p. 247; Brooke in JIundy. i. p. 188; St.John, i. p. 198; 
Keppel, p. 339 fif. 
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grains of rice fall at the feet of the dancers. These grains are 
the soul, and are carefully kept to be planted with the seed next 
year. On this, they think, depends the life and health of the 
crop, for nothing can live without a soul.^® 

I should like to olfer a tentative suggestion as to the possible 
origin of this custom, from a study of Dyak conditions. It 
cannot be more than tentative with the meagre historical 
information available. 

Dyak tradition affirms that they have become settled rice- 
planters only in recent times. At some time before they came 
to their present habitat, they were wandering jungle folk, like 
the savages still to be found at the headwaters of most Borneo 
rivers, living by hunting and trapping and the wild fruits and 
edible roots of the forest. Then someone, a demigod they say— 
probably some Malays or Javans — taught them to cut and burn 
and plant.^^ 

Xow the first lesson of a people just beginning agriculture is 
to refrain from eating all the crop, in order to save a little for 
seed. Long custom and the experienced advantages of prudence 
are not present to aid their restraint. But religious authority 
appeals to them. It becomes a duty commanded by the gods to 
preserve seed-grain and bury it in the fields with prayer and 
ritual the next year. The duty is taught in the most impressive 
way, ceremonially. As such people advanced in agricultural 


“ Cf. accounts by St..Jolm and Chalmers noted above, also St.John, 
i, p. 187; Roth, i, p. 263; Brooke in Keppel, p. 194. Mr. F. B. Jevons 
{Introduction to the History of Itcliyion. eh. x) -ays that totcmi-ni 
taught these savages the lesson of abstinence from eating the flesh of 
cattle and all the wheat, and this made an increase of herds and crops. 
The principle implied in this .statement, that necessarv’ foresight was 
securerl religiously, is e.xaetly the line on which I have conjectured the 
growth of the Land Dyak ceremony. It will be seen, however, merely 
from this case of the Land Dyaks, that Mr. Jevons’s sweeping general- 
ization on totemism will have to be somewhat modified. There is 
nothing, so far as I can see, approaching a elan totem in the Dyaks' 
idea of the rice, nor, indeed, of any of the .several deities connected with 
harvest. It is just such difficulties that call for further intensive 
studies of the conditions of individual peoples as a basis for general 
comparative theories. 

For a discussion of this legend of the origin of rice-culture, cf. article 
by the present writer in this Joubnal, vol. xxvi, part one. 
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experience to tlie present position of the Land Dyaks, keeping 
the grain for planting would be a matter of course, no longer 
needing ritual persuasion. So that in the present transmuted 
ceremony not all the seed but only a few grains, called the soul 
of the rice, are religiously preserved and prayerfully planted. 

4. Triial reasons for the rite of first fruits. The offering of 
first fruits to the god of harvest seems almost too commonplace 
to need any explanation. But perhaps it may not be amiss to 
point out one or two of its beneficial results to the Land Dyaks. 

It serves, in the first place, to emphasize the community ideal. 
Xo man may touch his own harvest till the priestesses have 
gathered bunches of grain from all the fields, and the common 
feast of the whole village has been held. After this is over they 
may repair the bamboo platforms on which the rice is trodden 
out and set about the work of reaping. 

The simultaneous harvesting thus secured has also its practical 
advantages. By this means the men, whose field work is not 
needed between the time of felling the .pingle and reaping, are all 
left free at the same time to organize jungle expeditions. 

Timely ripening of all fields has been secured by a simul- 
taneous planting. The laggards and indolent are kept up to this 
by a strict taboo which forbids a man to eat new rice under any 
circumstances until his own be ripe. Sir Htxgh Low says that 
this custom “was doubtless intended in its original institution to 
prevent the prevalence of indolence. . . . Could they eat the 

new rice, many of them would perhaps, from idleness, delay the 
preparing of their farms, hoping to borrow, and thus become 
indebted to their more industrious neighbors ; but with this 
curious but useful practice before them, they all plant at one 
time . . . and can only become indebted toward the end of 
the season.”^" 

5. Rest and reaction. The mid-harvest festival, Chalmers 
aptly suggests, gives an interval of rest in the hard labor of har- 
vesting. The prospect of feasting and drinking and excitement 


For description of hunting, birds’ nest and bees’ wax gathering cf. 
Low, pp. .’514-316: ftrant. quoted by Roth, i, p. 428; St.John, i, pp. 224- 
229 : of the war path — Brooke in Keppel, pp, 190-192 ; ibid., in Mundy, 
i, p. 331. 

'■'Low, p. 302, 
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gives added zest to their early ivork; and the religious enthusiasm 
aroused stirs them to further efforts. 

That the greatest of the farming festivals should celebrate the 
completion of the season seems fitting. It is the normal reaction 
to merriment and lavishness, when the strain of toil and fru- 
gality is suddenly released. This is the end of labor ; the other 
feasts vere only intervals. 

But the Dyak theory of an occasion is not apt to correspond to 
its real cause. The interpretation of this “Xyishupen” is con- 
nected with their whole conception of the spirit world and its 
relation to their well-being. Sickness and ill-luck, they think, 
come to men and crops from the onslaught of evil spirits, and 
may be warded off by the application of charms, or by religioxis 
ceremonies, known from this connection as doctorings. The 
annual harvest home gave an excellent opportunity for a periodic 
preventive, and is regarded as a general doctoring to secure 
supernatural protection to men and fields. 

To sum up the occasions for the agricultural feasts — they 
occur when special requisites of weather or threatening of disas- 
ter make the people feel a need of supernatural aid. or when some 
practical purpose may be served by a temporary suspension of 
labor and a communal gathering. 

IT. 

Dyal: Feasts in General. 

1. Harvest festivals fully understood only in connection with 
other feasts. The reasons I have given seem to me to account 
sufficiently for the timing of the agricultural celebrations. For 
the existence among the Dyaks of religious feasts as such, we 
must look farther than the exigencies of the farming process. 
For not only are the three harvest celebrations similar in many 
respects to the lesser ceremonies that precede them, but in general 
character all are like numerous other feasts that have nothing 
to do with planting and reaping. 

Ceremonies of supernatural import are coextensive with their 
jollifications and great social gatherings. Or rather we may say 
that every assemblage for unusual eating and drinking and 
pleasurable excitement has been given a religious significance. 
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2. Feast and fast — its use. Dyak economy, in many respects 
not unlike civilized economy, consists in doing ■witkout for a 
longer or shorter period and then indulging to one’s heart’s con- 
tent. It is one way, and for undisciplined people a very effective 
way, of preserving the food supply. It also serves a more round- 
about economic purpose, particularly as regards drinking, by 
keeping them between -whiles efficient for labor. They ordinarily 
refrain altogether from their favorite intoxicant and are com- 
pensated for this restraint by plentiful indulgence at feasts. 
Shall we blame the feasts as cultivating a love for arrack or is 
it truer to see in them the prospective pleasure which gives the 
childlike Dyaks sufficient self-control for the intermediate 
temperance 

3. Education in ideals. Given the alternate feasting and fast- 
ing, which may or may not in itself have been regarded as a duty 
to the gods, the spiritual meaning which has become attached to 
the feasts makes them unconsciously serve a purpose which we 
are inclined to regard as a product of our most recent activities, — 
the purpose of general religious education. For not even in the 
jungle does the individual develop spontaneously the attitude of 
mind and conduct which has grown out of the community’s 
experience and crystalized in generations of tradition. The 
various feasts impress upon the Dyak’s mind his tribal ideals. 
Occurring generally as a reaction after a period of strain or dis- 
tress, every merrymaking is given a religious interpretation 
according to the occasion.^® 

When the successful warriors return, the celebration takes the 
character of worship of the trophy heads, and the gods of war; 
the ritual during the farming season is addressed to the gods of 
harvest; when a man dies, the feast which ends the mourning 
taboo emphasises their ideas of life and death, and the necessity 

Grant, p. 19, and Denison, p. 45, quoted by Roth, i, p. 392 ; St.John, 
i, pp. 219, 230. 

Sir Hugh Low (p. 253) says that “the Dyaks, excepting on festival 
occasions, pay but little attention to their divinities,'’ but that they are 
often in dread of the malignant spirits. The worship of evil spirits is 
a deep-rooted pre-agrioultural cult, which the Land Dyaks have by no 
means abandoned. If the new and higher gods are forgotten between 
festivals in their honour, there is so much the more need for periodic 
celebrations to keep them in mind. 
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of living well to secure future happiness ; the feast for the new- 
boi-n child, the interrelation of all members of the tribe, and also 
the influence over their lives of the unseen spirits ; the celebration 
at housebuilding, once more the community life and devotion to 
the community gods; the feast at inauguration of a chief, the 
responsibilities of leadership on the one side, of loyal devotion on 
the otherd“ 

Thus the feasts keep in mind the traditional religious attitude. 
There is among the Dyaks no literature, no pulpit, no school. 
Their training in the national faith is by the kindergarten method 
of festal object lesson. 

One can hardly fail to see its result who stops for a moment 
to consider the emotional power of ritual. Stirring the imagina- 
tion and the will, it impresses an idea as no amount of rational 
reiteration could do. 

So much for the agricultural feasts in general. They have a 
direct practical side of economy, and of timing so as to be 
advantageous to the system of farming; and a moral effect 
which has an ultimate practical influence. If we analyse more 
closely the component factors of each ceremony it will not be 
difficult to find in these, too, besides a mere symbolic picturing 
of tribal life, an assistance to immediate material utility as well 
as the more subtle benefit of implanting ideals. I shall attempt 
to trace these influences in each of the characteristic elements of 
the agricultural feasts, — the taboo, the animal sacrifice, the invo- 
cation to the gods, the personnel of the participants, and the 
ritual symbolism. 


Y. 

The Festal Taboo. 

1. Its association with a general scheme of prohibitions. An 
inseparable adjunct of every feast is the taboo. It varies little 
in character on the several occasions, as we have seen, but greatly 
in extent. This taboo at feast time is one of the most interesting 
usages with which we have to deal. Its theory and sanction reach 


“Boyle, p. 211: St.John, i, pp. 170, 175. 181, 196, 197; Keppel, 
p. 233: Brooke in Keppel, pp. 189, 191, 194; Brooke in Jlundy, i, 
pp. 199, 201, 204; Low, pp. 254, 263. 
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out into the entire scheme of Dvak belief. Its consequences 
involve the whole social order. As the agricultural feasts could 
not be explained with reference only to the events they marked, 
but were found to be fundamentally the same as the feasts of 
birth, death, and war, merely timed and given character by the 
occasion ; so the farming taboos are but part of a complex system 
of prohibitions covering many spheres of activity. 

Under the generic name of taboo, convention has chosen to class 
all the prohibitions in primitive religion whose transgression 
brings instant, automatic punishment. So that whatever may 
have been the original Poljmesian meaning of the word, tabooed 
has come to be in common parlance a strong term for prohibited. 
The use of the Borneo equivalent, “pamali,” or in the Land 
Dyak speech, “porich,” covers a multitude of negative commands, 
and is therefore fairly well represented by the common sense of 
the word taboo. 

IS^aturally many sorts of things are religiously interdicted. 
There is the taboo on certain wild animals, Avhich is in Borneo, 
as has been shown for many other people, an evident game law; 
there is the taboo on fruit trees, which sanctions private property 
by bringing swift disaster on anyone other than the owner who 
touches them; there is the taboo on warlike dances in time of 
peace, a wise provision among this excitable people for following 
the maxim about sleeping dogs ; and a taboo on consanguineous 
marriage, which upholds the social order by threats of immediate 
disaster. Of wide application is this system of preventives, a 
simple and ethcient means of securing law and order.’’ 

Extremely effective, one would say, if you can get the people 
to believe in it. It may occur to some to question how this desir- 
able end is secured. Lang meets the question by saying that the 
results of breaking the taboo accord with fancied experience, 
not with real. He gives childlike people the credit they deserve 
for constructive imagination. And this helps to account for the 
many absurd taboos, unmeaning to us at least, which are gravely 
given equal weight with progressive, socializing laws. Lang 
further shows that the supernatural effect of taboo is often 
actually brought about by suggestion. A man who finds he has 

'‘Brooke in Keppel, p. 146; DenUoii, pp. 14. 18. quoted l)y Roth, i, 
pp. 388, 38!): St.John, i. pp. 206, 209. 223: Low. pp. 266. 300; Boyle. 

p. 211. 
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committed the awful deed Avhieh brings death, succumbs to sheer 
fright. Instances of this sort are well authenticated. 

Accepting all this, I should like to offer a further hint. One 
does not need to produce hypnotically most of the disasters the 
Oyaks attribute to the infringement of taboos. Crops fail, houses 
burn, sickness comes ; of course because someone broke the taboo. 
Let a wise old man of the Dy^aks but point out the connection 
between transgression and penalty, and the evidence of fact is 
irrefutable. 

The taboo in general, then, is a religious means of securing 
social utility, a warning against doing certain unadvisable things 
lest dire results follow. The festal taboo is also of this nature, 
though perhaps less obviously than some others. 

2. The tahoo at feast time consists, not a,s the others we have 
been considering of prohibitions of things always wrong, but of 
temporary interdict of daily duties. The festal taboo sets apart 
from one to sixteen days for religious observances, and makes the 
feast of many times the effectiveness it would have if it were a 
mere accompaniment of ordinary doings. Indeed this cessation 
of labor is indispensable if the whole village is to join in the 
long, elaborate ritual. Change of occupation thus heightens the 
sacredness of the feast, and also gives leisure for its enjoyment. 
The closed house, moreover, secures the presence of every member 
of the tribe, and secures freedom from outside intrusion, a Avise 
provision to keep the Avealth of the tribe from being displayed 
to raiders. 

Some of the agricultural taboos haA'o incidentally special 
advantages, as that which closes the farms for a feAv days after 
planting and gh'es the seed a start before being trampled on.^'^ 
And again, the cessation of labor in the midst of harvesting 
proA’ides for a needed rest. The Dyaks are reported to be good 
Avorkers by fits and starts. If aac wisb to go further in our search 
for causes, we might find that this characteristic had something 
to do with all the labor taboos. A single religious fact, analysed 
to the bottom, often reA*eals as many causes as a simple action 
sometimes has reinforcing inotiA'es. It is not at all improbable 
that the Dyak leaders instiuctiA’ely regitlated the inherent ten- 
dencies to drop AA'ork and celebrate at any moment, by making 
idleness a periodic religious duty. 


“Low, p. 2G2. 
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VI. 

Animal Sacrifice at the Harvest Feasts. 

1. A normal instance. Associated with every occasion when a 
taboo is declared is the custom of religiously killing and eating 
an animal. The sacrificial animals of the Dyaks, in common 
with all the settled tribes of this part of Borneo, are fowls and 
domestic pigs. These, as we have seen, are killed and eaten at all 
the harvest feasts. Each worshipper partakes of some of the 
fiesh, a small portion is placed on the altar as the share of the 
spirits invoked, and the blood is sprinkled over the participants. 
In all three respects this is a perfectly normal instance of animal 
sacrifice. It may he interesting to see how this case, in which 
we know fairly exactly the conditions and customs of the people, 
fits into one or two current theories on the subject of animal 
sacrifice. 

2. Dyah sacrifice cannot he explained hy totemistic theories 
or as a survival of a hunting or herding stage. According to 
Jevons, the sacred animal is killed because blood is regarded as 
the seat of life, and therefore when the presence of the superna- 
tural totem ally is needed its blood must be shed.^® Apart from 
any objections one may have to the logic of this theory, it 
evidently does not apply to the custom of the Dyaks. For 
neither their fowls nor their pigs, though they have some super- 
natural powers, have the characteristic attributes of totem gods. 
They are neither individual nor tribal tutelary spirits, the tribe 
is not supposed to be descended from them, or even allied to them 
in friendly agreement. Hor in this instance is the presence of 
the victim’s spirit secured by shedding its blood. On the con- 
trary, a Kenyah address to the sacrificial animal shows the belief 
that killing the pig sends its spirit away to take messages to the 
higher gods."” 

” Jevons, Introduction to the History of Religion, ch. xi. 

‘‘It is probable that Balli Penyalong is never addressed without the 
slaughter of one or more pigs, and also that no domestic pig is ever 
slaughtered without being charged beforehand with some message of 
prayer to Balli Penyalong which its spirit may carry up to him.” Hose 
and McDougall, .Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1901, p. 181. 
Balli Penyalong is the Supreme Being of the Kenyahs, ibid., p. 174; cf. 
also William Furness, Home Life of the Head Hunters, p. 40, 
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Jerons asserts (inconsistently, I think, with the examples he 
has given) that animal sacrifice dates from the pastoral stage 
and does not go hack to the hunting stage. Tiele, however, 
thinks it characteristic of both these periods. He says that the 
earliest sacrifice would be animal if “the earliest race of men 
were hunters and herdsmen, and not tillers of the soil, whose 
offerings to their gods would consist of the first fruits of their 
field, flowers, and other produce.” 

Contrary to Tide’s theory, in Borneo it is just the tillers of the 
soil who do sacrifice animals. iSTone of the tribes have had any 
experience of herding, an occupation impossible in the jungle. 
All, it is true, are to some extent hunters at the present time ; and 
there is strong reason for believing that the tribes now settled in 
agricultural communities were once, like their kinsmen of the 
inner forests, almost entirely dependent upon spear and blow- 
pipe. It might be surmised that the agriculturists’ animal 
sacrifice was a survival of this hunting stage. In that case we 
should expect to find it much in evidence among the wild forest 
people who have not developed further. These people have in 
their religion much in common with the agricultural tribes. But 
in no account of them have I been able to find the slightest trace 
of animal sacrifice. Apparently in Borneo it is not until animals 
have been domesticated that they are used as sacrificial victims.-- 

3. The sacrifice is a means of economizing a limited supply of 
domestic animals. In discussing the sacrifice of domestic 
animals, Eobertson Smith says that they were the luxury, or 
famine food, not only of the agricultural Semites, but also among 

Jevons, ch. xii; Tiele, Elements of the Science of Rclifjion, ii, p. 144. 

One of the chief occasions of animal sacrifice among the agricultural 
tribes is in case of illness, when the waving anil killing of a chicken, or 
slaughter of a pig, is regarded as one of the essential elements of the 
ceremonial cure. It is noticeable that in Haddon’s account of a medi- 
cine-man cure among the Punans, forest people of the interior of the 
Kayan country, while many symliolic actions are described very similar 
to parts of the ‘’cures” of more advanced tribes, there is a striking 
absence of any mention of a slain animal. Haddon would hardly have 
omitted this had it been part of the rite (pp. 366-o67). 

The only sacrifice of which I have an account among the wandering 
tribes is the offering of an ornament to the spirit of a newly-entered 
river. Furness, Folk-Lore, p. 2.5. 
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tile earlier nomadic Arabs.-^ And in another place, that the 
sanctity of domestic ainmals must generally be referred to the 
earliest nomadic times.-* To nomadic, that is herding, times 
their sanctity cannot be referred in Borneo, where such times 
never existed. But I believe that the same cause which made the 
herd sacred to the nomads, (a reason that Dr. Smith implied in 
the passage I referred to, but has not fully developed,) the social 
economy which provided for the preservation of the herd by 
restricting slaughter to solemn and festal occasions, also accounts 
for the sanctity and sacrifice of Borneo fowls and pigs. 

The wild pigs are apparently killed by the Dyaks unrestrictedly 
whenever they can find them. All over Borneo they are reported 
to be plentiful. And there is little need of conomy in this respect. 

The domestic pigs, foreigners declare, can hardly be discrimi- 
nated from the wild; but the Dyaks value them highly. They 
keep them under their houses and take pains to feed them. 
St.John says that they “have a sort of respect” for them, and 
that an English gentleman was once in disgrace for allowing his 
dogs to hunt one that was wandering about the fruit groves, one 
that he took to be a wild pig. At time of harvest they take their 
pigs out to the farms and pen them under the houses there, “that 
they may with their owners partake of the plenty of the joyous 
season.” Then at the harvest feasts, as on all important occa- 
sions, a pig is killed with great solemnity and ceremony.-^ 

The supply of domestic pigs is restricted; and doubtless the 
high value set upon them in itself gave an impetus to the venera- 
tion. Still more effective is the need for frugality which must 
be religiously supported in a community of thoughtless folk. 

The explanation of restricted supply may not seem to apply to 
the sacrifice of fowls, which are reported to be plentiful every- 
where. In fact, perhaps not, but in principle it does. The value 
of abstinence is not to be measured by numbers alone, but by any 
effective motive for saving. And in this case it is not fear of 
extermination that makes it advisable to kill sparingly, but the 
greater advantages the Dyaks can get by selling their fowls to 
the Malays than by eating them themselves. According to Sir 

-’The Relif/ion of the Soiiites. pp. •222-223. 

'-'Ibid., p. 311. 

St..Johii, ii, p. 250. and i. p. 185: Low. p. 309. 
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Hugh Low,-“ “Fowls are jilentiful, hut lu-eserved more for sale 
to the Malays than for the use of the families who rear them.” 
It is because they are sacred, the Dyaks say, that they do not eat 
them."' But it is a sort of sacreduess that does not prevent their 
selling them. Indeed, I think it is the result of the selling. 

From their restricted killing, the fowls as well as pigs have 
become indissolubly associated with religious rites. A part of 
the ritual of sacrifice is to wave them and thus secure some mystic 
benefit. When a small portion of boiled fowl is given to every- 
one at the feast, it brings good luck and security from sickness to 
all the recipients. A chief told Denison that without the distri- 
bution of boiled fowl he wordd not have dared to order the gongs 
to be beaten, for this was the part of the rite that made all the 
rest effective.-* They have come to consider fowls as especially 
created for purposes of sacrifice, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing Sea Dyak address to the victim-*-'; since the Sea Dyaks 
have the same customs as the Land Dyaks in sacrifice of fowls, 
this may be fairly regarded as representing the feelings of both 
peoples : — 

"Tile speckled fowl for sacrificial waving and cleansing. 

For doctoiing, for rc.sisting. 

Ye fowls enable us to escape the curse muttered unheard:® 

To counteract the omen of the low-voiced deer. 

Hence ye fowK are for having and for offering. 

But will not the bodies of birds sulTice';" 

jMany may he the birds, and many the minas. 

Bodies of hornbills. and boilics of green parrots; 

But all are inelfectual for waving, for offering; 

They are not worth a fowl as hig as the fingers. 

® Low. p. 310. 

^ Low, pp. 265-200. 

-H'f. account of a feast at .Anp. by Denison, cpioted by Roth, i. p. 245; 
also St..John. i, p. 170. 

-’’Translation of a Sea Lhak invocation by Archdeacon Perhain. Jour. 
Straits .isintie Hoc.. Xo. Ifi, 1887, quoted by Roth. i. p. 270. 

Whenever a bad omen is heard a fowl must be killed, and this sacri- 
fice is supposed to avert the predicted evil. 

Flere folloivs a long list of the sacred birds of the jungle, whose 
omen cries are supposed to be messages of encouragement or warning 
from the great spirit. 
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That is the thing for waving and for offering. 

“Ye fowls were ever the seed (for sacrifice) 

From our grandfathers and grandmothers, 

From ancient times from chiefs of old, 

Down to your fathers and mothers. 

Because we give you rice, we breed you. 

We give you food, give you nourishment. 

We hang for you nests, we make for you roosts. 
We make you coops, we make you baskets. 

“Ye are in debt for sugar-cane as long as a pole. 

In debt for plantains, a long bunch, otc."- 


Hence ye fowls are for waving and for offering. 


“Ye fowls scare away sickness, and make it run 
To the opening dawn of the morning 
To the end of the further heavens. 


“So now we have nothing to hurt us, nothing wrong.” 

While the motive of scarcity can hardly be urged for the sanctity 
and sacrifice of fowls, the principle, if my conjecture is right, is 
exactly the same as that which makes for the sparing of the valu- 
able pig. It is a religiously enforced abstinence for the sake of 
greater benefits. The importance of fowls in Dyak economy, 
even considering the selling price, is somewhat less than that of 
pigs. Hence the fowls are used in minor ceremonies, the pigs, 
or both together, in general rejoicings. 

So much for the mere fact of sacrifice,— the killing and eating 
of the sacred animal. It is somewhat stretching the modern 
meaning of the word to call it a sacrifice at all, since only a tiny 
portion of the meat is given up to the gods, and the rest furnishes 
a merry feast. If we were to conform to strict logic rather than 
usage in diction, it might be more appropriate to term the period 
of fasting between occasions the sacrifice. The custom is, how- 
ever, very much of a sacrifice in the etymological sense of the 
term, making sacred. 

4 . Social ’purpose of the sacrifice the same as among totemists 
and herders, to secure comm-unity spirit. We have noted the 
importance attached to giving a small portion of the meat to every- 

’^This stanza is a long description of the various good things fed to 
domestic fowls. 
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one present. There is more in this than mere justice of distribution. 
For the meat is eaten as a sacred morsel, and this, together with 
the touching of each person with the blood, constitutes a magical 
doctoring, eagerly sought by every member of the tribe for the 
immunity to disease it is supposed to insure. The actual result 
of this communal character of the feast is to bind the worship- 
pers closely together in a common experience of divine protec- 
tion. Among a people such as the natives of Borneo, where the- 
custom of blood-brotherhood obtains, the members of the tribe 
touched with the blood of the same sacred animal would have a 
strong feeling of fellowship and mutual obligation. 

In tracing the origin of the Semitic sacrificial feast, Eobertsou 
Smith says that must be considered as having been from the first 
a public feast of clansmen. This is exactly what the farm 
sacrifices of the Land Dyaks are, tribal feasts endowed with 
religious significance. In the case of the Semites, this author 
points out that the act of eating and drinking with a man was a 
symbol and a confirmation of mutual obligations, and that in the 
sacrificial meal the idea was expressed that the god and his wor- 
shippers were commensals.®® The Dyaks of Borneo are only 
less hospitable than the Semites, and hospitality carries with 
them the same obligations. It is not permitted to a Dyak to 
eat with an enemy, unless a reconciliation is desired. And as 
with the Semites, there is in the Dyak sacrament the same idea 
of the god as feasting together with the people. A portion for 
the gods invoked is put on the altar. And it consists not only of 
a bit of the flesh of the sacred animal, but of all the accompani- 
ments eaten by the Dyaks, rice, fruit, and dainties. 

Such feasting together of gods and clansmen when the sacred 
animal is killed is found not only among herders, like the Arabs, 
but among many totemistic hunting clans. 

Why, we may ask, then, is not this form of animal sacriflee 
found among non-agricultural hunters of Borneo?®^ In the first 
place, the jungles are so full of game that periodic restrictions 


“ Pp. 279, 265. 269. 

'**Lo\v speaks several times of the hospitality of the Land Dyaks. Cf. 
pp. 240. 243, 294; for eating together when peace is made with enemies, 
p. 213. Cf. also Roth, i, p. 72. For the Dyak idea of feasting with the 
gods, cf. descriptions referred to above, note S. 
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on killing are hardly necessary. When occasionally the supply 
begins to lessen in one place the hunters simply move on to 
another, for Borneo is not so thickly populated that hostile 
claimants to hunting grounds restrict one another to any great 
extent to limited localities. And in the second place, still more 
important, the small game which they obtain with trap and blow- 
pipe does not require cooperation ; hence they are not organized 
into clans. And clan spirit or the community spirit is one of 
the chief causes and products of sacramental feasts. 

The same need of community spirit that exists among highly 
organized clans of hunters of big game, if lacking among the wan- 
dering tribes of Borneo, is strong in the agricultural communi- 
ties of the Laud Dyaks. Among big game limiters cooperation 
is necessary for the chase ; among the Dyaks the men’s clan must 
be organized for defence of farms and villages. Thus we have in 
both cases from different causes, the coherence of the virile clan. 
The Dyaks have, also, larger than the clan, the cooperative group 
of the entire tribe, men, women, and children, who work together 
on the farms, and these all take part in the feasts. 

Just in so far as the Dyaks have the same conditions and the 
same needs as the totemistic hunting clans and nomadic herders, 
their custom of animal sacrifice is the same. The agricultural 
Land Dyaks have the same reasons for periodic slaughter of 
sacred animals and the social sacramental feast as have hunters 
and herders, viz., the preservation of a limited supply of a certain 
kind of animal food, and the securing of close fellowship and 
loyalty in the tribe. As the Dyak sacrifice, however, is connected 
with farming rites, the conception of the deities in whose honour 
the feast is held is signally different from that of the animal- 
worshipping hunters, or herders. With the latter the animal 
slain is mystically at the same time the god who feasts with them. 
In the Dyak feast higher gods than the sacrec^ animals, the more 
abstract deities who preside over farming, are the spiritual guests. 

YII. 

The Gods Incol'ed. 

A fair impression of the harvest feasts can scarcely bo given 
without a few words about the gods in whose honour they are 

“Furness, p. 175; St..John, i, p. 56. 
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held. But I shall say only enough to show their appropriateness 
to the occasion. For my present purpose is a study of the feasts 
on the side of ritual and custom rather than of mythology. 

The Dyak pantheon is populous. And from the multitudinous 
spirits a few are singled out to be invited to each feast. Certain 
omen birds are invoked at house-building, others before taking a 
journey; at the head-feast following battle the tutelary spirits 
of war are implored to be present, and these same fierce Komang 
and Triu are asked for aid when traps are set in the jungle. 
When the site for the farms is to be chosen, the same birds who 
help fix the location of a new house are consulted. In the 
sacrifices that are made at the farms when accidents occur, it is 
the malignant spirits supposed to have caused the trouble who 
are propitiated with ofierings. 

With the exception of the taking of omens for the farms, and 
the appeasing of malicious demons with small rites, the spirits 
invoked at all the agricultural festivals belong to a higher class 
of deities than those who grace less pacific occasions. They are 
their “more powerful and good spirits,’’ sometimes spoken of as 
the “rajahs of the spiritual world.” The invocation at the three 
harvest feasts mentions particularly the following: the rajahs of 
the sun, moon and stars, the Sultan of Brunei, the English Eajah 
of Sarawak, and the great god Tuppa.'"' 

This Tuppa is the most powerful of the gods, to whom all 
lesser spirits are subordinated. He lives far off in the skv, 
whence he sends rain to make the rice grow, or destructive 
thunder and lightning in his anger. It is he who sends down the 
“soul of the rice.” He has a pure and beneficent nature, and 
looks upon war with horror."' I have discussed more fully else- 
where the attributes of the god Tuppa.’‘- It will be enough to 
note here that he is in general the patron of agricidture. 

The other rajahs invoked are also deities whose concept has 
grown out of the farm life: the Sultan of Brunei, dreaded as a 
supernatural power because of his oj)pressive absorbing of all 

^Eev. William Chalmers, quoted by Roth, i, p. 216: Low, p. 2.51. 

'’"Chalmers in Grant’s Tuur. quoted by Roth, i. pp. 10.5-167; Low, 
pp. 249. 254. 

“ Harvest Gods of the Land Dyaks. .JAOS., vol. xxvi ( first half) , 
pp. 165-17.5. 
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their wealth in grain; the English Rajah, their protector against 
his demands ; and the sun, moon, and stars, reverenced for their 
benefits in ripening the grain and in determining the seasons.®^ 
The feasts are by no means logically deduced from the nature 
of the gods they celebrate. For we have seen that the agricul- 
tural festivals differ only in detail from the celebrations of other 
occasions ; while between the gods of agriculture and the gods 
of the jungle there is a striking contrast. The agricultural feasts 
have grown out of many sides of Dyak life ; but the gods of these 
feasts from only one, — from the experiences of farm life. 

ISTot only are the agricultural patrons a deification of the 
powers of man and nature whose action affects the crops for weal 
or woe; but their character reflects the change in intellectual 
scope and ethical ideals which resulted from the Dyak’s settled 
planting. The planning for a harvest long ahead with the 
adaptation of the forces of growth to their use, led to the idea on 
the part of the Dyaks of more ethereal divine powers, greater and 
farther removed than the jungle spirits; while the necessity of 
cooperation for farming, and of peace for trade, led to ethical 
standards in which hostility was replaced by benevolence. It is 
for these reasons that the gods invoked to the harvest feasts are 
the highest and farthest removed, and are peaceful and beneficent. 

Such a radical change in religious ideals is not effected easily. 
And to this day the Dyaks are on much more intimate terms with 
their evil spirits than with the great gods to whom they “pay but 
little reverence” except at the feasts.''® 

In this passing remark of Sir Hugh Low’s we have a key to 
the relation of deities and ritual. It is not the deities which 
cause the ritual, but the ritual which cultivates the deities. 
When the sacred feast, which grew, as we have seen, from various 
needs', both material and mental, marked a stage in the farming 
season, it was made an occasion for worshipping the new gods of 
agriculture. The invocation, the sacrifice, the prayers to these 
beings proclaimed them to the people. Thus the agricultural 
festivals served to instill the ideals of the new order. Without 
them the old religious habit of fear and ferocity would be hardly 
broken up. The attitude of men to the unseen powers would be 

Chalmers, quoted by Koth, i, p. 216. 

“ Low, p. 253. 
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still tricking malicious spirits or making them prayers and 
offerings to avert their wrath. The new and benevolent deities 
not only reflected, but in turn incited an attitude of good will. 
And while the higher conception of deity had its origin in 
developing conditions, it was fostered, and the social results of 
it were fostered, by the ritual observance. 

VIII. 

The Human Participants. 

1. Formation of the Land Dyak tribe. In treating of the 
social influence of the festal sacrifice, we have noted that all 
present must partake of the flesh. And at the great tribal cele- 
brations, foremost among which are the harvest festivals with 
which we are here concerned, those present include every man, 
woman and child in the village. The feasts are in the truest 
sense of the word communal. And thus they reflect the nature 
of the village group. If we examine more closely the personal 
assignment of various parts of the ritual, this also is found to be 
determined by the tribal organization. 

The nature of the primitive tribe is at present a much mooted 
question. Without going into a discussion of general theories, 
or stopping to bring together comparisons with similar peoples, 
I shall try to give a brief statement of the actual composition of 
the Land Dyak tribe and the patent reasons for its form. 

The word tribe, though used in several senses by writers on 
Borneo, usually denotes the village, that is a, group of from fifty 
to two hundred families living together in the same longhouse, or 
in several houses close together.'*^ 


“ Cf. discussion by the present writer, .JAOS., vol. xxv, 1904, p. 233, 
note. 

The tribal unit among the Land Dyaks almost corresponds with the 
village, though not exactly. There are 21 tribes, living in 29 villages. 
(Chief Resident F. R. 0. Maxwell gives 22 tribes; quoted by Roth. i. 
pp. 3-7.) If we ask more closely just what the tribal unit is. I think 
we shall find it to be the mountain. The Serambo tribe, for instance, 
consists of three villages on the same mountain. This mountain is 
unusually favorable to village sites, is well watered, and has abundance 
of fruit trees. As a rule there is only one village on each mountain. 

The location of one or two tribes might seem at first to disprove the 
theory that the mountain is the tribal unit, for their villages are 
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These groups are found only among the settled peoples. The 
wild trappers of the interior have nothing that could fairly be 
called a tribe, though often several families make a camp together 
for mutual protection. But not until rice-planting demanded 
continual residence in one place do vve find any real tribal 
organization.'^- 

There are several reasons why farming brought about the 
village community. In the first place, the river which affords 
easy access to distant fields was a good location for many 
families; in the second place, the preparatory clearing could be 
better done cooperatively; in the third place, the grain while 
standing would need to be defended against marauders, and for 
this defence the workers must be near to help one another.^'* 

scattered in widely .separated sites. Where they retain tlie tribal name 
(e.g., the Sow tribe) this is found to be the name of the mountain which 
was the original tribal habitat, from which they have either been driven 
by hostile attack, or by poverty and desire for better farm land. Wlien 
the tribe is thus broken up, unless the new villages are near enough 
together to coiiperate, before long the tribal organization lapses, and 
each village becomes a new political unit, which will eventually take 
the name of it.s new locality (as the Lundu emigrants from the Serambo 
mountain have done), though for a while the settlers retain the name, 
affection, and customs of the old tribe. Such scattering has, I suppose, 
given rise to the idea prevalent among explorers that the tribe is based 
not upon locality, but upon consanguinity. What we really have here 
is a process of tribal disintegration and reformation. 

Tlie ethnographic division of Land Dyaks is coexten.sive with the char- 
acteristic environment, and the political unit, the tribe, corresponds to 
the geographic unit of the isolated hill. 

Cf. Keppcl, p. 341; Denison, quoted by Roth, i, pp. 4-.o; Brooke in 
Mundy, i. pp. 200, 330 : Low, p. 204 ; Brooke in Keppcl, p. 299 : Boyle, 
p. 62; St.John, i, pp. 10, 29. 

“Furness, p. 172; Crocker, Saranak On~cttr, Xo. 122, p. 8, quoted by 
Roth, i, p. 16; Brooke Ix>w, manuscript notes, quoted by Roth, ii. p. 108. 

“ As wo have seen, the peculiarity of the Land Dyak countrj' which 
distinguishes it from parts of Sarawak occupied by other peoples, is the 
isolated defensible hill rising abruptly out of fertile farm land. The 
Land Dyaks not only grouped in villages for mutual defence, but when 
hard pressed they finally resorted to building their villages on these 
hills. The hills were at the same time the strength and the weakness of 
the country strategically. While their inaccessibility protected the 
village itself, the cultivated fruit trees around it, and the stored grain, 
it left at the mercy of enemies the standing crops at the base, and 
effectually isolated the villages, so that two tribes could not cooperate 
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These needs led to local grouping of a number of families. 
And the groups thus formed laid claim to the district they culti- 
vated, defending their rights aggressively against new-comers. 
Dyak land tenure is traditionally based on the felling of primeval 
jungle, the tribe which first cultivated a tract of land being con- 
sidered as owner of it thereafter. 

Only a small part of the claim is in actual cultivation each 
season, on account of the custom of allowing land to lie fallow for 
several years between crops. The farm site each year is chosen 
by the “elders,” the old and experienced men of the tribe, who 
are good judges of the readiness of land for use. These men, too, 
are the only ones who know the exact extent of their district, a 
knowledge which requires keen observation and good memory in 
the swift-growing, mark-obliterating jungle. From their import- 
ant functions the elders have gained respect, and have become the 
rulers and regulators of internal affairs.^^ 

They would be all-sufficient were there no external difficulties 
to cope with. But as old jungle is greatly preferred to the newer 
growths on recently cleared lands, ambitious groups are con- 
stantly migrating in search of fresh farming land, coming in 
contact Avith other tribes, and thus starting long feuds. The 
clash of tribes has instituted the military clan Avithin the agri- 
cultural community. It is naturally composed of the strong 
young men, and is led by a fighting chief, distinct from the 
paternal head of the village.'*^ 

for mutual protection. It is to tlii.s weakiie-s of separation, I believe, 
as contrasted Avith the advantages for alliance of the po.sition of the 
various Sea Dyak tribes on their great navigable stream', that we must 
attribute tlie con.stant reverses of tlie Land Ih’aks. and the military 
dominance of tlieir well-organized neighbours. 

“ Grant, p. 2S. quoted by Roth, i. p. .307 : St..John, i. p. 20.3 ; Brooke 
in Mundy, i, p. 211; Houghton. Mpinoirs of ihe Anthropotoyical tioriety, 
iii, p. 200. “EA'ery old man of a tribe knows the exact extent of its 
district.” Low, p. 319. 

■‘“Sir Charles Brooke, Ten Years in Sarairalc, i, p. 48, quoted by Roth, 
i. p. 2. The village chief is said by Brooke to hold his power by wealth 
and talents, Keppel, p. 188; by I.a>w, pp. 288-9, to be elected by the 
people “on account of the wisdom and ability he di'plays in the councils 
of the tribe." Besides the A'illage chiefs are Panglimas, fighting chiefs, 
“raised to their position on account of courage and abilitA’ in AA’ar.” 
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When the men are called upon to go off on the war-path, the 
farm work is left more and more to the women, and they receive 
the consideration and homage due to the chief providers of sub- 
sistence. The proud warrior never scorns the commissariat. 
And this is why the Dyak wife is a much more influential person 
than the squaw who must look to her hunting brave for buffalo 
meat. 

The method of farming and the need of defence have thus 
brought about a dual organization of the Land Dyak tribe. 
There is the whole community, men, women, and children, form- 
ing a cooperative farming alliance presided over by elders, and 
the fighting men, who are at times subservient members of the 
agricultural group, at times form a free, dominant warrior-clan. 

Of comparatively recent date, I believe, is the introduction of 
private property in land, with the consequent isolation of families 
and inequalities of rank and condition. Originally as there 
was more land than they could cultivate, there was no reason for 
private monopolization. Private property first grew up in some 
places with a natural advantage of situation. In tribes that had 
been driven to hills at some distance from a river, or that lived 
on mountain streams too swift for canoes, the labor of carrying 
rice home from a distant farm was tremendous. As the supply 
of rice was limited only by the limit of labor, the families who 
worked on the nearer farms would have a great advantage over 
the others. In such tribes property near the village came to be 
divided into small plots owned separately.'*^ 

Were the Dyaks isolated, there would be little need of monopoly 
of the best land, or desire for many children to increase the family 
labor force. For in this very fertile country enough rice for 

*Low, pp. 304, 227, 229, 230; Brooke Low, quoted by Both, i, p. 402; 
Grant, p. 31, quoted by Both, i, p. 409; Houghton, IIAS., quoted by 
Both, i, p. 48; Wallace, Malay Archipelago, 1, p. 144, quoted by Both, 
i, p. 106; St.John, i, p. 176. 

"Low, pp. 319-20. I have not been able to find any definite informa- 
tion about the apportionment of distant lands, nor certainly whether 
any Land Dyak tribe has changed all the communal claim into private 
property. The more complete system of private property in land which 
has grorni up among the Sea Dyaks is due to the fact that their output 
is not limited by their own labor force, because of the introduction of 
slave labor through piracy. Hence we have among these coast dwellers 
a more advanced land monopolization and the beginning of rent. 
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tiieir own consumption would be easily gro'wn. But the Malay 
trade offers a market for all they can produce. Hence the family 
who by greater command of land and labor can accumulate a 
large store of grain, can gain by exchange many luxuries, orna- 
ments, aud foreign objects which will make them honoured and 
envied by all their neighbours. 

With this opportunity of increasing wealth by trade, and the 
consequent motive for monopolizing land, the family has been 
emphasized as the unit in producing rice. The family rather 
than the individual is the unit because it takes all the members, 
men, women and children, to do the farm work, and land owmer- 
ship has not yet brought about such inequalities that one man can 
command the labor of a number of others on his farm.^* There 
is thus an economic family group for agricultural production 
within the communal group. Communal cooperation still obtains 
to this extent, — in that the decision as to which of the several 
farms belonging to a family shall be used each season is made by 
the village chief and his council of elders, in order that the same 
paths may lead to all the fields in use ; and in that every man of 
the village joins in the work of making the common paths, and 
clearing the jungle from the whole district to be planted. After 
this has been done, agriculture becomes strictly a family affair. 
The families work on their farms, bring home their own harvests, 
and live on their own crops, or the proceeds of their sale.^® 

The family group, which is emphasized by the growing system 
of land tenure, is the more easily brought out because as an 

The Land Dyaks do not practice piracy, and hence do not have 
slaves as do the Sea Dyaks. But for a while there prew up to a slight 
extent a system of slave-debtors. Families whose supply of rice had 
given out, because of a scarce season, or because of imprudent sales to 
the Malays, borrowed from those who had larger stores. And if they 
were unable to pay the debt, they would live for a while in the house of 
their creditors and work on their farms. But in the mean time they 
were not ill-used and enjoyed full personal liberty. Even this mild form 
of slavery, however, has died out in consequence of European influence. 
Low, pp. 247, 301, 302, 303. 

*’Low, pp. 225, 232, 290. 303; Wallace, i. p. 144, quoted by Roth, i, 
p. 105; Grant, p. 31. quoted by Roth, i, p. 397. The chief is the only per- 
son who ordinarily receives assistance from others than members of his 
own family in preparing his farms. Each family of the village con- 
tributes a small amount of work to the chief's farm, and this is one of his 
mo.st valuable perquisites. St.John, i. p. 167; Low, p. 289. 
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economic unit it goes back to pre-communal times, when the 
ancestors of the Land Dyaks roamed about in groups of parents 
and children, living from hand to mouth; and as a social unit 
the family necessarily persisted all through the communism. Its 
present form, which holds together the members of several genera- 
tions, is undoubtedly due to the necessity of having so many 
laborers on each farm.“® 

The Land Dyak tribe has thus finally come to be composed of 
three groups, the membership of which overlaps. There is first 
the inclusive village, the agricultural community, living together 
for convenience and cooperation ; next the men’s clan, organized 
primarily for defence and conquest, but also working together in 
their corporate capacity upon public tasks that demand strength, 
such as house-huilding, path-building,®^ and clearing the jungle; 
and finally the family, consisting of several generations, the mem- 
bers of which live together, hold property in common, and 
cooperate in producing to supply the family needs. 

2. The religious organization. It is a recognition of the 
ancient communism and the still existing need for coherence of 
the tfibe that the whole village participates in each harvest feast. 
For this same reason, at the mid-harvest “Man Sawa,” and at 
the final celebration, the “soul of the rice” is secured first in the 
longroom, or on the common verandah of the village. After- 
wards, as we have seen, recognizing the lesser agricult\iral group, 
the same ceremony is repeated in each family apartment. There 
is, naturally, at the.se peaceful feasts, no particular recognition of 
the warrior clan as such. 


I have not stopped to "o into a thorough analysis of the “family.” 
and the reckoning of descent, inheritance, etc. But it may add to 
clearness to note in passing that the group who work on the farm, and 
live together in the family apartment, consist.s generally of three 
generations with all the ‘'in-laws.” A married man usually lives with 
his wife’s family, but the reverse is often the case. Cf. St.John, i, pp. 
175-6, 142, 172. 62; Chalmers, quoted by Roth, i, p. .348; Houghton, 
MAS., iii, p. 200. 

The work of path-building is sufficiently important to occasion a 
particular feast, called the ilaTcan Tuan, which according to Low 
somewhat resembles the harvest home. Before it can be held all the 
men of the tribe must assist in putting the paths around the village 
in order. Low, p. 288. 
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The village chief, as head of the rice-growing community, is 
honoured at all harvest feasts hy having the altar placed just out- 
side his door. The elders, skilled in farm lore, and the women, the 
chief workers, have, as one would expect, important functions in 
the celebrations. The young warriors take no conspicuous part in 
these peaceful affairs, but content themselves with performing 
a continuous accompaniment to the dances on drums and gongs, 
instruments ordinarily kept in the bachelors’ sleeping apartment 
and used to warn the tribe of an enemy’s approach. Though 
they share in the agricultural festivities, as they lend a hand to 
the heavy farm work, their duties in it are still in the line of 
their warlike specialties. 

As is appropriate, the ritual is conducted by the elders and 
priests (of which latter I shall have more to say shortly) and by 
the priestesses. The details of the parts taken by each of these 
are significant enough to merit further attention. 

At the harvest feasts, in the continuous dancing and chanting, 
the performers are the elders and priestesses. They dance 
together, or they dance in turn, some winding in silent procession 
or absorbed in chanting while the others are in wild measure. It 
all no doubt has some particular meaning if one could but get a 
copious account of it. The meaning of the participants is 
clear. If there is a supernatural value in the dance, to bring 
blessings to the farm, who better fitted to obtain this than the 
women who plant, the elders whose counsel guides the work? 

3. The. origin of the order of priestesses in the women’s agri- 
culture. Wot all the women of a tribe are full-fledged priestesses 
and take part in the dance. The larger part of them sit and 
admire while their superior sisters act. That the caste is closely 
connected with the feminine prerogative is shown by the fact that, 
according to one writer, nearly all, according to another, more 
than half of the women of the tribe, are enrolled in this sister- 
hood. It is a sort of freemasonry of farmers, with mystic initia- 
tion rites supposed to preserve the members from personal disaster, 
and with secret spells that make for the growth of the rice. 
Many are initiated, but few reach the proficiency in hereditary 
lore and incantations to permit them to hold the position of 


== St.John, i, p. 179. 
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accomplished “barich,” skilled to cure sickness, to “doctor” the 
padi, to take part in the dances and to perform the ceremonies of 
initiation into their number ■which take place at the harvest 
home.“® 

Stories of the supernatural origin of the sacred order of 
“barich” differ slightly in detail among the tribes. But they 
agree in this; — that it was Tuppa-Jang, or Jang (a distinctly 
agricultural deity) who in affectionate kindness founded the 
order, gave them their insignia of ofBce, and taught them the 
miraculous incantations, handed do'wn through many generations, 
which make the padi grow and flourish. 

Chalmers has given two versions of the story as he heard it 
among the Sentahs, and among the Peninjuahs, Land Dyak tribes 
of different river basins. Historically speaking, there is undoubt- 
edly much more fiction than fact in them. But they are import- 
ant as showing how historical tradition is reasoned back from 
contemporary fact.^* 

The Sentah story runs as follows; Once two female children 
were very ill, and hot being expected to live, they were put into a 
pig trough and floated down the river to the sea. But Jang, who 
lives on Mount Santubong, the great hill that stands at the 
westerly mouth where their river flows into the sea, took pity on 
the little girls and carried them up to his dwelling as they floated 
by. He made them well, and taught them the art of medicine. 
“Their knowledge being complete, he gave them the name of 
‘barich,’ and sent them back to their village to become the bene- 
factors of their race. Of these two girls the present women 
doctors are the lineal descendants.” 

According to the Peninjuah tale, it used to be the custom to 
burn the sick on fimeral pyres. Tuppa once took pity on an old 
woman who was to undergo this hard fate, and miraculously 
lifted her from the pyre to his dwelling. There he taught her 
medicine and sent her home. She returned at first invisible and 


“St.John, i, p. 210; Chalmers, in Grant’s Tour, quoted by Roth, i, 
pp. 260, 414; S. Mueller, quoted by Roth, i, p. 263; Houghton, MAS., 
iii, p. 197. 

“ Chalmers in Grant's Tour, quoted by Roth, i, pp. 310-311 ; ef. also 
the version of Chalmers’s companion. Sir Spencer St.John, as given in 
Forests of the Far East, i, p. 211. 
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helped her husband, who was working in the field. “He was 
making the seed-holes, preparatory to planting the rice which was 
lying near, and his wife (still invisible) began to do the work 
which is usually done by Dyak women, viz., to follow the move- 
ments of the hole-maker and put the seed-corn into the holes 
which he has prepared for it. Her husband, thinking himself 
alone, returned to do this part of the work himself. What was 
his surprise to find it already completed for him ! But he went 
away again to the process of hole-making, his wife following him 
and putting in the seed as before. When he returned to do it 
himself, and found the holes planted and filled, he could no longer 
restrain his amazement; and half angry, half frightened, he 
cried, ‘Whoever has done this let him appear!’ Xo sooner were 
these words uttered than his wife was manifested to his astonished 
gaze, clad in all the paraphernalia of a ‘harich’. . . . Before 

she died she instructed many in the mysteries and songs she had 
learned from Tuppa-Jing; her disciples in turn instructed others, 
and thus they have come down to the present time — and to refuse 
to make use of them would be death and destruction to mankind 
and the paddy.” 

Both these stories point to a change at some past time in the 
treatment of the sick. With developing prosperity it became pos- 
sible to care for them. And it began to be believed that they 
might return to health and become once more useful members of 
the community. 

Probably they were first cared for by the women. It is an 
interesting point in these stories that in both eases it was women 
who learned the divine art of healing, and thus rescued sufferers 
from the death penalty. As far as it goes, this is corroborative 
of the somewhat inconclusive evidence which points to the fact 
that among several peoples of Borneo the doctor-priesthood was 
originally made up of women onty.^^'^ 

If this is a true inference from the tales, times have changed 
among the Land Hjmks. For now the men skilled in incantations 
are supposed to have greater power over the malignant spirits of 
illness than the women, and receive larger fees from the patient ; 
while the women, who are more exclusively devoted to agricul- 


“ Cf. discussion by present writer, JAOS., vol. xxv, p. 241. 
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tural pursuits, have come to be regarded as specially powerful in 
doctoring the padi.'^® 

The men’s doctoring and the women’s doctoring are two abso- 
lutely distinct arts handed down in different lines. So that these 
stories are still true to fact in stating that the magic formulae 
of the “barich” are passed from the older to the younger women. 

The points in common in the stories, — the original doctorship 
of women, the supernatural origin of a really skillful and 
important caste, and the patronage of this order, whose chief 
function is care of the padi, by the harvest god — all these com- 
mon elements are the natural reflection in fable of conditions that 
belong alike to all Land Dyak tribes. The differences are strik- 
ingly local. • 

The Peninjuahs, who live in the very center of what was once 
the Hindu- Javan empire in Borneo, burn the dead of all 
classes.®^ It is not at all improbable that, as the story relates, 
they once treated their desperately ill as if they were dead and 
burned them also. When Mr. Chalmers told the Peninjuah 
version to a Sentah “historian,” he was shocked and utterly 
denied that they had ever had such a cruel custom as that of 
burning the sick. He said they used to expose them in the jungle 
and leave them to their fate. How this is exactly the way the 
Sentahs dispose of their dead of the poorer and lower classes. 
They simply wrap the body in a mat and throw it out into the 
jungle. Their district was once the outlying fringe of Hindu- 
Javan dominion. And the foreign custom of burning the dead 
has been retained only among the higher classes. Some peoples 
who live beyond the Sentahs, farther up the coast, place the body 
of the deceased in a canoe and let it drift out to sea.®'^ This 
custom of using a canoe as a coffin is by no means unknown among 
the Land Dyaks.®^ I have no definite proof that the Sentahs ever 
embarked their dead for the journey seaward, as the sick children 
in the story were sent off ; but at least we have in their varied 
methods of disposing of the dead a reason why the funeral pyre. 


“ Cf. authorities cited above, note 53. 

”Low, pp. 93, 174, 265. 208; St.John, i, p. 173; Denison, pp. 14, 87, 
quoted by Roth, i. pp. 135-136; Brooke in Mundy, i. pp. 204. 295. 
“Milanaus. Cf. Mrs. McDougall, p. 163, quoted by Roth, i. p. 145. 
Grant, p. 00, quoted by Roth, i, p. 149. 
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universal among Peninjuahs, did not necessarily appear in tte 
Sentah version. 

If we should follow the branch stream on which the landing 
place of the Sentahs is located, through its many windings as 
the current would drift a canoe, we enter some miles down the 
main water of the Sarawak, and before we reach the sea must 
pass close to the foot of Mount Santuhong at the river’s mouth. 
It is an abrupt, impressive, isolated hill, fit residence for the 
great god Jang. From this eminence he could not fail to see the 
two little girls being carried out by the inexorable current. In 
the Peninjuah story the god is not so definitely located. We are 
told simply that he takes the woman “up” to his dwelling, which 
is like a large, well-equipped Dyak house."" 

It may be over-literal, and an attenij)t to push detailed explana- 
tions too far, to ask why the first Peninjuah “barich” was a 
mature woman, and the Sentah heroines were two little girls. 
But it is suggestive to my mind that in the accounts of divisioji 
of agricultural labor among the Sentahs there are distinct tasks 
assigned to the children. They have to work all day on the farm 
with their elders, except when they are sent off into the jungle 
to gather fruit on the way home. Child-labor is not said to be 
peculiar to the Sentahs, but they are the only tribe of whom so 
definite an account of children’s work is given. And as the 
Sentahs’ labor force was tremendously reduced by ravages of 
Arab chiefs in their neighborhood, which diminished this tribe 
to about one fifth its original numbers, the Sentahs would have 
more need than more populous tribes to call upon the children’s 
assistance. Thus naturally the children would have a noticeable 
and intimate part in the tribal life, and it would not be out of 
place for them to figure conspicuously in legendary lore. The 
Peninjuah old woman is quite the natural founder of the order 


“ The Sentahs, or Suntahs, are sometimes called Quop, from the name 
of the river which flows near their mountain, and on whicli they have 
their landing place. This river flow.s into the Sarawak about eight 
miles below the town. The Teninjuahs live near the west branch of 
the Sarawak, but very much farther from the mouth of the main river, 
though the peak of Santubong is vi.sible in the distance from their 
mountain (Serambo), which is 1,700 feet high. Low, p. 209; Maxwell, 
quoted by Roth, i, pp. 4-0; Chalmers in Grant’s Tour, pp. 133 IT., 
quoted by Roth, i, p. 311; St.John, i, pp. 1G3-1().5. 
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of “baricli.” The deification of two little girls seems to demand 
some special explanation in a country where age is given all rever- 
ence.®^ 

With the differences I have noted, the two tales are really very 
much alike. It may be that at some time in the distant past the 
Land Dyaks lived all together and told a common legend, which, 
when they separated, has been modified by each in accordance with 
local conditions. Or it is quite possible, since the common ele- 
ments in the stories are coincident with the similarity of life 
of the two tribes, that they have grown up quite separately. In 
either ease, they show a mingling of reasonings from present 
needs, vague memories of the past, and local colour ; all welded 
together and accepted as true history. 

What is the actual history of the order may long be in doubt. 
It evidently is most closely connected with agriculture. The 
magic power over the crops, the fact that the sisterhood includes 
nearly all women, who are the chief farm workers, and the 
patronage of the harvest god, point strongly to this conclusion. 
An d it is the priestesses who bless the seed before it is planted, 
and who file in solemn procession to cut the first fruits, before 
the harvest may be gathered.®- 

Among many primitive peoples agriculture was originated by 
the women and was for a long while their peculiar province. I 
do not think that this was its history in Borneo. Agriculture 
that begins in that way is more apt to be the cultivation of yams 
and various tubers, which the women have been accustomed to 
dig while the men hunt. Rice seems to have been an impor- 
tation into Borneo, and probably the methods of cultivating it, 
with the seed, were introduced by some people of higher attain- 
ments than the Dyaks. Hor could the women alone have first 
acquired this foreign knowledge, for in the massive jungle there is 
much heavy work necessary to farming which can only he done by 
men. 

If not the originators of agriculture, nor even at first sole 
devotees of the pursuit, the Dyak women have done the greatest 
part of it. While the men work hard at certain times on the 

“ F. W. Abe, Gospel Mission, May 1st, 1863, p. 77, quoted by Eoth, i, 
p. 405; Brooke in Keppel, p. 187. 

St.John, i, pp. 190-194. 
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farms, tiie women labor steadily throughout the season, liiid no 
doubt in their own portion of the labor, in which planting, weed- 
ing, and reaping are important, they have acquired a special skill 
and instinctive knowledge, which is handed down from one 
generation to another. This I believe to be the solid foundation 
of the order of “barich,” upon which is built up much mystical 
superstition. 

4. The elders ritual part comes hy virtue of their farm lore. 
As the priestesses have, besides the general weird dances and 
incantations, their peculiar duties in the agricultural ritual, so 
the elders have their special province, the privilege of super- 
natural wisdom. It is not to be supposed that when the old men 
of the tribe were given authority to choose the farming sites for 
all, that this was a deliberate acknowledgment of their superior 
judgment and memory. The elders claimed, and believed, that 
they were guided by special revelation vouchsafed in omens which 
they alone could interpret. The claim being granted by the 
people to the extent of acting according to the elders’ instructions, 
was corroborated by success. The appropriate part now taken by 
the elders at all the farming feasts is consulting the omen birds. 

They perform this rite first before felling the jungle, when the 
site of the farms is chosen. A small shed is erected in the forest. 
Offerings of food are taken to the hut. An elder invokes the 
spiritual powers and casts yellow rice in all directions. If a bird 
twitters in front and then flies toward the village, good. If a 
bird alights near the hut and then twitters, “evil and sickness 
await those who build or farm near, for many spirits have made 
that their dwelling place.”'” I notice that the elder goes out 
alone, and that he alone reports what he has seen ; that the jungle 
is full of birds ; that the experience of travelers with Dyak guides 
is that authoritative omens and dreams are constantly corroborat- 
ing their pre-formed judgment ; and I have a sceptical suspicion 
that the elder’s own good sense has more to do with fixing the site 
of the farm than the actions of friendly birds. 

Since the elders can interpret the omens for farming, it is only 
reasonable that they should be credited with insight into the 
meaning of other portents. Thus at the Xyishupen. in the 


“ St..John, i, p. 20.'!. 
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general doctoring of the harvest home it is the elders who are 
given cocoanuts to cut, that the gushing out of the liquid may 
foretell the owners’ fortune for the coming year.“^ 

The third festival prerogativ^e of the elders also follows 
naturally from taking the farm omens. Those who interpret the 
omen message from above are appropriately chosen for the 
important duty of repeating the invocation to Tuppa, the har- 
vest god.“^ 

5. The priests a special class. The “priests’’ alluded to by 
several authors I at first took to be identical with the elders. But 
they are evidently not the same, as one description tells of secur- 
ing the “soul of the rice” in a ceremony performed by “priests, 
elders, and priestesses.””” 

The ciders have a political position as members of the tribal 
council; the priests belong to a distinct profession. As a rule, 
there is little specialized skill among the Dyaks. Each man is 
his own farmer, hunter, carpenter, weapon-maker, etc. But with 
development three specialties have grown up. In every village 
there is a blacksmith who does nothing but forge iron weapons 
for the whole community, a sexton, who is supported by fees for 
burning or burying the dead, and about six “doctors” or 
■‘priests,’’ who live by the rice and pigs they receive from their 
patients in return for magical cures, and from each family, at 
harvest time, for securing the “soul of the rice.” As we have 
seen, the priestesses arc also called in for curing but they receive 
les.ser fees, and this is only an incidental interruption of their 
daily labor, while to the “priests” or “Daya Beruri’’ it is their 
livelihood. The priesthood is frequently hereditary. But like 
the other specialties it must have supernatural sanction. Xo 
one dares to become a doctor or a blacksmith until he has been 
specially “called” to it in a dream, while the office of sexton, 
most dangerous of all, requires all sorts of supernatural pro- 
tection.''^ 

St. .tolin. i. p. la.i; fhiiliiiers in Orant's Tmir. pp. 101)12.5. ijnotril hy 
Rotli. i. p. 414. 

( lialmcrs in ttrant. p. 12S, quoted l)y Roth. i. p. 210. 

St..Tolin. i. p. 104. 

'■ St..Tolin. i. pp. 174. 102. 200, 210-212; Clialmcr.s in Grant's Tour, 
pp. 100-125. ipioted hy Roth. i. pp. 413 and 200: Deni-^on, p. .S7. quoted 
by Roth. i. p. 130. 
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One can readily see how spiritual sanction might be necessary 
to overcome timidity which would hinder a man from giving up 
visible produce of the farm and traditional means of support to 
trust to the uncertainty of fees. There is also to be taken into 
consideration the vague terror of a spirit world to which 
all mysterious misfortune is attributed, and which is too closely 
approached by the magic doctor and the handler of corpses, to 
make these professions possible without some guarantee of safety. 
Yet why should the blacksmith feel this? I imagine that in all 
the basic fear comes from cutting loose from the common toil. 
The needs of the tribe evidently led to establishing the offices of 
blacksmith and se.vton. Less apparent, however, are the ser- 
vices of the doctors. 

The Dyak theory of sickness is that it is caused by the absence 
of the soul from the body, or by the invasion of malignant 
demons. And the function of the priest consists in performing 
magical ceremonies to persuade the soul to return, or to drive 
out the intruders. According to descriptions given, the treat- 
ment is enough to kill a Euroi)ean sufferer, but doubtless the 
patients who believe in it derive some benefit. 

The priests’ duty at the last two agricultural feasts is to secure 
the “soul of the rice” (which Tuppa sends down) in much the 
same way as they secure the soul of a sick man. And for this 
service they receive three cups full of rice from each family. 
Whether this is merely an extension of their doctoral functions, 
due to the theory that plants as well as men have souls and need 
to be treated in the same way, or whether it points to some 
historical connection on the part of the priests Avith the art of 
rice-culture, is hard to tell from the fragmentary information 
available. 

We know the supposed poAvers of the medicine men, for which 
they receiA’e compensation. May it not be that like the sexton 
and the blacksmith their profession has a real utility ? They 
may, like the medicine men of the American Indians, be the 
thinkers and directors, set apart from active life to preserA'e and 
augment useful traditions. Or they may haA-e an economic posi- 
tion unfamiliar, and peculiarly Dyak. But unfortunately the 

VOL. XXIX. IH 
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only really definite conclusion we can come to on this subject is 
that we need more information.”® 

6. S miction of the social order. Setting aside then, the part 
of the doctor-priests in the harvest festivities, to await more 
knowledge of facts, we may sum up the significance of the rest 
of the personnel. The entire agricultural community, as we have 
seen, being the complete unit of production, takes an active part 
in the celebration; the lesser economic unit within this, the 
family, is also asserted ; the community chief is honoured by the 
position of the center of the ritual, the altar; while the main 
producers of rice, the women, and the most skilled in agricultural 
lore, the elders, are conspicuous in the pageantry. Throughout, 
the organization of the feast reflects and fosters the social order 
best adapted to the Dyak local conditions and method of cultiva- 
tion. 

It is interesting and important to note in the harvest ritual, as 
in nearly all Dyak custom, the exaltation of age. The only 
occasions which put a premium on youth and strength are the 
warriors’ head-feasts. Wisdom and white hairs find reverence at 
the rest. And this is undoubtedly because of the weight of 
tradition, which seeking no advantage of progressive methods, 
finds most profitable skill in memory and experience. Without 
written records, the profit of the past is all in the storehouse of 
the elder mind. And so great is the respect for this handing 
down of memories that a new custom which some new condition 
calls for has little adherence until it is referred to the past and 
seems to acquire ancestral sanction. 

® Chalmers in Grant’s Tour, quoted by Roth, i, pp. 260-261 : ibid., 
p. 9, quoted by Roth, i, p. 263; St..John. i, p. 190. 

ilr. La Flesehe of the Indian Bureau deprecate.s the popular idea of 
the medicine man as mere magjie healer, which he says has originated 
in the white man’s observation of the “quacks" of the tribe. Tlie 
official raedicine-man was more than this. He must not be a warrior, 
but it was he who called the war-council; he watched the sky and 
directed the tribal doings according to season ; he taught his successor, 
usually choosing his own son, but only if worthy. In all things useful 
the medicine-men preserved oral traditions, and handed down knowledge 
from one generation to another. 
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IX. 

The Ritual Symholism. 

1. How far we can understand it. Can n'e trace, also, in every 
detail of tlie ritual as in the hroad ontlines of the ceremonies, the 
influence of local conditions? It might be possible, did we know 
each shade of varying circumstance through which the Dyaks 
have passed in the last niillenium ; and could we make our minds 
like theirs and interpret accurately the occult language of chants, 
the emotions conveyed hv each rhythmic nioveuieiit, and the 
intricate symbolism of colours and flowers. Could we do all this 
our knowledge would he more than human. And far from 
omniscience there is only available a fragment of fact. We have 
a fair survey of the surroundings in which the Dyaks were placed 
at one ])eriod of their career, and what they made of them, with 
a hint of their former history; on the ritual side, we have, to 
compare* with this, incomplete accounts of the ceremony by men 
of an alien race, not thoroughly at home with the language or 
mode of thought of these children of the forest. From such 
sources we shall he chary of accepting uncritically interpreta- 
tions that may be coloured by the spectator's prejudice; and shall 
reject entirely as inadmi.ssible evidence any second-hand informa- 
tion. What is left may seem small material indeed. But it is 
something. While we may hesitate to place Implicit faith in. an 
Englishman’s interpretation of Dyak meanings, we can at least 
rely upon the word of a scientist when he says that at this feast 
he saw them use a white fowl ; at that a dark one ; that the altar 
was put in such a position, and was constructed of such and such 
materials. Putting undoubted details of the feast side by side 
with known economic facts, inferences appear as striking as 
they are inevitable. They are enough to hint that were our 
information more complete, still clo.ser intimacy of religious 
symbolism with the desires of men would he revealed. 

To give a fair estimate within the prescribed limits is no easy 
matter. Our task is to scrutinize factors and at the same time 
keep the whole poetry. For the mood of ritual is never that 
of prose. Our enquiry demands the sympathetic attitude, such 
sympathy as cannot persist between hare scientific analysis and 
the elusive suggestions of mystic symbolism. 
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2. The advantage of symbols to communicate religious ideas. 
By the picturesque suggestion of symbols, subtle emotions are 
transferred from one being to another. The purpose of all dances, 
pageants^ and arts, according to a recent writer on human rela- 
tionships, is in the desire of man to escape from the isolation of 
individuality, to set forth his state of mind to his fellows.®® 
Words, mere words, arc to the savage even more than to us 
inadequate. As the mental processes become more complex and 
the language richer, persuasion may partially replace pageant. 
But the early religionists used largely obj(>ct language. 

They created in their ceremonials an atmosphere of intense 
excitement, in which their minds were sensitive to every impres- 
sion of ritual detail. They worked themselves up to a fine frenzy 
by the rhythmic beat of drums and gongs; subdued and mysteri- 
ous for a while, then faster and faster, growing deafening and 
frantic. And if this were not enough, monotonous chants were 
sounded in the vague cadences of an unfamiliar tongue.^® Long, 
solemn processions of sacred men and women winding slowly in 
and out appealed to the eye as the sounds to the ear. With the 
quickening of drums and chants, the grave movement became a 
dance. Faster and faster, wilder and wilder, the gaily-dressed 
throng whirled about the apartment, till the priestesses, distracted 
and exhausted, fell senseless into the arms of their sisters. All 
through the day, at the great feasts, this continued at intervals, 
and at night the weird effect was heightened by the fiash of 
tapers.’^ 

3. Objects and colours. The dances in themselves all had a 
meaning. There were mimic shows appropriate to each occasion. 
By the character of dance a religious purpose was served, as well 


“Nathaniel Shaler, The 'Neujhhour, p. 206. 

'‘’Foreigners wlio have atteiuled the feasts agree that the language 
of the incantations is not the ordinaiy speech of the Dyaks, and is not 
geneially understood. But they differ as to the origin of the sacred 
language. Low say.s that its apparent difference from the ordinary 
speech i^. to be accounted for by the peculiar intonation they give to 
the syllables when using them in their prayers” (p. 252). St.John 
thinks it may be some Indian speech (i, p. 159). Others have reported 
the language to be Malay. 

Cf. descriptions of the feasts referred to above, note 8. 
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as by the general sensitiveness it aroused to accompanying 
symbolism.^- 

Colour, at the feasts of peace and plenty, celebrating the farm- 
ing year, is arranged to be in harmony with the spirit of the time. 
Only white fowls may then be victims ; white cloths hang about 
the altar ; in a white cloth only is it possible to secure the soul of 
the rice. White is throughout Borneo the symbol of peace and 
good will, a recognized flag of truce, where red is the challenge 
of war.'"® 

Objects used symbolically at these times are things on which 
they put great value. There is an association with them all of 
joyousness and prosperity. Gold dust, the most valuable thing 
they know, is secured for the feast with the white cloth. This 
planted in the fields secures plentiful harvest, especially if it 
has been blessed by the wealth-bringing English. Yellow, the 
colour of gold, and of the ripe heads of grain, is second only in 
importance to white. Klee that is scattered to the gods is first 
coloured yellow, and yellow bamboos are planted about the out- 
door altar. Bamboo plays an important part in this object 
language. It is essential that the altar be made of it; at the 
mid-harvest feast a feathery head of this loved plant is hung up 
outside each family apartment. 

The bamboo is justly an object for regard, for it gives the 
Dyaks no small service. It grows luxuriantly, in height often 
exceeding sixty feet. Of it their houses are largely built, their 
paths, aqueducts and bridges made, as well as the railings that 
keep destructive animals away from the farms. It also furnishes 
them with water-jars, and various domestic utensils.^* 

Two other trees of local importance have a ceremonial use. 
They are the betel-nut and the cocoanut. Of betel-nut wood are 
made the wands of which are the insignia alike of priests and 
priestesses. Cocoanuts as we have seen are used in the special 
doctoring of the harvest home ; and cocoanut water is one of the 
valuable ingredients of the mixture used in the general tribal 


'■ Cf, above, note 16. 

” St.John, i, pp. 155, 193; Brooke in ilundy, ii. pp. ■12—13; Brooke in 
Keppel, pp. 193-4. 

"‘St.John, i, p. 140; Low, p. 263; Grant, p. 12, quoted by Roth, i, 
p. 215. 
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doctoring. In tMs same fluid is dipped the fertilizing gold dust 
to be planted in the fields, as also the heads of corn placed over 
the altar. Both the cocoanut and the betel-nut are, like the ham- 
boo, highly valued trees. They are planted and carefully culti- 
vated on the hill-top near the villages. The cocoanut is a 
favorite food. The hetel-nut affords the daily indispensable 
stimulant.''^ 

Further symbols of plenty are branches of the waving corn 
itself placed over the altar at the gathering of first fruits, and 
the salvers of rice carried by priests and priestesses in the mid- 
harv^est feast. 

Thus for the joyous feagts of agriculture, the prescribed 
symbolic objects and colours are those suggestive of peace and 
plenty ; — of peace, as the peaceful gods were invoked, because no 
thought of war must rasp their minds when the harvest calls for 
laborers and they must learn the hard lesson of quiet toil; of 
plenty and all valuable things to foster faith in the happy out- 
come, and because of the association of ideas by mood, which 
has made them ascribe to all good things an efficiency for wel- 
fare beyond the particular wants they satisfy. 

Things of general value, not especially connected with farming, 
are carried in the harvest dances by the priests. They are the 
tnsks of wild boars, the teeth of bears (rare animals whose fur is 
valued in some tribes for war-coats), and beads, the universal 
desideratum. Beads also fill an important place in the gay 
official dress of the priestesses. Their caps are beaded, and they 
wear necklaces of black and white beads. 

"'Low, p. 294; Grant, p. 56, quoted by Roth, i, p. .359; Chalmers in 
Grant, pp. 106-12.5, quoted by Roth, i, p. 414; ef. also accounts of 
ceremonies referred to above, note 8. 

Two sacred flowers are indissolubly associated with the process of 
farming. If ve knew more about them some interesting significance 
might appear. They are the areca-palm blossom, which decorates the 
altar at the gathering of first fruits, and is waved over the planted 
seed by the piiestesses; and the Scicedip, a flower which thev sav was 
given by Tuppa with the rice seed, and which is always planted with 
the crop and then dug up again at harvest time to be carefully 
treasured until the next season. Cf. Denison, p. 88, quoted bv Roth, i, 
p. 417. 

"St.John, i, p. 192; Chalmers in Grant, quoted by Roth, i, p. 310. 

Denison, ch. v and viii; St.John, i, p. 192; Chalmers, quoted bv 
Roth, i, pp. 260, 310. 
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The further symbolism of the priestesses’ dress is most curious. 
For it consists of the men’s insignia of war. Their mantle is of 
red cloth; the gay petticoat, hung with hundreds of tinkling 
hawkbells, is ornamented with the men’s tokens of victory, 
feathers of sacred birds, and human hair. This is like the Kayan 
custom, when at their harvest feasts the women wear men’s 
clothes and go through a war-dance with swords and shields. 
Does it signify that the women’s work of planting now takes the 
place of the warrior’s prerogative?^® 

4. Position of the altar. Emblematic meaning is more easily 
perceived by the uninitiated outsider in some parts of the ritual 
than in others. The position of the altar, for instance, has a 
reason patent at a glance. At offerings made for the farm by 
single families, while the grain is growing, the bamboo structure 
is placed on the roadside leading to the cultivated plot, or for 
more dire need, in the midst of the field itself. Toward the end 
of the season the whole countryside becomes dotted with these 
altars. Should a tree fall across the farm path, or a dead animal 
be found on the field, or any other terrible portent occur, the 
averting sacrifice must be held on the unlucky spot. And 
naturally, when taking the omens to determine the part of the 
jungle to fell for planting, the altar is erected in the proposed 
position, which the birds then condemn or approve. 

From such local exactness the altar is removed in communal 
feasts to a place of larger significance, as when at the sacrifice to 
avert the sad results of paying the government rice-tax, the altar 
is placed at the entrance of the village, where as a tribe they 
communicate with the outside world; or when in the first part 
of the Man Sawa it is placed by the common road that leads to 
all the farms, or on the hill-top under the village fruit trees, and 
later, as in the other harvest feasts, is erected in the public hall 
of the village outside the door of the village chief.'® 

Its position always tells a tale. It stands as if it said “I am 
here to show why this feast is occasioned, to teach you children 
and unlearned of the people what is the meaning of the rite.” 


™ Furness, Home Life of the Head Hunters, p. 103. 
™ Cf. descriptions of feasts referred to above, note 8. 
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Conclusion. When freedom from ordinary cares has been 
secured by the taboo, and gongs, drums, and dances have aroused 
the minds to a pitch of excited receptivity, each symbolic detail 
of the ritual stamps its idea. The nature and habits of the gods 
that preside over farming, and the attitude that man must take 
toward them, are taught in object language. If the mere desire 
to impart moods was efficient to create pageants and arts, the 
importance of those is immeasurably increased when they become 
the vehicle for preserving the religious sentiments necessary for 
the coherence and welfare of the tribe. 

All parts of the feast work together to foster the tribal faith. 
But all have not a common origin. To explain the agricultural 
series of festivities we have had to advert to almost every phase 
of Dyak life. Into the shaping of the ritual have entered the 
seasons and the weather; the necessity for settled life and 
monotonous toil; deep-rooted habits of periodic idleness and 
debauchery; the limitation of the supply of certain animals; 
the need for communal spirit in the farm life, and for subser- 
vience to those fitted to lead; dread of the oppression of the 
Malays, gratitude to the friendly power of Eajah Brooke; the 
advantages of greater frugality and industry introduced by the 
opportunities of foreign trade; and, finally, the development of 
intellect and character produced by the change from the wild 
juugle life to settled farming, which has placed above the old 
malignant spirits of the wood a group of higher beneficent gods, 
to whose honour all these feasts are accredited. 



Notes on the Mahimj of Palm-Leaf ^fanuscripts in Siam . — 
Bv Montgomery Schuyler, Je., American Embassy, St. 
Petersburg, Russia. 

There is no more common sight in any of the temples or 
“ wats” in Bangkok, or indeed in any part of Siam, than that 
of one or more Buddhist students or priests squatting on the 
floor of the balcony of their houses and engaged more or less 
busily in preparing palm-leaf manusciapts of some of the sacred 
books of Siam. 

Printing has of late years made a little headway in displacing 
hand work for the reproduction of the sacred books of the 
priests, but it is still looked upon with some disfavor by the 
more conservative members of the priesthood, and is moreover 
much more expensive than the writing on palm leaves, which 
costs nothing at all unless it be a great deal of time. Of that, 
however, Siamese, like other Buddhist priests, have a great deal 
to spare. 

A few words on the method and materials employed in the 
manufacture of palm-leaf manuscripts among the Siamese may 
not be without interest to those who have never been in a Bud- 
dhist land. 

The process is about as follows: The leaves of the palm tree 
are brought in from the country in large bundles, each leaf 
being about eighteen inches long and doubled in the middle. 
These leaves are given to the priests by the jjeasants as a means 
of “making merit.”' The first operation in converting the 
leaves into the finished manuscript is to divide them by cutting 
out the midrib, thus making two leaves of each leaf of the tree. 
These leaves are then made up into bundles of some hundred 
pieces each and are then placed between boards tightly tied up 
and wedged in a press. While still there the edges of the 


* Sometimes the preliminary operations just described are done by 
persons outside the wats and then the products sold or given to the priests. 
It was from such outside persons that I used to obtain the leaves which 
my scribe needed in his copying of manuscripts. 
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leaves are trimmed smoothly with a semi-circular knife which is 
in a handle some two feet long. After sanding the leaves to 
give them a smooth surface for writing or rather inscribing, the 
bundles are then ready for the next stage in the book-making 
process. 

After the surface of the leaves has been sanded and made in 
good condition for receiving the strokes of the scribe’s stylus, 
the actual copying of the books can begin. Each copyist has 
in front of him, as he squats on the floor of the temple, a frame 
about eighteen inches in height somewhat resembling an artist’s 
easel, on one ledge of which rests the manuscript to be copied 
and on the other ledge the blank leaves for the new volume. 
The pen or rather stylus is a needle point like the needle of a 
sewing machine, inserted in a wooden handle like an enormous 
cigar about eight inches in length. Before doing any writing the 
scribe marks lines, usually flve in number, on each leaf by means 
of strings which are placed in a frame with the ends tied and 
the rest loose. These strings are then blackened with soot from 
the bottom of a rice pot and the strings are placed in position 
over the palm leaf and tlien snapped. The result is a series of 
lightly marked black lines on the leaf which serves the writer 
as a guide for his Stylus. The copyist then holds the blank 
leaf in his hand and with the needle point scratches the letters 
of the text on the prepared surface of the leaf. It is remark- 
able how the writer holds the leaf in his hand and does not rest 
it upon any surface for steadiness. The letters when scratched 
are of course almost invisible unless carefully examined, as no 
coloring matter is put on the pen point. In order to render the 
writing clearer the entire surface of the leaf is smeared with 
soot and then wiped off and scoured with clean sand. The 
black adheres to the scratches and is removed from the rest of 
the surface by the sand. When a suflicient number of pages 
are ready they are placed in a press and the edges trimmed off 
and sometimes gilded. The leaves are formed into volumes by 
being tied together by a string running through holes in the 
middle of the leaf. Each leaf is usually written on both sides, 
so that there are two pages of five lines each on every palm leaf. 

A book almost always consists of twelve, and a double book 
of twenty-four leaves. 
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Daring my stay in Siam I nearly always had a scribe work- 
ing at copying Siamese Pali mamiscripts of the chief works of 
the modern Buddhism of Siam. The manuscripts in the posses- 
sion of the priests or temples in Siam are considei’ed so holy 
that it is only with the greatest difliculty that the priests can be 
induced to part with them. The result is that it is necessary to 
copy nearly everything that is desired for purposes of study 
and research. 

I was particularly favored in obtaining, through the kind 
offices of H.R.H. Prince Damrong, himself a very keen stu- 
dent of the antiquities of Siam, the loan of a number of rare 
and beautiful manuscripts of Buddhist works. I was also for- 
tunate in receiving from several missionary friends copies of 
old and valuble Shan and Laos manuscripts and one fragment of 
a Peguan text. The script employed in these is very similar to 
that used in the Siamese manuscripts proper, but varies from 
them to the degree to be expected in a writing which has 
suffered such vicissitudes of fortune as the Shan and Peguan 
scripts. 

It is to be hoped that the project of establishing a national 
library at Bangkok for the purpose of preserving the ancient 
manuscripts, which was taken up just before my departure from 
Siam in the early part of 1906, will not be allowed to drop. If 
the library is established, it will be a worthy complement to the 
Wang Nah Museum in Bangkok, where through Prince Dam- 
rong’s influence a most creditable collection of inscriptions, cylin- 
ders, and other archeological specimens of ancient Siam are 
gathered together and suitably exhibited. 

A systematic search through the temples scattered so plenti- 
fully over Siam would doubtless reveal the presence of many 
manuscripts of great value for the scientific study of Siamese 
Buddhism and might even bring to light some works altogether 
unknown to scholars. This search should be made by properly 
accredited agents of the Ministry of the Interior, and the manu- 
scripts when found should be loaned by the priests to the 
national library in Bangkok, where they would be accessible to 
all students. If necessary, copies could be made and left with 
the temples whence the originals had been taken. 



Additions to Bloomfield's Vedic Concordance . — By Truman 
Michelson, Ph.D., Ridgefield, Conn. 

The general interest in the Pururavas-TJrvasJ saga prompts 
me to make a few additions to Bloomfield’s Vedic Concordance 
from the Bhagavata and Vayn Puranas.' Strictly speaking, 
these should be called ‘supplements’ rather than ‘additions,’ 
for the Concordance does not claim to include any Puranic 
material, and indeed the author would not have been justified 
in wading through the bulky Puranas to excerpt the little that 
smacked of ‘ Vedic flavor. ’ 

The Pururavas-UrvasI saga occurs in BhP. ix. 14 and VP. xc. 
What I desire to point out is that a few lines of RV. x. 05 are 
reflected in them. Naturally in our Puranas the tristubhs are 
converted into slokas. It is particularly to he observed that in 
BhP. ix. 14. 34d the Vedic krnavuvahdi survives; the unusual 
md smu construed with the optative {ibidem ix. 14. 36b) is 
also noteworthy.’’ 

With so much of an introduction, I give below, first, the 
Vedic lines with their correspondents in BhP., and secondly the 
half-sloka of VP. that recalls RV. x. 95. lab: 

haye jCiye raunasd t'tstha ghore, RV. x. 95. la 
ahojiiye tistha list ha 

ghore , BhP. ix. 14. 34ab; 

rdcuhsi mim'd krnavdvahdi nd, RV. x. 95. lb 
vacdnsi krnnvuvahdi., BhP. ix. 14. 34d; 
sudevo adyd praputed dndvrt, RV. x. 95. 14a 
sudeho ’yampapaty atra, BhP. ix. 14. 35a; 
ddhuinaiii vfkd ra.hhasdso adyuh, RV. x. 95. 14d 
khadanty enaih vrkd grdhrCis, BhP. ix. 14. 35c; 
pmriiravo rnd mrthd mu prd papto, RV. x. 95. 15a 
md mrthdh piiriiso 'si tvani, BhP. ix. 14. 36a; 

' BhP. is cited according to the Bombay ed. of 1898 ; VP. according 
to the text of the Anandasrama Series ; I have silently coi'rected a 
slight error in the numbering of the former. 

* Is adyiir due to adyuh of RV. x. 95, 14d? 
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md tea vfhuso dsied-m n ksan, RV. x. 95. 15b 

md gina tvd 'dyur vrkd ime, BhP. ix. 14. 36b; 
nd vtn stniindni mhhydni .lant/, RV. x. 95. 15o 

ki'djd .‘nikhi/rith no vdi .‘<fr7ndin, BliP. i.x. 14. 3Ge; 
sdidrrkd nd ih hrdaydny eta., RV. x. 95. 15cl 

rrkdndni hrdayadi yathd, BhP. ix. 14. 36d ; 
dydhi ththa manned 

yhore caeaTt ththa he, VP. x<-. 35ctl. 

Doubtless too anirertya of BhP. ix. 14. 34o is a I’emiiiiseence 
of dnuert, R^'. x. 95. 14a. 

It is instructive to note tliat nearly all the Vedic peculiarities 
have been altered to Classical Sanskrit, and how unusual words 
have been replae(‘(l by more common ones. The corruption of 
pdrdraco to paraso is due to the fact that the initial sounds of 
the two words are identical. 'Fhc change of metre is responsible 
for some of the more violent discrepancies between the versions, 
but not all; and indeed we may say that the change in metre 
itself is due to faulty tradition. 



Oyi Certain Woric in continuance of the Yedic Concord- 
ance — By MArRiCE Bloomfield, Professor in the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore. 

Ix the preface to my Vedic Concordance I had occasion more 
than once to refer to certain future woi’k, likely in the natural 
course of events to o-row out of that ])crformance, M'ork for 
which the Concordance itself furnishes the hackground or basis. 
'J’here will he a long time hence the inevitable supplement. 
Some few texts have already apj»eared, entirely or in ])art; 
others are known to exist in manuscripts Mhich will doubtless 
in due time find their editors. Yery anomalous is the position 
of the Pfiippalada text of the Atharva-Yeda, the so-called 
Kashmirian Atharva-Yoda. A far nimilr reproduction of the 
uni<iue manuscript of this text, belonging to the library of the 
University of Tiil)ingen, was edited by Professor (farbe and 
myself (Baltimore, lilOl). Since then Di-. L. (’. Barrett has 
published a critical edition of the first book in JAOS. xxvi. 
197 ff. ; the same scholar has now in hanil a similar elaboration 
of the second book. This enables us to estimate nun'c precisely 
the condition and \alue of the Kashmir manuscript. The text 
as a tvhole is even more corruj)t than has been supj)Osed. 
Es})eciallv those hymns ainl stan/as which lack ])arallels in the 
Cfiiinaka version of the AY. or in the rest of Yedic literature 
are frecpientlv in the condition of co.r et pra ten u nihil : entire 
stanzas and even longer passages are a meaningless jumble of 
senseless sounds. The effect of an attempt to divide this material 
into padas, and to superimpose upon these an alphabetic arrange- 
ment, would be in the end nothing less than shoi-king. I have 
never quit endeavoring to obtain another manuscript of this ill- 
fated text, and I still hope, against hope, that some out-of-the- 
way library in Kashmir may hide away the precious document. 
In any case it seemed to me, and it seems to me now, wise to 
defer such an analysis of the text as would lit for a concordance 
its metrical units, whether they be dealt with as padas, hemi- 
stiehs, or entire stanzas, for a later time, the time of the supple- 
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ment. There can be no regret for the absence of this indigesta 
moles from the pages of the foundation work of the Concord- 
ance, as long as there is hope that the Paippalada may, for 
one reason or another, assume a more decent aspect in the future. 

So much then for the supplement. On the other hand, the 
Concordance contains within its covers certain materials of the 
kind that chemists call by-products; materials which call for 
more or less immediate attention. These the author of the 
Concordance should deal with himself, because he understands 
best their value and knows best how to bring them to market. 
Three of these by-products are j)articularly important, though 
in varying degrees, and involving very different kinds and 
degrees of activity. 

First, I have spoken in the preface of the imitative and 
mechanical character of Vedic literary production. At no 
stage of Yedic literature have we before us anything that 
resembles beginnings. Even the Rig-Veda is pretty nearly the 
final expression of its own type of comjmsition ; it ju’esupposes 
a long period of antecedent activity, obviously going back to 
the common Indo-Persian or Aryan time. Paradoxical as this 
may sound, the hymns of the Rig-Veda as a body are largely 
epigonal, or born after a long period of hymn-production which 
must have, once upon a time, been much freer from conventional 
thought and machine-made utterance. The Concordance shows 
that of the forty thousand lines of the Rig-Veda about five 
thousand lines are repealed lines. The average of repetition is 
about three times, so that we have the provisional and rough 
result, that not far from 20011 verse-lines occur two, or three, or 
more times. This tendency to repetition prevails not only in the 
first, eighth, ninth, and tenth books, but it asserts- itself also to 
an astonishing degree where it is much less expected, namely, in 
the so-called family-books of the Rig-Veda (books ii-vii), those 
books which tradition connects very persistently with the oldest 
eponyms of Hindu priestly families (Rishi families), such as the 
Vasisthas, Viyvamitras, Bharadvajas, etc. They seem to be all 
alike good borrowers : Peter from Paul, Paul from Peter, and 
both from Simon. A preliminary survey of the facts shows that 
there is none of these books that does not borrow from the 
other. The exact nature of these borrowings the future may 
possibly disclose ; to some extent at least, they represent, exactly 
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as in later Yedic times, adoption of floating verses which had 
become common property, rather than literary pilfering. But 
of one thing I am quite certain now. Attempts have been made 
more than once to arrange these books according to relative chro- 
nology. These arrangements have ever been shaky for all sorts 
of reasons, but the repeated piidas show pretty clearly that the 
whole structure, as far as the inner kernel of the Rig-V eda is 
concerned, is a house of cards. This collection as a whole is the 
last precipitate, with a long and tangled past behind it, of a 
literary activity of great and indefinite length. Its every part 
seems to be conscious of and assimilated to every other part, so 
that the only thing we do know about relative Vedic chronology 
is, that, at a time later than the redaction of the family books, 
it was still possible for imitators to excite themselves to the 
manufacture of quasi-rks in a more popular language, and of a 
yet more obviously epigonal character. The assortment and the 
critique of these repeated materials is the first task which falls 
into the bulging lap of the author of the Concordance : the mate- 
rials ai-e in my hands, and I hope in due time to present them, 
along with such deductions as seem to me to be derivable from 
them. 

The second task, namely the elaboration of a reverse concor- 
dance, is suggested on page x*" and xiv=‘ of the introductory 
pages of the main work. It means an index of the items 
of the Concordance arranged alphabetically from the end. The 
use of such an index will be in the main two-fold. First, it will 
reveal a large number of additional verse lines and formulas 
which are identical or similar, except that they differ in their 
opening word or words. In the foundation work I endeavored 
to gather in all such correspondences as far as was permitted by 
the instrument in my hands, namely, alphabetic arrangement 
from the beginning, and thorough comparison of all the padas of a 
given stanza, or all the phrases which form the units of a lengthy 
prose mantra. No amount of diligence could possibly exhaust 
such correspondences, but the reverse index will reveal them 
pretty nearly in their entirety, and at the same time throw val- 
uable light on the technical structure of the final cadences. Sec- 
ondly, just as the opening words of the items of the main work 
supply to some extent the place of a word for word index of the 
mantras, so the reverse index will supply additional material of 
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the same sort. Between the two there will be, incidentally, in 
the hands of Sanskrit scholars nearly one half of complete word 
concordance of the mantras — a not mean instrument to tide over 
to the time when a complete word concordance of the mantras 
may yet be composed by some courageous scholar of another 
generation. The reverse index, I may state, is also well under 
way, and there is good prospect that it may see the light of day 
within a reasonable time. 

The third task which imj)oses itself, and which any scholar 
might gladly welcome, is the elaboration of the Vedic variants. 
Their number reaches, perhaps, the astonishing total of 50,000, 
if we count each and every variation as a separate item. During 
the past year or two I have prepared a preliminary rough assort- 
ment of these variants ; needless to say they promise to become 
a verv valuable instrument for the studv of the Vedic language 
and literary tradition. They throw, in the first place, strong 
light on the affiliations of the Vedic schools. Traditional 
native Hindu reports of the inter-relations of the Vedic schools 
(Caranavyiihas, Commentators, etc.) are interesting documents 
whose statements are by no means negligible. But, like almost 
all native treatments of Vedic matters, they make up in fable 
and exaggeration what they lack in reliable information and 
sound judgment. Aside from this very imperfect Hindu tradi- 
tion, and some slender indications concerning the geographical 
distribution of the Vedic schools, we have only the texts them- 
selves to guide us in any attempt to establish the affiliations of 
these schools : the harmonics and discrepancies of the texts of 
these schools, shown most Incisively in the variations of one and 
the same passage, are the chief and truest inde.x. Upon a crit- 
ical sifting of the variants, therefore, our knowledge of the 
Vedic schools will ultimately depend, unless some new and 
unforeseen source of information should spring up. 

The Vedic variants, however, seem to me even more valuable 
for what they teach about this oldest language of the Brahmans. 
Conventional and scholastic though it be, limited, at least as far 
as we have it, by the monotone qualities of religious use and 
constant attitude of eulogy and prayer, it nevertheless is full of 
bouncing vitality, and a degree of freedom that borders on 
license. Anything like the notion that this ancient speech of 
the Rishis is dead, will, if I am not mistaken, pass out of the 
19 
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mind of any one who has occasion to survey these variants. A 
language which is still resourceful enough to indulge itself in 
something like 10,000 synonymic variations, sometimes varying 
intelligently one word six times,' is, to say the least, a very 
lively corpse. Every phase of speech history is illumined : con- 
sonantal and vocalic })honetics; laws of euphony between suc- 
cessive words ; formation of noun-stems, and case endings ; forma- 
tion of verb-stems, and every modality of voice, time, mood, and 
personal endings; syntax of parts of speech and syntax of sen- 
tences; order of words; synonyim-; and stylistic expression. 

For the study of language in general these variants are of 
very great interest, because they contain, as it were, the speak- 
ers' declaration of independence. They show on an enormous 
scale that a thing expressed in one way niay, without apparent 
effort, be expressed in one or more other ways. But they show 
also how repeated tradition may put in the place of correct 
speech inferior or blundering substitutes. 

The study of these variants, if I should be skilful enough to 
carry it on aright, and lucky enough to carry it to a finish, will 
pump red blo<nl into every paragraph of Sanskrit grammar. 

There are over a hundred cases of interchange between 
sonants and surds, beginning with a suspicious double reading 
in RY. ; one of which oidy. presumably 9. 12. H", is likely to 
be original : 

R^ . 9. 12. (i ‘, pro Kdc'.hn imhrr isynti', 

R^ . 9. 35. 4". j^ra vdjom indur isyi/ti. 

As another illustration ot this interchange, a certain item con- 
tains the name of an unknown wild animal (according to TS., 
a tiger) in a triple variant involving this kind of change, namely 
as pitva, pidrn , and hidi’n ; 

pitvo (VS. MS. p/dco) ntjankuh knkkafax (MS. kakuthas-, TS. 
koras) tf 'mnnatyai YS. 24. 32; TS. 5. 5. 17. 1; MS. 3. 14. 
13: 175. 4: hldm ayafikifh ka<;ax te 'mnnofyah KSA. 7. 7. 

The interchange between m and v which runs as a red thread 
though the entire hi.story of the Hindu dialects is illustrated by 
about fifty variants beginning in the Saihhitfis themselves, e. g. : 

' See, e. g. the item of the Concordance, prdnapdnahhydm balam avi- 
<;antl (Ciharantl ; d l trlhana : uv'ihanfl ; abhnrantl : abhajantl). 
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RY. 8. 69. I*", m>:t>i(l<tdrlrCiye)i(7(ti'i- : 

SY. 1. 360*', vanihidi‘l7-rii/eii<hicr. 

uc chvaficdsv'i (TjV. r/i>iii(ilc<n<i'</) prtliii'i i/if/ n> hdilhafhah 
(TA. mii vi hadhithith) RY. 10. IS. 11‘; AY. 18. 3. . 50 “; 
TA. G. 7. 1“. 

namn firvydyn (MS. iii'inpd^a) cn xarci/Ciijd (TS. MS. 
sur>iiy<ji/f() (7/ YS. IG. 45; TS. 4. 5. 9. ’2; MS. 2. 9. 8; 
127. 1: nunufs xOrtnydyK I'ormydyn eu KS. 17. 15. 

The interchange between r anil /, plionetically easy, hut in 
Sanskrit well forwaril in flisenssioiis as to the relative chronology 
of Yedie texts, is again illustrateil by about 50 variants: ruhh 
and lid)h-, pru and <■/•/.< and j'/A; purayn and pdl/iyn\ 

7:iraya and e'dnya; iiehidO and >teli<ird\ vilist/i and viidsfa: 
pi/i-'itdtd a.nA jdiWutd \ sthdhi and sthrirn-, a eh fid and deres/l-, 
iipnpravddei and Kjiiiji/dviida-. and vdra/r, enkht and 

cmAv«; /7^/oV« and /o/iiVii ; and, with double change, sm-ira and 
salihi. rcirdt'i and Inliita-, neiurn and niTdn. 

The order of words in senttniees ainl clauses of the Indo- 
European languages has been a matter of interest since the early 
davs of these studies. There are just about one thousand eases 
of change of onler in <.me and the same pada or jn ose passage. 
So, i. //., the following paila ami sentence is v.aried f<turfold.‘ 

Ct yttehJiei ynnint et>f f*", 

(I i/ii/ihii yiii'hliit ft'.' f<. 
d tc ijiiidijiv ynidiH 
d te yoiiii'ii yiirhliii ttn-. 

Two more oases of multiple variation are; 

dlvi'id trtlyiii'ii di edii yiijdi't ydt : 
diriii'ii <!< edim t rtl yii di y"jd'i 'ydt: 
dtrdu di I'll i'll yitjdii ydt: 
dei'dii dieiiiii eiyiiii ynjunh. 

And aoain. 

ti'fuii dym jiuriypiji : 
iiyiic ten u! jiiirlsyiih : 
j/iinsyijn friiiii iiyni. 

’ Henceforward I shall omit such citatiuns as are readily supplied by 
the Concorilance. 
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There ■will be found a considerable degree of instability in the 
position of the predicate, ■whether finite verb or otherwise; in 
the position of the subject; in the position of the vocative; in 
the relation of the preposition to its verb (tmesis) ; in the order 
of nouns and their attributes; in the position of the relative 
pronoun in the sentence ; in the order of principal and depend- 
ent clauses; and in almost any other imaginable adjustment of 
■words and clauses to one another. An illustration or two of each 
of the kinds mentioned may suffice for the present : 

Position of the verb. 

asina etaih pitaro lokaia ahran ; 
ahr-anH inunh pitaro lokam axrnui. 

Ciditi/ds tvCi jdijateiia, chandam sai'nrnrjantu ■. 

CidityCis tvd saiiiiiirjantu Jdijateiia cha/idam. 

jjrnuksi rodaai xihhe\ 
uhhe 2>rnaksi roduHt. 

Position of the predicate, not finite verb. 

ddivj/d adhrari/ara iqmh dtdly. 

upahdtd ddii'yCi adht'oryavali. 

Position of the subject, or object. 

aliaui tvhlujo ’karcnii iw.rnaJy. 
tehhyo 'hant akaraiit namah. 

retag tan me pita vrnktdm : 
tan me retail pita rrnktdm. 

Position of the vocative. 

esa te rudra hhuyuh : 
rudrdisa te bhue/ah. 

tdhhyuiii rajan pmri dehy enam : 
tabhyum enai'n pari dehi rajan. 

Tmesis. 

vanaspatir ad/ii tvd sthd-gyati: 
vanaspatis tvddhisfhdsyati. 
imam d bJiaja yrdme uyvesii gopi : 
emani bhaja grdme ayvesu gosu. 
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Order of nouns and tlieir attributes. 
iqxi mam rndta, prthivl, hvayatCim: 
upa mdm 2 yrthim mOta, hvayatam. 
tarn citram hhayam Imahe-. 
tarn bhdyaih citram Iniahe. 

Position of the relative pronoun. 
ako<;Ct}i hoejinig ca yah : 
ahoQU, ydQ ca hoeinih. 

ice yo usya dcqjaduQ cataspadah ■ 
ya }<je asya dripadac catuspadah. 

Order of principal and dependent clauses. 
yarh dvipnas taih te f>ty rchatu: 
amuih te <juy rchatn yam doismah. 

yam vayaiii dhvardma fam dhvara: 
tani dhiirca yai'n vayam dhtirvdmah. 

There are, as stated above, masses of variants that concern 
verbal inflexion. The Concordance shows about 300 cases of 
interchange between active and middle voice, both iu finite 
forms and in participles. For the most part the interchange of 
voice takes place with the same verbal stem; occasionally the 
verbal stem varies also in other respects, as when we have, 

prdtah somcon nta ri/dradi hucema {liavdmahe)\ 
or, inam arjam ahani ita ddani {Cidade). 

Other examples of the interchange of voices are : 

visno havyaiii raksasva {raksa), 
sakhdya a, ffisdrnahi {cisdmahe). 

tjivo me suptarsin {sapta r?ta) upa tisthasva (tistha). 
vy acerna (cicemahi) devahitani, yad Ciyuh. 
yunakta sird vi yuydi tanudhvam (tanota). 
tiyrani cettdiram adhirdjam akran (ak)’ata). 
sa yathd tvam bhrdjatd bhrdjo'sy eedham bhrdjatd 
bhrdjydsam {tvaiii bhrajyd bhrdjasa €va7n ahani 
bhrdjyd bhrdjifiya). 

antar evosmdnaih vdirayatdt (vdrayadhvdt) . 
adhihi {adhisva) bhoh. 
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pramuncamand {pramimcanto) bhuvanasya retah. 
pxildyisyamdndya (paluyisyate) svuhu. 
viffvd d^d duhjdino {didyad) vi bhdhi. 

Let me dwell more particularly upon one of the broader 
aspects of the variants that concern verbal inflexion, namely, 
interchange of moods. In a body of text.s dealing almost 
entirely with the praise of fictitious gods, with efforts to coax 
them into good humor and liberality, and with all sorts of magic 
hocus-pocus that is supposed to fulfil wishes, the indicative is 
in reality the prevailing mode of uncertainty. This is so 
because the indicative states categorically what, in the nature of 
the case, is not certain, but is merely wished for, hoped for, 
requested, or importunately insi.sted upon. So, for instance, a 
poet priest states serenely in the present indicative that a cer- 
tain god in his wisdom has the power of making even the stingy 
man give gifts to the priests: 

aditsantani ddpayati 2 jn()d)t<ui VS. 9. 24“ ; KS. 14. 2“; 
gB. 5. 2. 2. C. 

What is really meant is, that the poet hopes, wishes, or 
requests, and so on, that the god may, should, or shall do so. 
Accordingly, three other texts show the imperative ddpayatu, 
‘shall make give,’ as variant of the indicative ddpayati^ ‘makes 
give,’ to wit: 

aditsant'dh (A'S'. uidditsantinu) ddpayatu prajdnan XSf . 
3. 20. 8“; TS. 1. ?. 10. 1“; MS. 1. 11. 4“: 165. 6. 

I see no reason why we should deny such an indicative the 
name hortative indicative, even if we remember that this use of 
the indicative contains also a touch of piety and faith. Be this 
as it may, the poets express their desires along the same line in 
even more certain tone: they employ preterite indicatives, more 
particularly, the aorist, that perfective aorist which is the 
equivalent of the Greek perfect. So, for instance, some texts 
say: ‘I have speedily attained unto truth,’ 

anjasd satyam updydm MS. 1. 2. 7: 16. 15; KS. 2. 8, 

while the majority, nine in number, say, using the aorist injunc- 
tive, ‘May I speedily attain unto truth,’ 
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anjasa. satyam iipa gesam VS. 5. 5; TS. 1. 2. 10. 2; GB. 

2. 2. 3; ^B. 3. 4. 2. 14; A^'. 4. 5. 3; C?- 5- 8. 3; 

Vrdt. 13. 18 ; LC. 5. 6. G; CG. 1. 6. o. 

Or, one text says: ‘The moon and the constellations have 
helped thee along,’ 

candrama nahmtrhir ana fear it KS. 37. 9'’, 

whereas another says, using the ini|»erative, ‘May the moon and 
the constellations help thee along,’ 

candrama naJesat rair ana traratu. 

This aorist, especially frecpient in the literature of magic and 
conjuration, has been named prophetic aorist ; it obviously has 
a touch of slyness, eocksureness, and even bluster, underneath 
which lurks, however, the moilal element of desire and doubt 
which the hot-headed statement does not disguise. 

There are about two hundred cases in which these indicatives 
vary with some one or more of the grammatical modal forms: 
imperative, optative, injunctive, and thematic subjunctive. Xow 
it is interesting to observe that the mild ami pious present 
indicative varies mostly with the imperative, rather than with 
any of the other modes: 

tsonio v'lrai'n karmanyam dadati (TB. daddtxi) RV. 1. 

91. 20"; VS. 34. 21'’; MS. 4. 14. 1": 214. 2; TB. 2. 

8. 3. !'■, 

‘Soma bestows (and. m.ay bestow) upon us a 2 )ious son.’ 

Or, 

d devo ydta (ilS. MG. yati) mritd naratnah RV. 7. 

45. I’'; MS. 4. 14. G' : 223. 13; KS. 17. 19'; AB. 

5. 5. 7; KB. 22. 9; GB. 13. 4. 2. 7; TB. 2. 8. G. 1"; 

AC. 3. 7. 14: 10. G. 9: €(,’• 10. 5. 23: IG. 1. 21, 

‘ God Savitar comes (and, may come) hither with precious 

treasure. ’ 

This calls to mind the fact that throughout Sanskrit litera- 
ture the imperative is, to a large extent, a mode of wish as 
well as of command, as when in contrast with Lat. virat crescat 
floreat, or rival rt,>\ Sanskrit uses the imperative, i-ajd. 
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And it seemed to me well to note this in the several persons of 
the imperative, not only the third person, which is most fre- 
quent. It fits these as well. For instance: 

ksatrdndm ksatrapatir asi TS. 1. 8. 14. 2; TB. 1. 7. 8. 

5; Ap9 18. C. 6, 

‘ Thou art sovereign lord of sovereignties,’ varies with, 

ksatrdndm ksatrapatir VS. 10. 17; QB. o. 4. 2. 2; 

Kg. 15. 5. 32, 

‘ Be thou sov'ereign lord of sovereignties ’ ! In brief, the 
imperative seems to me, on the evidence of the variants, to 
encroach upon the more timid wish-modes to a larger extent 
than that which is to be expected in a mode of command.’ 

As stated above, the present and preterite indicatives vary 
not only with the imperative, but also with every other modal 
category. I shall reserve counts for a later time and merely 
cite an example or two of other kinds of variation. 

Aorist and Optative. 

grdvdvadid {grdvd faded) ahhi somas)jdn(;um {°<jund). 

Aorist and Thematic Subjunctive. 
dnydvdkftd {dnyd vaksad) vasu vdrydni. 
visnus tvd krdrnatdm (tvdkransta) . 

Aorist and Injunctive. 
anjasd satyarn vpa yesam {updydm). 

Imperfect and Thematic Subjunctive. 
d VO rohito ayrnod abhulyavahi 
a VO rohitah yrnavat suddnavah 

Perfect and Thematic Subjunctive. 
sa viyvd prati cdklpe: sa viyvam prati cdklpat. 

Present Indicative and Thematic Subjunctive. 
indro jaydti (Jayati) na para jaydtdi (jayate). 

Present Indicative and Optative. 
grdhham grhhnita (prbhndti) sdnasim. 


‘ Delbruck, Altindische Syntax, p. 361. 
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Present Indicative and Injunctive. 
pra te divo na stanayanti ^usmCih (stanayantu ^usmaiJi). 
Next, the imperative varies with every other mode, most fre- 
quently with the subjunctive, hut also with injunctive, optative, 
precative, future, and infinitive: 

Imperative and Thematic Subjunctive. 
te no rayini mrvamraih ni yachan (yuchnntu). 
tapto vdin yhanno nuksati [nakmtu) gvahotd. 
uta triitu cii'O hhavu (b/nivo) varathyah. 
ydrhetpatya un no nesat : yarliapatya un ninetu. 

Imperative and Injunctive. 
dditya. rudrd vasavo jusanta (Jxxantdm). 
tasyu no rdsvti tasya no dhehi (ddh). 
jn-a-pra ynjnapatini lira [tirah). 

Imperative and Injunctive with ind Prohibitive. 
wd savyena daksinam atikrdnm (at>.krdin7h)d 
Imperative and Optative. 
araksasd 7nanagd tajjuseta {Jusethdli; jvsasva). 
Imperative and Precative. 

durmitrds {^niitryds ; "mttriyds) tasmdi santu {bhuyd- 
sur) yo 'smdn{ag>ndtn) dvesfi yaih ca vayaih dvipnah. 
yo no dvesty adharah gag pad'igta (sa jxcdyatdni). 

Imperative and Future. 
vdy drtvijyam knrhyati {kai-otu). 

Imperative and Infinitive. 
brdhmandhs tarpaya (tarpayituvdi). 

Again, the subjunctive which we have already mot in inter- 
change with indicative and imperative, in its turn, alternates 
also with the rest of the modes: 

Thematic Subjunctive and Injunctive. 
tasmdi del'd adhi bravan {bruvan). 

sa (sd) nah fanna trivarutham vi yahsat {trivarilthaih 
ni yaclidf). 


1 Contrary to Delbruck, Altindische Syntax, p. 361. 
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Thematic Subjunctive and Optative. 

(;rnavama [(jrmnjdma) caradah catara. 

vidiid (vided) w-Jaiii catnkratur viddd (vided) isam. 

Thematic Subjunctive and Precative. 
aff/iis tat punur ubharut (Cibhrhjdt) . 
aham evedani sarvuni bhdydsam (sarvam asdni). 

Thematic Subjunctive and Future. 
tesdhi rnutd bhavisyaai : bhavd-dpatrundi’n mdtd. 

And so also most of the remaining possible ])ermutations 
occur freely : 

Injunctive and Optative. 

asydm rdhad (rd/ied) dhotrdyaih deranujamdydni. 

Injunctive with tad (Prohibitive) and Optative. 
md ti'cignir dhvaaayul {dhanay'id ; dhvanayid ; dhvan- 
u yed) dh inaayuadh 

Optative and Precative. 
mhusrnpomi'a cah pasydttam (pmieyam). 
tcaydyai'a vrtraih radhydt (Irndhydf : badJtet). 

■sam aham d.ynm sadi varca.sd saiii prajnyd sam rdyas 
posena yaiiya [ymiifiya). 

Precative and Future. 

justam ndyn dtcebhyo vdeam ad.ydmm {vdcaih vadis- 
yumi). 

aiadhit vahclpya (vattisye). 

There are also a number of cases in which there are more than 
two variations, as e. g., 

Indicative, Imperative and Thematic Subjunctive. 
k.setne tisthati {ththotu; tisthdti) ghrtam uksanidnd. 

Indicative, Imperative, and Precative. 
suryabhrdijistha bhrdjisthas {bhrdja.'ojin bhrdjasvl; bhru- 
jasvan bhrdjnsvdiis; bhrdjattkdra bhrdjnsvdns) tvath 
{traiii varcasvda) deveso asi (devesv edhi; devesn 
hhvydh). 


‘ Cf. Pelbruck, 1. c. p. 338. 



Indian Inscriptions on the Fire Temple at BCil it — Bj tlie 
Eev. JrsTis E, Abbott, D.D., Bombaj-, India. 

Ois his journey to Persia in 1903 Professor A. V. Williaras 
Jackson visited the Fire Temple at Baku on the Caspian Sea.' 
He kindly forwarded to me for deciphering a photograph of one 
of the fifteen inscriptions he noticed on the walls of the temple 
and its precincts. 

Professor Jackson has since called my attention to three other 
undeciphered inscriptions, published in the Royal Asiatic 
Society’s Journal for 1897, by Colonel C. E. Stewart, Consul 
General at Odessa, accompanied with a description of the Fire 
Temple as it appeared on his first visit in 1S6G, and again in 
1881. So far as I am aware, none of these fifteen inscrij)tions 
have hitherto been deciphered and I have been entirely success- 
ful only with one, Inscr. A. (see below), the photographic repro- 
duction of which is veiy distinct. 

Inscription A. The letters of this inscription are clearly cut 
and well preserved. The language is Panjabi, and the alpha- 
bet is that of the ordinary Panjabi of the present day." It is 
inscribed in seven lines. 

The first four lines of the text are the opening lines of the 
“Japji,” one of the sections of the Adi Granth, the great 
religious book of the Sikhs. This special verso of the Japji is 
one well known and is daily repeated by all faithful Sikhs. 
The remaining lines of the text contain the names of Bfiba 
Jagushah and his disciples, builder or builders of the “sacred 
place,” Dharamki jagah. 

' See “ Notes on a Journey to Persia” in the JAOS., Vol. xxv, p. 177. 

* W. St. Clair Tisdall in his Panjabi Grammar calls the language of 
the Japji “a mixture of Braj Bhasha and old Panjabi.” 
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Transliteration. 

^ Mirl '=h^r|| 

^ !RT^ I m I ^ m fJTT^ H 

^ R FR hm^i >ft II fiin 
II ^RT §RT rnmr 

«si N I r\m \^ m[v(] ^%FiT !^RT 1*^ iliH^ I % 
FIT ^FRT^ sTJT^ 

Om sati nama karata purakhu nirabhaii 
niravairu akala murati ajuni saibham 
gura prasadi | japu | adi sacu jugadi sa 
cu hai bhi sacu Kanaka bosi bhi sacu sati gurapra 
sadi Baba Jagusab Suba jisaka cela 
Bava Tagusah ji(sa) ka cela Bava Bakasah jisaka ce 
la Cbatasab dbaramki jagab banal 
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Teasslatiox. 

Om. Whose name is Existence, Creator, The Male, Without 
fear, 

Without enmity, Timeless, Unborn, Self-existent, 

Favor of the Guru. Repeat this. He is true in the begin- 
ning; 

He is true from eternity ; He is true now; Xanak (says) he 
will be true in the future. The favour of the true Guru. 

Baba Jagushah Suba, whose disciple is Baba Tagushah, whose 
disciple is Bava Bakashah, whose disciple is Chatashah, built 
this religious place. 

The Sanskrit equivalents for the Panjabi appellations used 
above are Sat, Xaman, Karatii, Purusha, Xirbhaya, Xirvfiira, 
Akrdamtlrti, Ajanma Svayambhu. 

A word may be added regarding the age of this inscription. 
It contains no date. As it, however, mentions Xanak (1469- 
1539), and (juotes from the Adi Granth, a work ascribed to Bfiba 
Xanak, and as considerable time must be allowed for the coming 
into existence of a feeling of reverence for the Adi Granth, 
such as to account for an insertion of a quotation in this inscrip- 
tion, it is probable that its age is the same as that of theXagari 
inscription (see Inscr. C. below) Samvat ISO’l, A.D. 1645. 

In.<tcription B. This inscription may be found reproduced 
in the Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal for 1897, page 311. 

Like Inscription A above, it is in the Panjabi alphabet and 
language. It consists of eight lines, with as a rule 15 syllables 
in each line. It also begins with the same quotation from the 
Japji as Inscr. A above. 

1. Om sati nfima karata purakhu nirabha 

2. u niravairu akfda murati ajuiiT 

3. saibhara guraprasadi vahu guruji sarai 

4. Baba , . 

5 

6 , 

7, 

8 


. . . dharamaki jaga banfii . . . 
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I feel too uncertain of the text to attempt to give it entire. 
After the quotation from the Japji appears the words “ vahu 
Guruji sarai ” “offer to the Guru the sarfil,” resthouse, or 
dharmasala. 

In the fourth line the title Baba is plain, and in the seventh 
line “ dharamki jaga banai” “built this sacred place.” The 
name of the builder or builders appear different from those in 
the inscription above, but the purpose of the inscription appears 
to be the same, that of recording the names of those who erected 
perhaps that particular portion of the Dharamsfila, or who had 
part in the whole sacred edifice. 

Inscription C. Reproduced in JRAS. for 1897, page 311. 
This inscription is in the Kagari alphabet. It is in five lines and 
is placed directly over the inscription in the Persian alphabet 
(Inscr. D below). Both are inserted into the wall over a door- 
way in the temple enclosure. 

I have succeeded in deciphering only a portion of this inscrip- 
tion, but as this portion contains the date Samvat 1802, I have 
thereby settled the era of the date 1158 in the inscription in the 
Persian alphabet. It is evident that 1158 belongs to the Hi]‘ri 
era, since Samvat 1802 and Hiiri 1158 correspond exactly to 
AD. 1745. 

I give below only such part of the text as 1 have satisfactorily 
deciphered. 

1. Shri Ganeshuyanama: Shri Ramaji sati shri 

2. . . . Sfihab Samvat 1802 . . . 

3 

4 

5. . . saphar dhama . . . banaya . . . 

By Saphar dhama I understand a travellers resting place, 
journey, and cfAdwo, house; bandijd, built. 

Inscription D. This insAiption is directly under Inscription 
C (see above). It is in the Persian alphabet. I am unable to 
decipher it. It, however, contains a date, 1158, already noticed 
by others (see JRAS. 1897, page 311). The fact that this date 
corresponds with Samvat 1802, which I discovered in the ISTagari 
inscription directly above it, may be assumed as also giving the 
date of the building of the temple enclosure. 
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General Remarks. This Fire Temple is situated on the 
Caspian sea in the Trans-Caucasus Province of Russia, at Suru- 
khaneh, a few miles from Baku. Surukhaneh is the site of a petro- 
leum refinery which uses the natural petroleum gas for its opera- 
tions. Whether this phenomenon of hurning gas has had at this 
place any religious significance in ancient times is a question that 
vet remains to be settled. Some travellers have assumed that the 
temple has existed from ancient times, but so far as the evidence 
of the inscriptions at present available goes, the Fire Temple 
is of Indian origin, and the date of its erection A. D. 1745. 

A possible difference of date for that of the center shrine and 
that for the enclosing precincts has been suggested. Over one 
of the archways of the center shrine there is an inscription 
which if it were available would doubtless definitely settle the 
question whether the shrine in the center was of the same date 
or older. Visitors to the temple have found the inscription too 
high up for a satisfactory photograph. In the photo-zineo 
reproduction of the center shrine illustrating the description by 
Colonel Stewart (JRAS. 1897, p. 311) this inscription can be 
seen above the archway, but the letters are too minute and 
indistinct to yield any result. For the present the only conclu- 
sion that can be drawn from the insci'iptions is that the temple, 
including the present center shrine, is quite modern, datino- 
A, D. 1745. 

It is of course possible that the pi-esent temple may be on 
the site of an older structure. The accounts of travellers 
before A. D. 1745 who may have visited this region might pos- 
sibly settle this (juestion. I have, however, had access to only 
a few accounts of such travellers, and these have been silent as 
regards the existence of any temple there. 

As a matter of interest Prof. Jackson has c.alled my attention 
to several modern travellers who have visited Baku, and men- 
tion the temple. 

Morier’s reference to the temple (in his Second Journey 
Throuyh Persia, 1800-16, Tol. ‘2. p. "243) is scant, but he men- 
tions meeting with a Hindu pilgrim returning from Baku to 
Benares. 

John Hssher {Journey from London to Persepolis, London, 
1865) appears to have visited Baku in Sept. 1863. The book 
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contains a coloured frontispiece representing the center shrine 
lighted up by the natural gas, both within in the center of the 
floor and without at the upper four corners. 

Baron Thielmann is referred to in Col. Stewart’s article as 
mentioning the Fire Temple, but I have not had access to his 
description. ’ 

When Colonel Stewart visited the temple in 1866 one Hindu 
priest alone remained to minister to the sacred fire. In 1881, 
when he made his second visit, he found the priest gone, the 
fire extinguished and the keys of the temple in the hands of the 
engineer of the refinery. 


[1 The reference is to Tliielmann, Journey in the Caucasus, Persia, etc., 
2. 9-12, London, 1875. — There is a brief anonymous paragraph, with a 
photograph of the temple precinct, in Men and Women of India, 1. 
695, Bombay, 1905. Moreover, under date Sept. 21, 1904, the Parsi 
Priest Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, of Bombay, wrote me a letter saying 
that lie had a copy of the inscription on the gate of the temple, given 
him by tlie noted traveler, Sven Hedin, and adds that the copy •“ clearly 
shows that the inscription is Hindu. We read therein Shri Ganesh and 
VIram, etc. Unfortunately the very portion of the date is not clear.” 
— In Henry, Baku, an Eventful History, pp. 25-28, London, 1907, will be 
found some general references to the natural fire at Baku and also a 
picture of the shrine. A. v. w. J.j 
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AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 

AT ITS 

MEETING IN CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

1908. 


The annual meeting of the Society was hehl in Cambridge, 
Alass., on Thursday and Friday of Easter week, April 23d and 
•24th, in the Phillips Brooks House and in the Semitic Aluseum. 
The following members were present at one or more of the 


sessions : 

Abbott, 

Higginson, 

Michelson, 

Sanders, 

Arnold, W. R. 

Hock, 

Moore, G. F. 

Scott, C. P. G. 

Atkinson, 

Hopkins, 

Moore, J. H. 

Scott, Mrs. M. M. 

Barton, 

Howland, 

Moore, Mrs.G.F. 

Sherman, 

Bloomfield, 

Hussey, Miss 

Morse. 

Steele. 

Bolling. 

Jackson. 

Mfiller, 

Thompson, 

Cams, 

Jewett, 

Muss-Amolt, 

Toney, 

Channing, Miss Joseph, 

Nies, J. B. 

Toy, 

Chester, 

Kellner, 

Oertel. 

Ward. W. H. 

Colton, Miss 

Kendrick, Miss 

Ogden, C. J. 

Warren, W. F 

Crane, 

Lanman , 

Ogden, Miss E.S. Werren, 

Haas. 

Lilley. 

Price, 

Winslow. 

Harper, 

Madsen, 

Ropes. 


Haupt. 

Magoun, 


Total, 53 


The first session began on Thursday morning at eleven 
o’clock, with Professor Lanman in the chair. 

The reading of the minutes of tlie meeting in Philadelphia, 
Pa., April 4th and 5th, 1908, which had been already printed 
in the Journal (Volume xxviii, p. 4oT If.), was dispensed with. 

The Committee of xVrrangements, through Professor G. F. 
Moore, presented its report in the form of a printed programme. 

The succeeding sessions of the Society were appointed for 
Thursday afternoon at half-past two, Friday morning at half- 
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past nine, and Friday afternoon at half-past two. It was 
announced that a luncheon would be given to the Society by the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College at the Harvard 
Union on Friday at one o’clock, and that arrangements had 
been made for a subscription dinner at the same place on Thurs- 
day evening at seven o’clock. The Colonial Club and the 
Harvard Union extended their courtesies to the members of 
the Society during its sessions. 

The annual report of the Cori-esponding Secretary was pre- 
sented by Professor E. W. Hopkins. 

REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

Through the friendly agency of our member, Dr. Asakawa, and the 
kindness of Count Okuma, ex-Prime Minister of Japan, the Society has 
been enriched hy a gift of types, of which the need has been apparent 
for some time. Dr. Asakawa writes, under date of Oct. 2, 1907 : “Count 
Okuma (ex-Premier) accepted my suggestion to present to the American 
Oriental Society a complete font of Japanese and Chinese movable 
type, No. 5 , and I trust that it will come here within a few months.” 
Your Secretary would urge that Dr. Asakawa be thanked by the Societj' 
for his thoughtfulness in suggesting this gift and that a suitable letter 
of thanks be sent to Count Okuma for his generous present, which in 
the meantime has arrived. 

Am ong the letters accepting election to membership only those of the 
new Honorary Members need to be referred to. 

One of these, from Professor Derenbourg, is of melancholy interest 
to-day. as the announcement of his death follows so closely upon the 
letter of acceptance of membership in this Society. The other, from 
Prof. Rhys Davids, explains a long delay in replying to your Secretary’s 
notification as due to an almost fatal illness, from which he is now for- 
tunately recovered. 

Official notification of the death of three distinguished scholars has 
been received by the Secretary : Prof. Aufrecht, Prof. Gebauer, and 
Baron Victor Rosen. They were not members of this Society. 

The Committee in charge of the arrangements for the next triennial 
Oriental Congress has sent the Secretary the various circulars announc- 
ing progress in completing their plans and has asked that this Society 
appoint official delegates to the Congress. The Commissioner of Educa- 
cation at Washington also desires the Society to name national delegates 
to this Congress for appointment by the Secretary of State. 

Your Secretary in presenting this report completes the twelfth year of 
his service and has thought it proper to ask that you now relieve him of 
a task which, for the sake of the Society, he has been glad to perform, 
but for the sake of the Society, that it may enjoy the benefit of others’ 
zeal, as well as for his own sake, that he may have a little more leisure, 
he is also glad to resign. It is a coincidence, discovered by the Secre- 
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taiy himself only after he had formed the resolution of resigning, that 
the length of his term of office will almost exactly duplicate that of his 
predecessor in office, though alike in no other particular ! Yet the long 
period has, he trusts, somewhat dimmed the recollection of the first 
realization of deterioration in service, inevitable on changing from an 
officer so efiicient to one so inexpert. But your Secretary, though 
conscious of many lapses, has done what he could as well as he could 
and only hopes the good will with which he has served may help to 
obliterate the deficiencies of his service. 

DEATHS. 

The Secretary has to announce the death of the following members of 
the Society : 

Honorary Members. 

Professor Franz Kielhorn. 

Professor Hartwig Derenbourg. 

Corporate Members. 

Mr. J. B. Sargent. 

Professor Edward H. Strobel. 

Rev. Theodore F. O. Wright. 

In closing I should like to put on record the following note in regard 
to the exact meaning of the plirase ‘‘To nominate officers for the ensuing 
year" in the biosiness of the Nominating Committee soon about to report. 
At the last meeting of the Society, question arose in regard to the time 
at which the tenure of office in this Society expired. It was said by the 
retiring President that his term expired immediately on the election of 
his successor. The question has been and is likely to be one of no prac- 
tical importance, but on the other hand it is liable to be one of impor- 
tance at any time, aud obviously such a point should not be left in doubt. 
To explain the point it is necessary to remember that till the meeting of 
1905 there was never any such question. Before this and including this 
meeting, election was held on the last session of the meeting and the 
new officers took office the next year. This was the *• ensuing year " of 
the formula which has never been changed. At that meeting, in 1905, 
the nominating Committee recommended that “a committee on nomina- 
tions for the next annual meeting be appointed at this meeting." This 
was done merely in order to give the nominating Committee more time 
to consider. For a like practical reason, at the next meeting the time 
when the report was presented was set on the first session instead of the 
last by myself as Secretary and arranger of the programme mainly be- 
cause the election at the last session, usually on Saturday morning, had 
led at times to the election being held when there was a bare quorum 
present. I fear I am somewhat to blame in this substitution of one hour 
for another, without authority, but no objection was made to this 
6hange at the time and it was generally admitted to be a more suitable 
hour than the last hurried hour of the meeting. But the expression 
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“ensuing year” was not changed, and it was not intended that the ofiB- 
cers thus elected should begin to hold office till the meeting at which 
they were elected should, on the Friday or Saturday following, termi- 
nate. That this was the sense of the Society is clear from the fact that 
the president elected for the first time in this manner retained the chair 
through the meeting, except when he asked some one else to take it for 
him, and himself appointed the Committee on Nominations and 
delivered the annual presidential address after the election of his suc- 
cessor. I, therefore, move that it be recorded as the sense of this Society 
that the tenure of office in this Society shall terminate at the close of the 
last session of each annual meeting. 

Upon recommendation of the Corresponding Secretary it was 
voted that the tenure of the officers elected at the last meeting 
extends till the close of the present meeting, and so in future. 

The report of the Treasurer was presented by the Acting 
Treasurer, Professor E. W. Hopkins, as follows ; 

REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 

Receipts and Disbursements of the American Oriental Society 
FOR THE Year Ending Dece.mber 31, 1907. 


Receipts. 

Balance from old account, Dec. 31, 1906 $ 330.61 

Dues for 1907 $957.03 

“ for other years 170.00 

“ for Section H. S. R 34.10 

$1,161.13 

Sales of Journal 365.49 

Life Membership 75.00 

State Nat. Bank Dividends - 83.00 

Annual Interest from Savings Banks 43.44 

1,737.05 

Expenditures. $3,047.66 

T., M. & T. Co., printing vol. 37, second half $1,123.63 

“ “ vol. 38, first half , pt. paym’t 500.00 

Binding 50.90 

Librarian, express, postage 39.03 

Secretary, editors, acting treasurer (for postage) 25.00 

Honoraria for 1906 to editors 200.00 

“ for 1907 50.00 

$1,988.54 

Balance to general account 59.13 


$2,047.66 
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Statement to Dej, 31. 1907. 


Bradley Type Fund $2,481.93 

Cotheal Fund 1,107.38 

State National Bank 1,950.00 

Connecticut Savings Bank 6.03 

National Savings Bank 11.67 

Interest (Cotheal Fund) - 41.89 

Interest, Savings Banks .55 

Cashonhand._ 102.93 


$5,702.88 


Owing to lack of funds, due in part to increased cost of printing, the 
Honoraria to the editors for 1907 have been compounded in terms of 
life-membership, equivalent to $75.00 to each editor, leaving $25.00 to 
each paid in cash (as above entered). 

E. WASHBURN HOPKINS, 

(Acting) Treasurer. 


The report of the Auditing Committee, Professors Torrey 
and Oertel, was presented hy Professor C. C. Torrey, as follows : 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COM.MITTEE. 


We hereby certify that we have examined the account book of the 
Acting Treasurer of this Society, and have found the same correct, and 
that the foregoing account is in conformity therewith. We have also 
compared the entries in the cash book with the vouchers and bank and 
pass-books and have found all correct. 


New Haven, April 8, 1908. 


CHARLES C. TORREY. 
HANNS OERTEL, 


Auditors. 


The Librarian, Professor Haims Oertel, presented his report 
as follows : 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 

The Librarian's report presented at the last meeting of the Society, 
at Philadelphia, contained a detailed statement of the present needs of 
our library, and ended with a plea for a regular j'early appropriation of 
$400 to def raj' the necessary' expenses of administration. This plea being 
unheeded, and in view of the condition of the treasury of the Society, nc 
work whatsoever involving an outlay of money could be undertaken 
during the past year. Your librarian feels it his duty to repeat that he 
considers such a policy (which makes even the binding of current acces- 
sions impossible) extremely detrimental to the best interests of the 
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society. It is due only to the self-sacrifice and continued interest of 
Miss Margaret Whitney that work in the library has been kept up. As 
in the past two years, she has continued to give her time and services 
to the library, and the thanks of the Society are due her for whatever 
progress has been made in the arrangement of the library. 

The letter sent out last year to various learned societies, requesting 
them to fill up lacunae in the sets of their publications, has met with 
most gratifying replies. A list of the periodicals now in the possession 
of our library will be appended to the next report. 

Thanks are due to Mr. J. C. Schwab, Librarian of Yale University, 
for many favors, and to Mr. Gruener of the Yale Library for help in 
mailing, etc. 

The report of the Editors of this Journal, Professors Hopkins 
and Torrey, was presented by Professor Hopkins, as follows: 

REPORT OF THE EDITORS. 

Ordinarily this report has been presented by Prof. Torrey, but this 
year the Aryan editor wishes to present it, since he fears that Prof. 
Torrey will not do justice to the occasion. The material facts of publi- 
cation scarcely vary from those of previous years. In September 
and February, respectively, were issued the two parts of volume twenty- 
eight, containing 436 pages in all. the first half having 197 pages. The 
annual announcement of an annual deficit is unavoidable if the Journal 
is to be continued in its present form and the Society is to depend on 
members dues for payment of its bills. 

At the last meeting of the Society, Prof. Torrey resigned from the 
office of editor and another editor was appointed by the directors to fill 
his place. Too late it was discovered to be impossible for this newly 
appointed editor to take up the work. At great inconvenience and only 
from a spirit which led him to sacrifice himself for the good of the 
Society. Prof. Torrey nobly reassumed the burden he had laid down and 
did all the work for' the year in his department, although he had taken 
up for the same period of time extra collegiate duties which he could 
not renounce. This is the point which Prof. Torrey’s grateful co-editor 
feared would be inadequately treated, if Prof. Torrey presented the 
editor's report. Both editors have now resigned, after eight years of 
service, and the care of the Journal will henceforth be entirely in other 
hands. 

Professors Moore and Jackson were appointed to prepare a 
minute expressing the gratitude of the Society to the retiring 
Editors of the Journal. 

The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were 
elected members of the Society: 
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HONORARY MEMBERS. 
Professor Eduard Meyer, . M. Simile Senart. 


CORPORATE MEMBERS. 


Mr. D. W. Amrain, 

Mr. H. H. Buck, 

Professor Renward Bi-andstetter, 
Professor H. C. Butler, 

Mr. A. S. Cochran, 

Mr. W. B. Christie, 

Mr. W. R. P. Davey, Ph.D. 

Mr. H. S. Davidson. Ph.D. 

Rev. A. 


Mr. Ishya Joseph, 

Mr. A. B. Keith, 

Rev. Ferdinand Lugschneider, 
Mrs. A. H. Munsell, 

Rev. W. E. Nies, 

Professor P. M. Rhinelander, 
Rev. J. L. Scully, 

Rev. F. A. Vanderburgh, Ph.D. 

I. Whatham. 


As a partial recognition of the services freely rendered by 
Mis.s Margaret Whitney in cataloguing the library of the Society, 
she was elected a life member, without fee. 


The committee appointed at Philadelphia to nominate officers 
for the ensuing year (Messrs. Jewett, Gray, and Barton — see 
Journal, Yol. x.vviii, p. 41T) reported through Professor 
Jewett, as follows : 

President — Professor E. Washburn Hopkins, of New Haven, Conn. 

Vice-Presidents— l)i\ Wni. Hayes Ward, of New York : Professor 
Maurice Bloomfield, of Baltimore: Professor Paul Haupt, of Baltimore. 

Corresponding Secretary — Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, of New 
York. 

Recording Necrefa/-^— Professor George F. Moore, of Cambridge, Mass. 

Secretary of the Section for Religions— Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
of Philadelphia. 

Treastircr- Professor Frederick Wells Williams, of New Haven. 

Librarian — Professor Hanns Oertel. of New Haven. 

Directors — The officers above named : and President Daniel Coit Gil- 
man, of Washington ; Professors Crawford H. Toy and C. R. Lannian, 
of Cambridge ; Professor Robert F. Harper, of Chicago ; Professor Rich- 
ard Gottheil, of New York ; Professor Henry Hyvernat, of W’'ashing- 
ton ; Professor Charles Torrey, of New Haven. 

The officers thus nominated were unanimously elected. 

The President appointed the following Committee to nomi- 
nate officers at the first session of the next annual meeting : 
Professors Francis Brown, Torrey, Oertel. 

On motion of Professor Barton the appointment of delegates 
to the Oriental Congress to be held in Copenhagen was I'eferred 
to the Directors, with j)ower. 

On motion of Professor Toy, Professor.s R. F. Harper, G. A. 
Reisner, and .1. H. Breasted were appointed to represent the 
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Society at the International Congress of Archseologists to meet 
in Cairo in April, 1009. 

At twelve o’clock President Lanman delivered his annual 
address, on “The Aims, the Work, and the Needs of the 
American Oriental Society.” 

At half-past twelve the Society proceeded to the reading of a 
communication by Dr. J. E. Abbott, of Bombay, — Indian 
inscriptions on the fire-temple at Baku. — Remarks by Profes- 
sors Jackson and Lanman. 

At one o’clock the Society took a recess till half -past two. 

At half-past two the Society met for its second session, at 
which the reading of papers was continued. 

The following communications were presented : 

Professor G. A. Barton, of Bryn ^lawr College, On an Old 
Babylonian letter addressed “to Lnshtamar.” 

Professor Maurice Bloomfield, of Johns Hopkins University, 
On some disguised forms of Sanskrit pasu ‘cattle.’ — On the sup- 
posititious value of the root ixqys . — Remarks by Professors 
Hopkins and Lanman. 

Doctor G. A. Grierson, of Camberley, England, Note on 
Professor Prince’s article on English-Rommany Jargon in 
JAOS. XXVIII. 2, presented by Professor Hopkins, in summary. 

Professor Paul Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University, A Mac- 
cabean Talisman. 

Professor E. W. Hopkins, of Yale University, Vedic Dis- 
cordance. — Remarks by Professor Bloomfield. 

Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia University, 
Indo-Iranian Notes. 

Professor Christopher Johnston, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Assyrian qandnn. ‘ to coil ’ ; and .rardpa ‘ to abound ’ ; 
presented in abstract by Professor Haupt. 

Doctor Michelson, of Ridgefield, Conn., Some additions to 
the Vedic Concordance, and A Linguistic study of the Vfiyu 
Purfina, with some notes on the Padma and Bhfigavata Puranas. 
— Remarks by Professor Hopkins. 

Mr. Montgomery Schuyler, Jr., St. Petersburg, Notes on the 
making of palm-leaf manuscripts in Siam; j)resented by the 
Secretary, by title. 

Rev. Mr. Watson, of West New York, The Date of the 
Nablus Abishua Pentateuch Roll ; pre.sented by the Secretary, 
by title. 

Professor Bolling, of the Catholic University of America, 
The Parisistas of the Atharva Veda, edited with a critical com- 
mentary by G. 31. Bolling and J. v. Negelein. — Remarks bv 
Professor Bloomfield and Professor Bolling. 

Profes.sor Paul Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University, The 
Biblical phrase “Upon whom my name was called.’’ 
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Professor Lanman exhibited some of the publications of 
Nirnaya Sagara Press, which may be got from Harrassowitz- 
Leipzig. 

At five o’clock the Society adjourned till Friday morning at 
half-past nine. 

The Society met on Friday morning at a quarter, of ten 
o’clock, in the Lecture Room of the Semitic Museum. The 
following communications were presented; 

Professor E. MT. Hopkins, of Yale Fniversity, Yahva 
(Yahu) as Epithet of Fire; Fire as mediator and avenger. — 
Remarks by Professors Toy, Moore, Hopkins and Lanman. 

Doctor Koenig, of Columbia L^niversity, Life of the Holy 
Xenophon; read by the Corresponding Secretary, by title. 

Professor C. R. Lanman, of Harvard University, The 
Division of Words in Sanski'it. — Remarks by Dr. Michclson, 
Professors Bloomfield and Hopkins. 

Professor G. A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, The Baby- 
lonian Ideogram GUG (Briinnow, No. 1369). — Remarks by 
Professor Haupt. 

Professor M. Bloomfield, of Johns Hopkins University, On 
certain work in continuance of the Yedic Concordance. — 
Remarks bt' Profe.«sors Hopkins and Lanman. 

Dr. Blake, of Johns Hopkins LTniversity, The so-called 
half-opened syllable in Hebrew; read by the Corresponding 
Secretary, by title. 

Professor Paul Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University, Some 
Assyrian Etymologies. 

Professor A. Y. W. Jackson, of Columbia L'niversity, 
Nishapur, the home of Omar Khayyam. 

At twelve the Society took recess till half-past two o’clock. 

The Society resumed its session at 3 o’clock. Professor Hop- 
kins reported for the Directors that the next annual meeting of 
the Society will be held in New York, N. Y., beginning on 
April 15, 1909. 

The Directors further reported that they had appointed Pro- 
fessor Hanns Oertel and Professor James R. Jewett editors of 
the Journal for the ensuing year. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

The American Oriental Society desires to express its thanks 
to the President and Fellows of Harvard University, to the 
Colonial Club, and to the Harvard ITnion, for the courtesies 
which they have extended to the Society during this meeting ; 
and to the Committee of Arrangements for the provisions thcv 
have made for its entertainment. 
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The President appointed Professors Richard Gottheil and A. 
Y. Williams Jackson a Committee on Arrangements for the 
next meeting; also Professors Torrey and Oertel to audit the 
accounts of the Treasurer. 

On motion of Professor Jackson the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted : 

The Society desires to express to Professor Hopkins and Pro- 
fessor Torrey its sincere thanks for their admirable services as 
Editors of the Journal for a uumher of years, and to record its 
thanks in a formal manner. 

On motion of Doctor William H. Ward, the following reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we most gratefully recognize the faithful and 
assiduous labors of Professor E. Washburn Hopkins as Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the American Oriental Society for the 
last twelve years. The thanks of the Society are hereby pre- 
sented to Professor Hopkins for his many acceptable services 
in our behalf. 

At ten minutes after three the reading of communications 
was resumed. The following papers were presented : 

Professor D. G. Lyon, of Harvard University, The Harvard 
Expedition to Samaria. 

Professor W. Max Muller, of Philadelphia, Some manners 
and costumes of Western Asia according to new Egyptian 
sources (illustrated). 

Mrs. S. B. Scott, of Philadelphia, The Harvest Festivals of 
the Land Dyaks. — Remarks by Professors Toy and Bloomheld. 

Dr. W. H. Ward, of Xew York, The Origin of the Yahweh 
Worship. 

Professor C. C. Torrey, of Yale University, Concerning 

Hnrara-abi,” the Phoenician craftsman. 

Professor (f. A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, On the 
Babylonian Origin of Plato’s Jlystic IS'umber. 

At half-past five the Society adjourned to meet in New York, 
April 1.5, 1909. 
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List of Membeks. 

Revised, February, 1909. 

The number placed after the address indicates the year of election. 


I. HONORARY MEMBERS. 

M. Auguste Barth, Membre de I’lnstitut, Paris, France. (Rue Garan- 
cigre, 10.) 1S98. 

Dr. Ramkrishxa Gopal Bhaxdaek.ar, C.I.E., Dekkan Coll., Poona, India. 
1887. 

James Burgess, LL.D., 22 Seton Place, Edinburgh, Scotland. 1899. 
Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids, Harboro’ Grange, Ashton-on- llersey, England. 
1907. 

Prof. Bertholi) Delbrueck, University of Jena, Germany. 1878. 

Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch, University of Berlin, Germany. 1893. 
Prof. Adolph Ermax, Steglitz, Friedrich Str. 10/11, Berlin, Germany. 
1903. 

Prof. Richard Garbe, University of Tubingen, Germany. (Biesinger Str. 
14.) 1902. 

Prof. lUvRL F. Geldxer, University of Marburg, Germany. 1905. 

Prof. M. J. DE Goeje, University of Leyden, Netherlands. (Vliet 15.) 
1898. 

Prof. Igxaz Goldziher, vii Hollo-Utcza 4, Budapest, Hungary. 1906. 
George A. Grierson, C.I.E., D.Litt., I.C.S. (retired), Rathfarnham, 
Camberley, Surrey, England. Corporate Member, 1899; Hon., 1905. 
Prof. Igxazio Guidi, University of Rome, Italy. (Via Botteghe Oscure, 
24.) 1893. 

Prof. Hendrik Kern, 45 Willem Barentz-Straat, Utrecht, Netherlands. 
1893. 

Prof. Alfred Ludwig, University of Prague. Bohemia. (Kunigliche 
Weinbirge, Kramerius-gasse 40.) 1898. 

Prof. G.vston Maspero, College de France, Paris, France. (Avenue de 
rObservatoire, 24.) 1898. 

Prof. Edu.ard Meyer. L'niversity of Berlin. Germany. Gross-Lichter- 
felde, Monument Str.) 1908. 

Prof. Theodor Noeldeke, University of Strassburg, Germany. (Kalbs 
gasse 16.) 1878. 

Prof. Eduard S-\cii.vu, University of Berlin, Germany. (Wormser Str. 
12, W.) 1887. 

Emile Senary, Membre de Tlnstitnt de France, IS Rue Francois, Paris 
France. 1908. 
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Prof. Archibald H. Sayce, University of Oxford, England. 1893. 

Prof. Julius IYelliiausejt, University of Gottingen, Germany. (Weber 
Str. 18a.) 1902. 

Prof. Ek:xst Wixdisch, University of Leipzig, Germany. (Universitats 
Str. 15.) 1890. [Total, 33.] 


II. CORPORATE MEMBERS. 

Names marked rvith * are those of life members. 

Rev. Dr. Justin Edw.vrds Abbott, Tardeo, Bombay, India. 1900. 

Dr. Cybus Adler, 2041 ISTorth Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1884. 

F. Sturges Allen, 246 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 1904. 

Miss ilAY Alice Allen, U'illiamstotvn, Mass. 1000. 

D.avid W. Amraji, 1416 South Penn Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 1908. 

Prof. WiLLl.Aii R. Arnold, Theological Seminary, Cambridge, Mass. 
1893. 

Dr. Kanichi Asak.aiva (Vale Univ. ), 870 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 
1904. 

Rev. Edward E. Atkinson, 94 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 1894. 
Prof. J. Cullen Ayer (P. E. Divinity School), 5000 Woodlawn Ave., 
Philadelphia. Pa. 1907. 

Miss Alice M. Bacon, 851 Orange St., New Haven, Conn. 1907. 

Hon. SiiiEON E. Baldwin, LL.D., 44 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. 1898. 
Prof. LeRoy Carr Barret, Princeton, N. J. 1903. 

Prof. George A. Barton, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1888. 
Prof. L. W. B.vtten, 232 East 11th St., New York. 1894. 

Prof. Harlan P. Beach (Yale Univ.), 346 Willow St., New Haven, 
Conn. 1898. 

Prof. Willis J. Beecher, D.D., Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 
1900. 

Harold H. Bender, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1906. 
Rev. Joseph F. Berg, Port Richmond, S. I., N. Y'. 1893. 

Prof. George R. Berry', Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 1907. 
Prof. Julius A. Bewee (Union Theological Sem. ). 700 Park Ave., New 
York, N. YT. 1907. 

Dr. William Sturgis Bigelow, 60 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 1894. 

Prof. John Binney, Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 1887. 
George F. Bl.vck, Ph.D., Lenox Library, Fifth Ave. and 70th St., New 
York, N. Y. 1907. 

Dr. Frank Ringgold Blake (Johns Hopkins Univ.), Dixon Park, Mt. 
Washington, Md. 1900. 

Rev. Philip Bl.anc, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1907. 
Rev. David Blaus'Tein, Educational Alliance, 197 East Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 1891. 

Dr. Frederick J. Bliss, Protest. Syrian College, Beirut, Syria. 

Francis B. Blodgett, General Tlieologieal Seminary, Chelsea Square, 
New York, N. Y. 1900. 
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Prof. Gael August Blomgeex, Augustana College and Theol. Seminary, 
Rock Island, 111. 1900. 

Prof. Maurice BloomfieHj, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
1881. 

Dr. Aufeed Boissier, Le Rivage pres Chamb&y, Sivitzerland. 1897. 

Dr. George M. Bollixg (Catholic Univ. of America), 1110 M St., 
Washington, D. C. 1896. 

Prof. Rexw.vrd Br.axdstetter, Villenstr. 14, Lucerne, Switzerland. 
1908. 

Prof. J-AiiEs Henry Breasted, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

1891. 

Prof. Ch.as. a. Briggs (Union Theological Sem.), 700 Park Ave., Xew 
York, X. Y. 1879. 

Prof. C. A. Brodie Brockweix, McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 
1906. 

Dr. Page Bhonnle, 73 Burdett Ave., Westcliff-on-Sea, England. 1903. 
Pres. Fr.vncis Brown (Union Theological Sem.), 700 Park Ave., New 
York. N. Y. 1881. 

Prof. Care Daeeing Buck, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 1892. 

Hajimond H. Buck, Divi-,ion Sup't. Schools, Alfonso, Cavite Provinces, 
Philippine Islands. 1908. 

Prof. Howard Crosby Butler, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
1908. 

Rev. John Campbell, Kingsbridge, New York, N. Y. 1896. 

Rev. Simeon J. Carr, 1527 Church St., Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1892. 

Pres. Franklin Carter, care Hon. F. J. Kingsbury, Waterbury, Conn. 
1873. 

Dr. Paux Carus, La Salle, Illinois. 1897. 

Dr. I. M. Casanowicz, U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 1893. 
Miss Ev.a Channing, Ilemenway Chambers, Boston, Mass. 1883. 

Dr. F. D. Chester, Trinity Church, Boston, Mass. 1891. 

Walter E, Clark, 37 Walker St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. Albert T. Clay (Univ. of Pennsylvania), 415 South 44th St.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1907. 

Rev. Dr. Henry N. Cobb. 2.5 East 22d St.. New York, N. Y*. 1875. 

Alexander Smith Cochran, Yonkers, N. Y'. 1908. 

George Wetmore Colles, 02 Fort Greene Place, Brooklyn, N. YL 1882. 
Prof. Herm.ann Collhz, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
1887. 

Miss Eliz.ubetii S. Colton, 23 Park St.. Easthampton, Mass. 1890. 

C. Everett Conant, care of W. W. Pi ice, Dalton Station, 111. 1905. 

Willlam Mebriam Crane, 10 East 37th St., New York, N. Y. 1902. 

Rev. CTi.vrles W. Currier, 913 Sixth St.. W.isliington. D. C. 1904. 

Dr. William R. P. D.vvey (Hanard Univ.). 21 ilellen St., Cambridge, 
ilass. 1908. 

Dr, H.vrold S. D.vvin.soN, Semitic Department, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 1908. 
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Prof. John D. Davis, Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 
1888. 

Lee Maitbie Dean, Westbrook, Maine. 1897. 

Prof. Alfred L. P. Dennis, Aladison, Wis. 1900. 

James T. Dennis, University Club, Baltimore, Md. 1900. 

Rev. D. Stuart Dodge, 99 John St., New York, N. Y. 1867. 

David J. Doherty, M.D., 456 Lasalle Ave., Chicago, 111. 1905. 

Dr. Harry Westbrook Donning, 5 Kilsyth Road, Brookline, Mass. 1894. 
Prof. M. W. Easton, 224 South 43d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1872. 

Prof. Frederick C. Eiselen, Garrett Biblical Inst., Evanston, 111. 1901. 

Mrs. WnxiAii M. Ellicott, 106 Ridgewood Road, Roland Park, Md. 
1897. 

Prof. Levi H. Elwell, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1883. 

Dr. Aaron Ember, Johns Hopkins L’niversity. 1902. 

Rev. Arthur H. Ewing, The .Jumna Mission House, Allahabad, N. W. P., 
India. 1900. 

Rev. Prof. C. P. Fagnani, 772 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 1901. 

Prof. Edwin Whitfield Fay (Univ. of Texas), 200 West 24th St., 
Austin, Texas. 1888. 

Prof. Henry Ferguson, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 1876. 

Dr. John C. Ferguson, 16 Love Lane, Shanghai, China. 1900. 

Prof. R.alph Hall Ferris (Theological Seminary), 45 Warren Ave., 
Chicago, 111. 1905. 

Clarence Stanlay Fisher, 4152 Parkside Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1905. 

* Lady Caroline De Filippi Fitz Gerald, 167 Via Urbana, Rome. Italy. 
1886. 

Rev. Wallace B. Fleming, Maplewood, N. J. 1906. 

Rev. Theodore C. Foote, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
1900. 

Prof. Hughell E. W. Fosbroke, Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wis. 1907. 
M.\rquis Antoine Frabasilis, 1017 East 187th St., New York, N. Y. 
1907. 

Leo J. Frachtenberg, Hartley Hall, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. 1907. 

Rev. Prof. Jas. Everett Fb-aaie (Union Theological Sem. ), 700 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 1892. 

Prof. Israel Friedlaender (Jewish Tlieological Sem. ), 61 Hamilton Place. 
New York, N. Y. 1904. 

Dr. William H. Furness, 3d, 1906 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1897. 
Prof. J. B. Game, State Normal School, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 1907. 

Dr. Fletcher Gardner, 202 East Kirkwood Ave., Bloomington, Ind. 
1905. 

Robert Garrett, Continental Building, Baltimore, Md. 1903. 

Prof. Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md. 1858. 

Prof. W’lLLiAM Watson Goodwin (Harvard Univ.), 5 Follen St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1857. 
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Prof. Richard J. H. Gottheil, Columbia University, Xew York, IST. Y. 
1886. 

Miss Florence A. Gragg, 26 Maple Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 1906. 

Prof. Elihu Grant (Smith College), Northampton, Mass. 1907. 

Mrs. Ethel Watts ilriiroRD Ge.int, 31 West 81st St., New York, N. Y. 
1901. 

Br. Louis H. Gray, 351 Summer Ave., Newark, N. J. 1897. 

Mrs. Louis H. Gray', 351 Summer Ave., Newark, N. J. 1907. 

Miss Lucia C. Graeme Grieve, 462 West 151st St., New York, N. Y. 
1894. 

Prof. Louis Grossmakn (Hebrew Union College), 2212 Park Ave., 
Cincinnati, 0. 1890. 

Rev'. Dr. W. M. Groton, Dean of the Protestant Episcopal Divinity 
School, 5000 Woodlawn Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 1907. 

Chas. F. Gunther, 212 State St.., Chicago, 111. 1889. 

George C. 0. Haas, 251 West 130th St., New York, N. Y. 1903. 

Dr. Carl C. Hansen, Lakawn Lampang, Laos, Siam (v'ia Brindisi, 
Moulmain, and Raheng). 1902. 

Paul V. H.arper, 59th St. and Lexington Ave., Cliieago, 111. 1900. 

Prof. Robert Francis Harper, University of Chicago, Chicago. 111. 
1886. 

Prof. Samuel Hart, D.D., Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 
1879. 

Prof. Paul Haupt (Johns Hopkins Univ.), 2511 Madison Ave., Balti- 
more. 1883. 

Dr. Henry Harrison Hayne.s, 6 Ellery St., Cambridge, Mass. 1892. 
Edward A. Henry, 70 Middle Divinity, University of Chicago, 111. 1906. 

Col. Thos. Wentworth Higginson, 25 Buckingham St., Cambridge, Mass. 
1869. 

Prof. Hermann V. Hilphecht (Univ. of Pennsylvania), 807 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1887. 

Rev. Dr. Willi.am J. Hinke, 28 Court St., Auburn, N. Y. 1907. 

Prof. Friedrich Hirth (Columbia Univ.), .501 West 113th St., New 
York, N. Y. 1903. 

Prof. Charles T. Hock (Theological Seni.), 220 Liberty St., Bloom- 
field, N. J. 1903. 

* Dr. A. F. Rudolf Hoernle, 8 Northmoor Road. Oxford, England. 1893. 
Rev. Hugo W. Hoffman, 306 Rodney St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1899. 

Prof. Franklin W. Hooper, 502 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1906. 

* Prof. E. Washburn Hopkins (Yale Univ'.), 299 Lawrence St., New 

Haven, Conn. 1881. 

Ch.vs. E. Horne, 5836 Drexel Ave., Chicago, 111. 1906. 

Henry R. Howland, Natural Science Building. Buffalo. N. Y. 

Rev. Dr. Thoma.s P. Hughes, Kings Park, Long Island, N. Y. 1905. 
Rev. Dr. Robert E. Hume, Ahmednagar. India. 1900. 

Miss Annie K. Humphebey, 1114 14th St., Washington, D. C. 1873. 
Miss Mart Inda Hussey, ‘'Wood.” Wellesley. Mass. 1901. 
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Henry Minor Huxley, lo.lO Monadnock Block, Chicago, 111. 1902. 

Prof. Henry Hyvernat (Catholic Univ. of America), 3405 Twelfth St., 
X. E. (Brookland), Washington, D. C. 1889. 

Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson, Columbia Univer.sity, Xew York, N. Y. 
1885. 

John Day Jackson, 86 Crown St., New Haven, Conn. 1905. 

Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr. (Univ. of Pennsylvania), 248 South 23d St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1886. 

l!ev. Henry F. Jenks, Canton Corner, Iklass. 1874. 

Prof. James Eichard Jewett,. 5757 Lexington Ave., Chicago, 111. 1887. 

Prof. Christopher .Ioh,\.stox {.Tohns Hopkins Univ.). 21 West 20th 
St., Baltimore, Md. 1889. 

ISHYA Joseph, 700 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 1908. 

Ahtiilt! Berkiedale Keith, Colonial (Jtlice. London, S. W., England. 
1908. 

Prof. Maximilian L. Kellner, Eiiiscopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1886. 

Jliss Eliza H. Kendrick, 45 Hunnewell Ave., Newton, Mass. 1896. 

Prof. Charles Foster Kent (Yale Univ.), 406 Humphrey St., New 
Haven, Conn. 1890. 

Prof. George L. Kittredof. (Harvard Univ.), 9 Hilliard St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1899. 

Dr. Nicholas A, Koenig, 80 West 12th St, New York, N. Y. 1900. 

Rev. George A. Kohut, 781 West End Ave., New Y'ork, N. Y. 1894. 

Miss Lucile Kohn, 1138 Madison .Lve., New Y'ork, N. Y'. 1907. 

■'Prof. Charles Rockwell Lanman (Harvard Univ.), 9 Farrar St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 1876. 

Dr. Robert Julius Lau. 650 Leonard St.. Brooklyn. N. Y'. 1906. 

Dr. Bertiiold L-aufer, Field Yluseuni of Natural History, Chicago, 111. 
1900. 

■‘ Henry C. Le.v, 2000 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1898. 

C. S. Leavenworth, care of Brown, Shipley & Co., 123 Pall Mall, London, 
England. 1900. 

Prof. Charles E. Little (Vanderbilt Univ.), 308 Gowday St., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 1901. 

Prof. Enno Littman, Schweighiiuser Str. 24“, Strassburg, i/Els., 
Germany. 1902. 

Percival Lowell, 53 State St., Boston. Mass. 1893. 

Rev. Ferdinand Lugscheider, 3823 Third .Ive., New Y'ork, N. Y'. 1908. 

Ben.jamin Smith Lyman, 70S Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1871. 

Prof. David Gordon Lyon, Harvard Univ. Semitic Museum, Cambridge, 
Ylass. 1882. 

Albert YIorton Lythcoe, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
N. Y. 1899. 

Ylrs. YIatild.v R. YIcConnell, 108 Madison Ave., New Y'ork, N. Y'. 1890. 

Prof. Duncan B. Macdonald, Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, 
Conn. 1893. 
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Rev. C'H.VRI.ES S. M-VCF.\Ri..\\r). ;!7 Kayview Ave.. South Xorwalk. Conn. 
1898. 

WILLI.VM E. \V. i[.\CKi.M..VY. l.-,t Lieut. nth U. S. Cavalry. Fort Ethan 
Allen, Vt. 1901. 

Dr. Albert A. il.\^n.sEN (Western Reserve Univ.), 1977 East 116th St., 
Cleveland, 0. 1900. 

Prof. Herbert W. M-Ygoix. 70 Kirkland St., Cambridge, lla.ss. 1887. 
Prof. M.\x L. ilARGOLls, 3228 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 1890. 
Prof. Allan ilARQUAXO. Princeton University. Princeton, X'. J. 1888. 
Prof. Winfred Robert Martin, Hispanic Soeietj- of America, West l.aCth 
St., New York, X’. Y. 1889. 

Isaac G. M.atthews (JU-Master Univ.), iiOO Brunswick Ave., Toronto, 
Canada. 1000. 

•J. Rexwick Methexv. "Diuid Hill." Beaver Falls, Pa. 1907. 

Martin A. Meyer, 22 St. Francis Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1900. 

Dr. Trum.yx illCHEi.sox. R. F. D. 48. Ridgefield, Conn. 1899. 

Prof. Luciu.s H. Miller, Princeton University. Princeton, N. -J. 1907. 

Mrs. Helen L. Million (nvc Lovell), Hardin College, Mexico, Mo. 
1892. 

Prof. Lawrence H. DIills (Oxford Univ.), 119 Iffley Road, Oxford, 
England. 1881. 

Prof. Edwin Knox Mitchell (Hartford Tlieol. Sem.), 57 Gillette St., 
Hartford, Conn. 1808. 

Roland II. ^Mode, 5830 Drexcl Ave.. Uliicago, 111. 1906. 

Prof. J. A. AIontgomery (P. E. Divinity School). 0800 Green St., Ger- 
mantown. Pa. 190.3. 

Prof. George F. Moore (Harvard Univ.). 3 Divinity Ave., Cambridge, 
Mas.s. 1887. 

Dr. Justin Hartley Moore. 8 West 1 loth St.. New York. N. Y. 1904. 
* Mr.s. M.ary H. 5Ioore, 3 Divinity Ave.. Cambridge. Mass. 1902. 

Prof. Edward S. Morse, Salem, Mass. 1894. 

Rev. Hans K. Mouss.v, Burlington, Wis. 1906. 

Prof. W. AIax AIueller, 4308 Alaiket St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1905. 

Mrs. Albert H. Mi -Vsell, O.i Jliddlesex Road. Chestnut Hill, Alass. 1908. 
Dr. WiLLi.Aii ilu.s.s-AiiNOLT, Public Libraiy, Boston. Mass. 1887. 

Rev. Jas. B. Nies, Hotel Alargaret, Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1900. 

Rev. William E. X'ies, Port Washington. Ixmg Island. X', Y. 1908. 

Rt. Rev. Algr. Dennis T. O'Con.nei.e, D.D. (Catludic Univ.), Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1903. 

Prof. Haxns Oertel (Yale Univ.), 2 Phelps Hall, New Haven, Conn. 
1890. 

Dr. Ch.arles -J. Ogden. 250 West 88th St.. New York. X’. Y. 1900. 

Miss Ellen S. Ogden, St. Agnes School, Albany, N. Y. 1898. 

Prof. Samvel G. Oi-ipiiANr, Olivet College. Olivet. Mich. 1906. 

Prof. P.vvL Oltramare (Univ. of Geneva). Ave. de Bosquets, Servette, 
Genfve. Switzerland. 1904. 
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* Robeet M. Olyphant, 160 Madison Ave., Acw York, A. Y. 1861. 

Dr. John Orne, 104 Elleiy St., Cambridge, Mass. 1890. 

Rev. Dr. Ch.arles Ray Palmer, 562 Whitney Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
1900. 

Prof. Lewis B. Paton, Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 
1894. 

Prof. Walter il. P.ytto.v, Wesleyan Theological College, Montreal, 
Canada. 1903. 

Dr. Charles Peabody, 197 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 1892. 

Prof. Ismab J. Peritz, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 1894. 
Prof. Edward Delavan Perry (Columbia Univ.), 542 West 114th St., 
New York, N. Y. 1879. 

Rev. Dr. John P. Peters, 225 West 99th St., New York, N. Y. 1882. 
Prof. David Philtpson (Hebrew Union College), 3947 Beech wood Ave., 
Rose Hill, Cincinnati, O. 1889. 

Dr. William Popper. University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1897. 

Prof. Ira M. Price, University of Chicago. Chicago, 111. 1887. 

Prof. John Dyneley Prince (Columbia Univ.), Sterlington, Rockland 
Co., N. Y. 1888. 

George Payn Quackenbos, 331 West 28th St., New Y*ork, N. Y. 1904. 
Prof. F. P. Ramsay (S. W. Presbyterian Univ.), Clarksville, Tenn, 1889. 
Dr. George Andrew Reisner, The Pyramids, Cairo, Egypt, 1891. 

Prof. Philip M. Rhinelander (Episcopal Theological Sem.), 26 
Garden St., Cambridge, Mass. 1908. 

Ernest C. Rich.ybdso.n, Library of Princeton University, Princeton, N. .J. 
1900. 

J. Nelson Robertson, 294 Avenue Road, Toronto, Ont. 1902. 

Benj. W. Robinso.n, 700 Park Ave., New York, N. Y’'. 1906. 

Edward Robinson, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, N. Y. 1894. 
Rev. Dr. George Livingston Robinson (McCormick Theol. Sem.), 4 
Chalmers Place, Chicago, 111. 1892. 

Hon. WiLLl.YM WooDViLLE RocKHiLL, Peking, China. 1880. 

Prof. James Hardy Ropes (Harvard Univ.), 13 Follen St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 1893. 

Dr. William Rosenau, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1897. 
Miss Adel-aide Rldolph, 3637 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, 0. 1894. 

Mrs. Janet E. Rlttz-Rees, Rosemary Cottage, Greenwich, Conn. 1897. 
Miss Catharine B. Runkle, 15 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 1900. 
Prof. Arthlh W. Ryder (Univ. of California), 2337 Telegraph Ave., 
Berkeley, Cal. 1902. 

Mrs. Edw. E. Salisbury, 237 Church St., New Haven, Conn. 1906. 

Pres. Frank K. Sanders, Washburn College, Topeka, Kans. 1897. 
Johann F. Scheltema, care of Messrs. Kerkhoven & Co., 115 Heeren- 
gracht, Amsterdam, Holland. 1906. 

Dr. H. Ernest Schmid, White Plains, N. Y’’. 1866. 

Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1894. 
Montgomery Schuyler, Jr., First Secretary of the American Embassy, 
St. Petersburg, Russia. 1899. 
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Gilbert Campbell Scocoix, 009 Hitt St., Columbia, Mo. 1906. 

Dr. CiiAELES P. G. St'OTT, 1 Madison Ave.. Xew York, X. Y. 1895. 

* Mrs. Samuel Beyax Scott {iice Morris), 124 Highland Ave., Chestnut 

Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 190.3. 

Rev. JoHA’ L. Scully, Church of the Holy Trinity, .312-332 East 88th 
St., Xew York, A. Y. 1908. 

Rev. Dr. \Yilli.\m G. Seiple, 78 Pligashi Sambaneho. Sendai, Japan. 
1902. 

J. Hehbeet Sea'Tei!, 7 West 43d St., Xew York, A'. Y. 1870. 

Prof. Cn.AP.LES X. SiiEP.ARD (General Theological Sem.), 9 Chelsea 
Square, Xew York, X. Y. 1907. 

Charles C. Sherm.yx, 65 Irving Place, Xew York, X. Y. 1904. 

’■ The Yery Rev. JoH.v R. SLATTEitY, 261 Central Park West, Xew York, 
X. Y. 1903. 

Captain C. C. Smith, Presidio of San Francisco, Cal. 1907. 

Prof. Hexp.y Preserved SitiTir, Theological School, Meadville, Pa. 1877. 
Prof. John M. P. Smith, University of Chicago. 111. 1906. 

Prof. Edward H. Spieker, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
1884. 

Prof. Haxs H. Spoer, Jerusalem, .Syria. 1899. 

Prof. Cn-tRLES C. Stearns, Pomona College, Claremont, Cal, 1899. 

Rev. James D. Steele, 15 Grove Terrace, Passaic, N'. J. 1892. 

Mrs. Sar.a Y'orke Stevenson, 2.37 South 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1907. 

Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., Yale University, Xew Haven, Conn. 

1900. 

Mayer Sulzberger, 1303 Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 1888. 

Prof. George Sverdrup, Jr., Augsburg Seminary, ilinneapolis, Minn. 
1907. 

Prof. William C. Thayer, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 1907. 
Eben Francis Thompson, 311 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 1906. 

Rev. Dr. J. J. Tierney, Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

1901. 

Prof. Henry' A. Todd (Columbia Uiiiv.). 824 West End Ave., Xew 
York, N. Y. 1885. 

Olaf a. Toffteen, 1113 Washington Blvd.. Chicago, 111. 1906. 

* Prof. Charles C. Torrey (Yale Univ.), 07 Mansfield St., A'ew Haven, 

Conn. 1891. 

Prof. C'R.AtvFORD H. Toy (Harvard Univ.), 7 Lowell St., Cambridge, 
Mas.s. 1871. 

Rev. Joseph Vincent Tracy, 20 Holton St., Allston, Boston, Mass. 
1892. 

Dr. Frederick Augustus Y-ynderburgh. 53 IVa.shiiigton Sq., Xew York, 
X. Y. 1908. 

Addison V.an Xame (Yale Univ.), 121 High St., Xew Haven, Conn. 
1 863. 

ili»s Sus.vN il.VYE.s Ward. The Stone Houml Abington Ave.. Xewark. 
X. J. 1874. 
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Kev. Dr. William Hayes Ward, 130 Fulton St., Xew York, N. Y. 1869. 
Miss Cornelia Warren, Cedar Hill, Waltham, Mass. 1894. 

Prof. William F. Warren (Boston Unir.), 131 Daiis Ave., Brookline, 
Mass. 1877. 

Rev. W. Scott Watson, M'est Yew York. Hudson Co., Xew Jersey. 1893. 
Prof. J. E. Werren, 17 Leonard Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 1894. 

Prof. Jens Iverson Westengard (Harvard Univ. ), Asst. Gen. Adviser 
to H.S.M. Govt., Bangkok, Siam. 1903. 

Rev. Arthl’R E. Whatiiam, 3318 High Ave., Louisville, Ky. 1908. 

Pres. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
1885. 

Prof. John Williams White (Harvard Univ.), 18 Concord Ave., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1877. 

* Miss Margaret Dwk.iit Whitney. Ill C hurch St.. Xew Haven, Conn. 
1908. 

Miss Maria Whitney, 2 Divinity Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 1897. 

Mrs. William Dwight Whitney, 227 Church St., Xew Haven, Conn. 
1897. 

Rev. E. T. Williams. .American CoiiMilate General, 'liontsin, China. 
1901. 

Prof. Frederick Wells Williams (Yale Univ.), 135 Whitney Ave., 
Xew Haven, Conn. 1895. 

Dr. Talcott Williams ('•The Pres^"). 916 Pine St.. Philadelphia. Pa. 

1884. 

Kev. Dr. MTlmam Com ey Win'si.ow, 525 Beacon St., Boston, ilass. 

1885. 

Rev. Dr. .Stephen S. Wise. 4(3 East 68th St.. Xew York. X. Y. 1894. 
Henry B. Witton, Inspector of Canals, 10 Murray St., Hamilton, 
Ontario. 1885. 

Dr. Louis B. Woleenson, 1228 Mound St.. Madison, Wis. 1904. 

WiLLLVM W. Wood, 2210 North Fulton Ave., Baltimore, Md. 1900. 
James H. Woods (Harvard Univ.), 2 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 1900. 
Rev. .James Owens Wrightson, 812 20th St., X. W., Washington, D. C. 
1903. 

Rev. Dr. Abr.vh.vm Yoh.v.n.n.v.n, Columbia University, Xew York, X. Y. 
1894. 

[Total, 279 ] 

III. MEMBERS OF THE SECTIOX FOR THE HISTORICAL 
STUDY OF RELIGIONS. 

Rev. Dr. Samuel H. Bishop, 500 West 12'2d St., New TTork, N. Y. 1898. 
Rev. John L. Chandler, Madura, Southern India. 1899. 

Samuel Dickson, 901 Clinton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1899. 

Prof. Patterson Dd Bois, 401 South 40th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1907. 
Prof. Franklin Giddings, Columbia Univ., Xew York. X. Y. 1900. 

Prof. Arthur L. Gillett, Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, 
Conn. 1898. 
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Prof. Charles B. Cit'LicK (Harvard University), 18 Walker St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1899. 

Prof. George T. Ladd (Yale Univ.), 204 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. 
1898. 

M. A. Lake, 451 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 111. 1907. 

Prof. Fred Norris Hoeiksok (Harvard Univ.), Longfellow Park, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1900. 

Rev. W. A. Shedd, Am. Mission, Uruinia, Persia (v'ia Berlin and Tabriz). 
1906. 

Pres. L-AKGdok C. Stew.ardsok, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 1901. 
Prof. William G. Sujiker (Yale Univ.), 240 Edwards St., New Haven, 
Conn. 1898. 

Prof. Charles Mellek Tyler, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1904. 
Prof. E. M. Wenley, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1898. 
Rev. G. E. White, Anatolia College, ilarsovan, Turkey [papers to Ger- 
man Consulate (White), Samsoun, Turkey.] 1906. 

Prof. Irvikg F. Wood, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1905. 

[Total, 17.] 

Number of ilenibers of all Classes, 319. 


Societies, Libraries, to which the Pcblicatioks of the American 
Oriekt.vl Society are sent by w.vy of Gift, Exch.akge 
or Purchase. 

I. AMERICA. 

Boston, M.vss.: American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

Chicago, III.: Field Museum of Natural History. 

New York: American Geographical Society. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: American Philosophical Society. 

Free Museum of Science and Art, Univ. of Penna. 
Washington, D. C.: Smithsonian Institution. 

Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Worcester, Mass.: American Antiquarian Society. 

II. EUROPE. 

Austri.a, Vienn.a: Kaiserliehe Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Anthropologische Gesellschaft. 

Prague: Koniglich Biihmische Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 
Denm.ark, Icel.and, Reykjavik: University Library. 

France, Paris: Suciete Asiati<iue. | Rue de Seine. Palais de ITn.stitut.) 
Bibliotheque Nationale. 
ilusee Guimet. (Avenue du Trocadero. ) 

Acadfimie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

Ecole des Langues Orientales Vivantes. ( Rue de Lille, 2. ) 
Germany, Berlin : Kiiniglich Preussische Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Kunigliche Bibliothek. 

Seminar fiir Orientalische Sprachen. (Am Zeug- 
hause 1.) 
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Gottingen : Konigliehe Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 

Halle : Bibliothek der Deutschen Moigenlandischen Gesell- 
schaft. (Friedrichstr. 50.) 

Leipzig : Koniglich Sachsisehe Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 

Leipziger Semitistisehe Studien. (J. C. Hinriehs.) 
MuNlcn : Koniglich Bairische Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Konigliehe Hof- und Staatsbibliothek. 

Tubingen : Library of the University. 

Great Britain, London: Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 

Ireland. (22 Albemarle St., W.) 

Library of the India Office. ( Whitehall, SW. ) 
Society of Biblical Archaeology. (37 Great 
Ri'ssell St., Bloomsbury, W.C.) 
Philological Society. (Care of Dr. F. J. 
Furnival, 3 St. George's Square, Prim- 
rose Hill, KW. ) 

It.\ly, Florence; Soeieta Asiatica Italiana. 

Rome; Reale Accademia dei Lineei. 

Nethep.lands, Am.sterd.vm: Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen. 

The Hague: Koninklijk Instituut voor Ta.al-, Land-, en 
Volkenkunde van Kederlandsch Indie. 
Leyden: Cuiatoiium of the University. 

Russia, Helsingfors: Socidt^ Finno-Ougrienne. 

St. Petersburg; Imperatorskaja Akademija Nauk. 

Archeologiji Tnstitut. 

Sweden, Upsal.a: Humanistiska Vetenskaps Samfundet. 

III. ASIA. 

Calcutta, Gov't of India: Home Department. 

Ceylon, Colombo : Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

CniN.A, Sn.ANCH.Ai: China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Tonkin: I’Ecole Francaise d’extreme Orient (Rue de Coton), 
Hanoi. 

India, Bomb.ay : Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

The Anthropological Society. (Town Hall.) 

C.alcutta: The Asiatic Society of Bengal. (57 Park St.) 

The Buddhist Te.xt Society. (86 Jaun Bazar St.) 
L.ahore; Library of the Oriental College. 

Siml.a: Office of the Director General of Archaeology. (Ben- 
more, Simla, Punjab.) 

Jap.an, Tokyo: The Asiatic Society of Japan. 

Java, Batavia: Bataviaa.seh Genootsehap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen. 
Korea: Branch of Royal Asiatic Society, Seoul, Korea. 

New Zealand: The Polynesian Societj, New Plymouth. 

Philippine Islands: The Ethnological Survey, Manila. 

Syria: The American School (care U. S. Consul, Jerusalem). 

Revue Biblique, care of M. J. Lagrange, Jerusalem. 

Al-Machriq, Univer.site St. .Joseph, Beirut. Sjwia. 
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IV. AFRICA. 

Egypt, Cairo: The Khedivial Library. 

V. EDITORS OF THE FOLLOWING PERIODICALS. 

The Indian Antiquary ( Education Society's Press, Bombaj', India ) . 
Wiener Zeitsebiift fiir die Kunde de-. ilurgenUuide'^ (care of Alfred 
Holder, Rothenthurm-str. 15, Vienna, Austria). 

Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung (care of Prof. E. Kuhn, 3 
Hess Str., Munich, Bavaria). 

Revue de I’Historie des Religions (care of M. Jean Reville, chez M. E. 

Lerou.x, 28 rue Bonaparte, Paris, France). 

Zeitschrift fiir die alttestanientliclie Wis-en-cliaft icaie of Pi of. D. Karl 
Marti. Marienstr. 25, Bern, Switzerland). 

Beitriige zur Assyriologie und semitischen Spraehwissensehaft. (J. C. 

Hinriehs'sche Buchhandlrrng, Leipzig, Germany.) 

Orientalische Bibliograpliie (care of Prof. Lucian Sclierman. 18 Lingerer 
Str., Munich, Bavaria). 

The American Antiquarian and Oriental .Journal, 138 East 37tb St., 
Chicago, 111. 

American •lournal of Archaeology. (15 Sparks .St.. ( ambridge. Mass. 
Transactions of the American Philological Association ( care of Prof. 

F. G. 'Moore. Trinity College. Hartford. Conn, i . 

Le Monde Oriental leaie of Prof. K. K. .lidianssun. I'li-ala. Sweden). 

VI. LIBRARIES. 

The Editors request tiie I.ibraiians of any Institution or Libraries, not 
mentioned above, to which this .Journal may regularly come, to notify 
them of the fact. It is the intention of the Editors to print a list, as 
complete as may be. of regular subsciibers for the .Journal or of recipients 
thereof. The following is the beginning of such a list. 

Andover Tlieological Seminaiy. 

Boston Public Library. 

Brown University Library. 

Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, Library Building, Buffalo. N. Y. 
Chicago University Library. 

Coluinbia University Library. 

Cornell University Library. 

Harvard Sanskrit Class-Room Library. 

Harvard Semitic Class. Room Libiarj'. 

Harvard University Library. 

Nebraska University Library. 

New York Public Library. 

Yale University Library. 

Recipiexts : 319 (Members) + T1 (Grfts arrd Excharrges) ^ 13 

(Libraries) = 403. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 

OF THE 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


Witti Amendtuents of April, 18117. 


CONSTITUTION. 

Abticle I. This Society shall be called the Americajj Oriental Society. 

Article II. The objects contemplated by this Society shall be: — 

1. The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian 
languages, as well as the encouragement of researches of any sort by 
which the knowledge of the East may be promoted. 

2. The cultivation of a taste for oriental studies in this country. 

3. The publication of memoirs, translations, vocabularies, and other 
communications, presented to the Society, which may be valuable with 
reference to the before-mentioned objects. 

4. The collection of a library and cabinet. 

Article III. The members of this Society shall be distinguished as 
corporate and honorary. 

Article IV. All candidates for membership must be proposed by the 
Directors, at some stated meeting of the Society, and no person shall be 
elected a member of either class without receiving the votes of as many as 
three-fourths of all the members present at the meeting. 

Article V. The government of the Society shall consist of a President, 
three Vice Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, 
a Secretary of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions, a 
Treasurer, a Librarian, and seven Directors, who shall be annually elected 
by ballot, at the annual meeting. 

Article VI. The President and Vice Presidents shall perform the 
customary duties of such officers, and shall be ex-officio members of the 
Board of Directors. 

Article VII. The Secretaries, Treasurer, and Librarian shall be 
ex-officio members of the Board of Directors, and shall perform their 
respective duties under the superintendence of said Board. 

Article VIII. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to regu- 
late the financial concerns of the Society, to superintend its publications, 
to carry into effect the resolutions and orders of the Society, and to 
exercise a general supervision over its affairs. Five Directors at any 
regular meeting shall be a quorum for doing business. 

Article IX. An Annual meeting of the Society shall be held during 
Easter week, the days and place of the meeting to be determined by the 
Directors, said meeting to be held in Massachusetts at least once in three 
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years. One or more other meetings, at the discretion of the Directors, 
may also be held each year at such place and time as the Directors shall 
determine. 

Aeticle X. There shall be a special Section of the Society, devoted to 
the historical study of religions, to which section others than members of 
the American Oriental Society may be elected in the same manner as is 
prescribed in Article IV. 

Article XI. This Constitution may be amended, on a recommendation 
of the Directors, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present at an 
annual meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 

I. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of 
the Society, and it shall be his duty to keep, in a book provided for the 
purpose, a copi’ of his letters; and he shall notify the meetings in such 
manlier as the President or the Board of Directors shall direct. 

II. The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of 
the Society in a book provided for the purpose. 

III. a. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society; 
and his investments, deposits, and payments shall be made under the 
superintendence of the Board of Directors. At each annual meeting he 
shall report the state of the finances, with a brief summary of the receipts 
and payments of the previous year. 

III. 6. After December 31, 189C, the fiscal year of the Society shall 
correspond with the calendar year. 

III. c. At each annual business meeting in Easter week, the President 
shall appoint an auditing committee of two men — preferably men residing 
in or near the town where the Treasurer lives — to examine the Treasurer’s 
accounts and vouchers, and to inspect the evidences of the Society's prop- 
erty, and to see that the funds called for by his balances are in his hands. 
The Committee shall perform this duty as soon as possible after the New 
Year’s day succeeding their appointment, and shall report their findings 
to the Society at the next annual business meeting thereafter. If these 
findings are satisfactory, the Treasurer shall receive his acquittance by a 
certificate to that effect, which shall be recorded in the Treasurer’s book, 
and published in the Proceedings. 

IV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all books belonging to the 
Society, with the names of the donors, if they are presented, and shall at 
each annual meeting make a report of the accessions to the library during 
the previous year, and shall be farther guided in the discharge of his 
duties by such rules as the Directors shall prescribe. 

V. All papers read before the Society, and all manuscripts deposited 
by authors for publication, or for other purposes, shall be at the disposal 
of the Board of Directors, unless notice to the contrary is given to the 
Editors at the time of presentation. 

VI. Each corporate member shall pay into the treasury of the Society 
an annual assessment of five dollars; hut a donation at any one time of 
seventy-five dollars shall exempt from obligation to make this payment. 
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VII. Corporate and Honorary members shall be entitled to a copy of 
all the publications of the Society issued during their membership, and 
shall also have the privilege of taking a copy of those previously pub- 
lished, so far as the Society can supply them, at half the ordinary selling 
price. 

VIII. Candidates for membership who have been elected by the 
Society shall qualify as members by payment of the first annual assess- 
ment within one month from the time when notice of such election is 
mailed to them. A failure so to qualify shall be construed as a refusal 
to become a member. If any corporate member shall for two years fail 
to pay his assessments, his name may, at the discretion of the Directors, 
be dropped from the list of members of the Society. 

IX. Members of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions 
shall pay into the treasury of the Society an annual assessment of two 
dollars; and they shall be entitled to a copy of all printed papers which 
fall within the scope of the Section. 

X. Six members shall fonn a quorum for doing business, and three 
to adjourn. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAWS. 

I. For the Library. 

1. The Library shall be accessible for consultation to all members of 
the Society, at such times as the Library of Yale College, with which it is 
deposited, shall be open for a similar purpose; further, to such persons 
as shall receive the permission of the Librarian, or of the Librarian or 
Assistant Librarian of Yale College. 

2. Any member shall be allowed to draw books from the Library upon 
the following conditions: he shall give his receipt for them to the 
Librarian, pledging himself to make good any detriment the Library may 
suffer from their loss or injury, the amount of said detriment to be 
determined by the Librarian, with the assistance of the President, or of 
a Vice President; and he shall return them within a time not exceeding 
three months from that of their reception, unless by special agreement 
with the Librarian this term shall be extended. 

3. Persons not members may also, on special grounds, and at the 
discretion of the Librarian, be allowed to take and use the Society’s books, 
upon depositing with the Librarian a sufficient security that they shall 
be duly returned in good condition, or their loss or damage fully com- 
pensated. 



Until further notice the 


Publications of the American Oriental Society 

will be sold as follows: 

1. Members of the Society receive the current number of the 
Society’s Journal free of charge. 

’2. To those who are not members of the Si^ciety the price of 
the current volume is six dollars, carriage to be ])aid by the 
purchaser. 

o. The back volumes of the Journal will be sold separately as 
follows: 


♦Vol. 

I (184:1-1849) 

.. $25 

Vol. 

XVI (1894-1896) 

.$6 

Vol. 

11(1851). 

... 5 

Vol. 

XVII (1896) 

4 

Vol. 

111(1852-1853) ... 

5 

Vol. 

XVHI (1897) 

6 

Vol. 

IV (1853-1854) ... 

5 

Vol. 

XIX (1898). 

6 

Vol. 

V ( 18.55-1856) ... 

5 

Vol. 

XX (1899) 

6 

♦Vol. 

VI (1.860) 

20 

Vol. 

XXI 0990) 

6 

Vol. 

VII (1862) 

... 6 

Vol. 

XXII (1901) 

6 

Vol. VHI (1866) 

... 8 

Vol. 

XX HI (1902) 

6 

Vol. 

IX (1871) 

... 8 

Vol. 

XXIV (1903) 

6 

Vol. 

X (1872-1880) 

8 

Vol. 

XXV (1904) 

6 

Vol. 

XI (1882-188.5) 

... 6 

Vol. 

XXVI (1905) 

6 

Vol. 

XII (1881) 

... 6 

Vol. 

xxvn (1906).... 

6 

Vol. XHI{I889) 

... 8 

Vol. XXVHI (1907) 

6 

Vol. XIV (1890) 

... 6 

Vol. 

XXIX (1908-1909) 

0 

Vol. 

XV (1893) 

6 





♦Only a very lioiited number of volume> I un«l VI can be >ol(i 'separately. 


4. To members back numbers of the Journal will be sold at a 
discount of 25 per cent. A discount of 2(> per cent, will be 
allowed to public libraries and to the librai’ies of educational 
institutions, 

5. A limited number of complete sets (vol. I-vol. XXIX) will 
be sold at the price of ^175, carriage to be ])aid by the pur- 
chaser. 

(5. The following separate ]>rints are for sale; 

H. G. O. Dwight, Catalogue of works in the Armenian language 


prior to the seventeenth century So. 00 

N. Khanikoff. Book of the Balance of Wisdom .’5. 00 

Burgess. Sury a-Siddhanta 8. 00 

Paspati, Jlemoir on the language of the Gypsies in the Turkish 

Empire - 5.00 

L. H. Gulick. Panape Dialect 2.50 

Whitney's Taittiriya-Pratigakhya 6.00 

Avery’s Sanskrit Verb-Inflection 3.00 

Whitney’s Index Verborum to the Atharva-Veda 6.00 

The same on large paper 8.00 

Hopkins's Position of the Ruling Caste 5.00 

Oertel’s Jaiminiya-Upanisad-Brahmana __ 2.50 

Arnold’s Historical Vedic Grammar 2 50 

Bloomfield's Kaugika-Sutra of the Atharva-Veda 8.00 

The Whitney Memorial volume -3.00 


All communications concerning the Library should be 
addressed to IIaxns Okrtki., 2 Phelps Hall, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
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Noticeir'. 


TO COXTEIBUTOES. 

Fifty copies of each article published in this Journal will be 
forwarded to the author. A larger number will be furnished at 
cost. 


GESEEAL XOTICES. 

1. Members are requested to give immediate notice of changes 
of address to the Treasurer, Prof. Frederick Welhs Williams, 
135 Whitney avenue, New Haven, Conn. 

2. It is urgently requested that gifts and exchanges intended 
for the Library of the Society be addressed as follows; The 
Library of the American Oriental Society, Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut, U. S. America. 

3. For information regarding the sale of the Society’s pub- 
lications, see the next foregoing ijage. 

4. Communications for the Journal should be sent to Prof. 
James Richard Jewett, University of C’hicago, Chicago, 111., or 
Prof. Hanns Oertel, Vale University, New Haven, Conn. 


CONCEENIXG ilEMBEESHIl’. 

It is not necessary for any one to be a professed Orientalist in 
order to become a member of the Society. All persons — men or 
women — who are in sympathy with the objects of the Society 
and willing to further its work are invited to give it their help. 
This help may be rendered by the payment of the annual assess- 
ments, by gifts to its library, or by scientilic contributions to its 
Journal, or in all of these ways. Persons desiring to become 
members are requested to apply to the Treasurer, whose address 
is given above. Members receive the Journal free. The 
annual assessment is i>5. The fee for Life-lNIenibership is 175. 

Persons interested in the Historical Study of Religions may 
become members of the Section of the Society organized for this 
purpose. The annual assessment is 12; members receive copies 
of all publications of the Society which fall within the scope of 
the Section. 









